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THE HISTORY OF THE ELEGY. 



fTlHE issues of life and death, the joy of loving, the 
JL sorrow and anguish of parting, touch us as closely, 
make us feel as keenly, though the conventionalities 
of an over-refined civilization rastrain our utterance, 
as long ago they afifected those who lived in the early 
Treshness of the world. Our first mother Eve poured 
forth her grief, poignant with loss over the dead body 
of her son, Abel ; and since that time how often has 
the voice of woe and lamentation been raised beside 
the form of some loved one, cut off perhaps in the 
flower of youth, or in the pride and perfection of man- 
hood, or perhaps, in an old age crowned with fulfill- 
ment of hopes and promises, rich in the accomplish- 
ment of noble ends and deeds. It is, however, for the / 
unfinished, the unaccomplished, for the '* inheritors 
of unfulfilled renown," that the note of pathoa strikes 
most deeply. 

Thus, as the natural language of the human heart 
is essentially the same in all ages, we come into posses- 
sion of a vast literature most richly varied in the 
expression of grief and sorrow for the loss of vanished 
joys ; or, as we see in the love-elegies of Mimnermos^ 
and other poets, Greek, Latin, and English, for that 
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16 ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

which to ihem was unattainable. In the earliest 
extant literatures — Greek and Hebrew — ^we find dirges 
for heroes fallen in battle, and for maids and matrons 
doomed to death or captivity. 

In the Hiad, Andromache, Hecabd, and Helen pour 

out their lamentations over the bier of Hector ; Briseis 

and the slave-maidens bewail Patroklos dead ; in the 

Phoemssa of Euripides we have the dirge sung by 

Antigone ; and in the TroadeSt the wailing of Hecabd 

over the fate of the hapless Astyanax. 

/^ One of the earliest elegies is the pathetic lament 

I uttered by David for Jonathan, the friend of his youth, 

I with its recurring burden of ''How are the mighty 

' fallen I'' The fine jpostrophe to the mountains has 

served qs a model for 8ucceedin^4g;finQcauQns^ poets 

in thflir f-pp eals to N ature to join i n the general grief : 

^ Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither 

let there be rain upon you, nor fields of ofiferings : for 

there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, the 

shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed 

with oil/' And then after dwelling upon the valor of 

Saul and Jonathan in battle, the mourner proceeds : 

** Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their 

lives, and in their death they were not divided ; they 

were swifter than eagles, they were stronger than lions. 

... I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan : 

very pleasant hast thou been unto me : thy love to me 

was wonderful, passing the love of women. How are 

the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished I ** 

(IL Sam., 1 : 21-27.) 
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Four days in a year did the women of Israel assem- 
ble themselves together to lament the sad and myster- 
ious fate of the young maiden, nameless to us, known 
only as the daughter of Jephthah, doomed by the 
rashly uttered vow of her warrior father. The words 
of their song have not come down to us, but the poet 
Herrick has embodied what he was pleased to imagine 
as its burden in a poem which has a quaint charm 
and tenderness so peculiarly his own: 

''Too soon, too dear, did Jepbthah bajr 
By thy sad loss, oar liberty ; 
HiM was tbe bond and cov'nant, yet 
Thoa paidst tbe debt" 

More tragic still the fate of that other maiden, Anti- 
gone, self-devoted by her own righteous act Dread- 
ing, in momentary revulsion of feeling, to leave behind 
her the brightness of day, swan-like, she sings her own 
death-song. No apology is needed for here presenting 
a part of the famous scene from the exquisitely beau- 
tiful play of Sophokles, omitting irrelevant passages, 
but admitting a few of the moralizing reflections 
uttered after the usual perAinctory, unsympathizing 
manner of a Greek chorus : 

Look on me, dwellers in my native land, 

Treading tbe last dread way, 

Gazing my last on tbe snn's ligbt» 

No more to see tbe day. 

For me, still living, down to Acberon'a strand 

(Closer of all eyes in nigbt), 

Hades leads along^ 
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IS ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

Before the dajr when I shoald wed. 

Unheard as yet my nuptial song, — 

Another bridegroom^ Death, waits for the bride instead. 



Glorious and well-praised of man 
Thou departest to the tomb^ 
Not by sickness wasted wan. 
Not by sword-stroke smitten, stiU 
Full of life, thou only of free will — 
Goest down to Hades^ gloom. 

Oh, dty, fellow-countrymen 

Whose houses many treasures htdel 

Waters from Dirke's fount that gently fl^de! 

Thou woodland haunted glen 

Of Thebe, thou ikir-charioted! 

I call you all my witnesses to be, " 

How, without tear from friend. 

Enforced I to my tomb descend, 

My new piled prison dread. 

Ah me, unhappy 1 denixen 

Of neither world, the liying, nor the dead. 

Boldly thou didst force thy way, 
Up to Justice* threshold high ; 
Stumbling there, child, hopelMsljr, 
like thjr sire, a debt to pay. 

Ah 1 of what parents unto sorrow bom 

I now depart from hence, by curses bound. 

Deprived of marriage rite. 

To dwell with them remote from light! 

Well, brother, may I mourn 

That thou in evil hour didst mate: 

Me liying, thy dead hand from life bast Ion. 
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. THE HISTORY OF THE ELEGY. 19 

The dead revering^ thoa didat well revere; • 
Bat might to monarch's hand aaaignedt 
Let none defying caat off fear. 
Thou dieat for thy wilful mind. 

Unwept^ oniHendedy and onwedt 

Along the &ted way, 

ly hapless maid, am led. 

The holy eye of yon bright torch of day, 

Neyer, ah, never more to seel 

Over my evil lot no tears are shed, 

There wails no friend for me. 
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tombl bridal chamber! O abodel 
Dog to hold fast forever! Thee I enter 
To join my kindred, of whom moet already 
Persephone has numbered with the dead. 
Last of whom I, and with worst end by tKtf 
Go down, not having filled my time allotted. 

Oh, dty of my Theban fatherland ! 

Qods of my fathers^ line! 

They lead me forth to die, none stays their hand. 

Ye^ chiefk of Thebes divine. 

Behold me, of yoor royal house the last^ 

What things I of whkt men endore^ 

Because with holy hand and pore, ~ 

I, hallowed things hold fiutl* 

The stem and sombre tone underlying the whole 
of this celebrated passage suggests comparison with 
many in the Hebrew prophets, especially those 
lamenting the miseries inflicted upon the daughter 
of Zion, Jerusalem. 

In those stanzas of the AdonaU where the inheritors 
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SO ELEQZE8: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

of nnfulfilled renown rise from their seats to greet the 
new-comer among them, there is a direct imitation 
of Isaiah, only one of the many instances where Shel- 
ley has not scrupled to borrow the ideas of his prede- 
cessors, at the same time transmuting them into one 
glorious whole by the revivifying power of his genius. 
It is impossible to read without a thrill that awfully 
sublime passage in the fourteenth chapter of Isaiah 
which describes the kings of the earth as exulting over 
the down&U of the proud king of Babylon, who had 
oppressed them, and trodden upon their necks, now 
become weak and powerless as they: ''Hell from 
beneath is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming : 
it stirreth up the dead for thee, even all the chief ones 
of the earth : it hath raised up from their thrones all 
the kings of the nations. All they shall speak and 
say unto thee, art thou also become weak as we ? Art 
thou become like unto us? . . . They that see thee 
shall narrowly look upon thee and consider thee, say- 
ing: Is this the man that made the earth to tremble, 
that did shake kingdoms ? " 

Again and again do we hear the same strain in the 
inspired prophecies, one of woe and lamentation for 
the departed glory of Israel, and of fierce denunciation 
on the oppressors. An interesting description of the 
Hebrew elegy is to be found in Professor Driver's 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old TestamenL It 
was constructed, he says, with the most conscious art, 
notwithstanding its exquisite pathos ; the second mem- 
ber of the elegiac verse was a refrain, a reechoing of 
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THE HISTORY OF THE ELEGY. . n 

l.| the firsts seeming to die away in it, thus producing a 
I plaintive, melancholy cadence. Listen to the lamen- 
^ tations of Jeremiah : 



"How doth the city sit solitary, that was full of people 1 
How is she become as a widow— she that was great among 
\'^ the nations, and princess among proyinoes, 

How is she become tribatary ; 
She weepeth sore in the night, and her tears are on her cheeks; 
Among all her lovers she hath none to comfort her: 
All her friends have dealt treacherously with her, 
They are become her enemies. 
Judah is gone into captivity because of affliction, and because 

of great servitude. 
She dwelleth among the heathen, she findeth no rest; 
All her persecutors overtook her within the straits. 

Jerusalem remembereth in the days of her affliction and of 

her miseries 
All her pleasant things that were from the days of old; 
When her people fell into the hand of the adversary, and none 

did hdp her. 
The adversaries saw her, they did mock at her desolationa.'* 

Thus far we have considered the Greek elegy as 
included in, or fitted into an epic or drama, not stand- 
ing apart with a style and form distinctively its own. 
That it existed from early times in a purely lyrical 
form we know from the fragments that remain of 
L hymns to Linos and Adonis, having their b^nnings 

in a sort of nature-worship in the dim, far-off past 
As it is the universal tendenqr of primitive peoples 
when under the influe nce of strong. emotions to clothe 
their Jthoughts in figurative and rhythmical language^ 
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these orientals of Asia Minor, with their fervid imagi- 
nations, mourned the waning and departure of sum- 
mer under the guise of a beauteous youth dying 
before his prime, in songs that had for their refrain 
'Mi Linonf At Linon/*^ The same nature myth, 
varied in different localities, gave rise to the various 
festivals in honor of Adonis, Skephros, Hyacinthos 
and others in different parts of Asia Minor and Greece. 
Mr. Symonds in his Oreek Pods gives a translation 
of a fragment of a hynm to Linos, which is here 
transcribed: 

''O linos, thee the gods did grace; 
For unto thee they gave meet dcAr, 
First among men the song to ruse 
With shrill voice soonding high and dear; 
And Phoebns thee in anger days, 
And Moses moam around thy bier." 

What at first had been a wild rhythmic chant with 
incoherent rhapsodies, became in process of time 
developed into the splendid odes of Pindar and the 
lyrical parts of Greek tragedy. The selecting, dis- 
criminating genius of the Greeks, their wonderful, 
unerring instinct for the fitting, the harmonious, 
seized upon the vital elements of what had been 
before ill-shaped, ill-defined, and gave them a formar 
tive impulse which resulted in a canon of art that 
secured for each thought and emotion of the soul its 
most perfect expression. A certain exquisite sense of 
fitness determined the form into which a poem should 
be cast ; sound and sense were made to conform ; and 
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thus separate styles of verse evolved themselves, and 
came to be identified as subdivisions of lyric poetry. 
The iambic metre, swiftly moving, was the appropriate 
form for satire and invective; songs of lamentation 
and reflections upon the shortness and mutabilities of 
life were fittingly adjusted to a graver, more stately 
measure, partly adapted from the epic; while richer 
and more varied measures were chosen for Melici or 
lyric poetry in a narrower, more restricted sense ; those 
which we find associated with the choral odes, the gor- 
geous, surging, soul-intoxicating lyrics of Sappho, and 
the stirring trumpet-blasts of Pindar's genius. 

The word elegy is of uncertain derivation; some 
historians of Greek literature judging it to be derived 
from the word e-e-Xcyctv, to cry alas I and others deriv- 
ing it from the Armenian word dSgii^ flute, or from 
another word which means mourning or moumfuL 
At any rate, and see in this connection the AgarMm- 
non of Aiskulos, the origin of the elegy is closely con- 
nected with the improvements made in the flute in 
Phrygia, and the meaning seems to have included 
both the instrument and the plaintive melody played 
upon it As we have already seen, the elegy was 
known to the Homeric writers, in the form of the Epike' 
dion or dirge sung over the dead heroes in the Iliad. 
There, too, in the famous description of the shield of 
Achilles is distinct reference to the Linos song, the 
lament for the decay of summer. 

In the age immediately succeeding the composition 
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24 ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

of the Homeric poems, an age of transition, of migra- 
tions, and of conflicts between civilization and bar- 
barism, we trace the next step in the development of 
theel^y. Eallinos, of Ephesus, who lived in the 
early part of the seventh century B. C, used the 
el^;iac couplet with so much skill and effect in arous- 
ing the martial ardor of his countrymen, that we are 
rather inclined to question the statement that he was 
the inventor of it In the fragments that remain to 
us of his elegies, the spirit and language are so much 
akin to the spirit and language of the Homeric poems, 
that we see rather the gradual development from epic 
to lyric poetry than any sudden bound or transition. 
Tlie elegiac couplet consisted of a hexameter and 
pentameter, or properly speaking, the second member 
of the couplet was a mutilated hexameter, with a 
pause in the middle and at the end, allowing the mind 
to turn back upon itself in a manner, and dwell upon 
the thought, and gently accentuating or reechoing 
the tone of feeling indicated by the first verse. Henry 
Nelson Coleridge remarks that it was a conceit of Her- 
der's to liken this dactylic distich to a warrior maiden, 
married to heroic verse as to a husband. This kind 
of verse admirably lent itself to reflective moods of 
thought and chastened sadness of feeling. It will be 
seen, therefore, that elegiac poetry was of an intensely 
subjective or personal nature, the logical outcome of a 
period when men had just discovered their individu- 
ality, and had begun to analy2se their moods and 
feelings. 
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The social and political condition of the times was 
unsettled ; the noble chiefs were losing favor with the 
people; they were no longer implicitly followed; 
tyrants and oligarchs bore rule ; new theories of the 
origin of things and of the nature of the gods had 
begun to be taught ; and men, full of vague longing 
and aspiration after a more perfect social order and 
political organization found relief in the elegy for their 
surcharged feelings. As Mr. Jebb remarks of elegiac 
poetry, it was universal in its range of subject, and as 
it was ** tolerant of mediocrity/' it '' afforded a field in 
which any man could try his poetical powers on any 
thema ... No other form of poetry had so pro- 
longed an existence — from 700 B. C, down to the fiall 
of the Eastern Empira Constantinus Cephalas was 
adding recent work to his anthology when English 
.^Bthelstan was defeating the Danes.'' 

Tyrtaios used the elegy for warlike purposes ; Solon 
embodied in it lessons of patriotism and statesmanship, 
as well as ethical maxims. His celebrated elegy on 
Salamis was far-reaching in its effect Xenophanes of 
Colophon found elegiac verse a convenient vehicle for 
conveying his philosophic teaching, and for warning 
the Greeks against excessive devotion to athletic exer- 
cises, chiding them too for degeneracy of manners 
and morals. Phokylides, of Miletus, continues in the 
same strain of sententious and gnomic didacticism. 
But it is when we come to Theognis that we are made 
fully aware of the capabilities of this form of poetry. 
He indulges in complaints of unrequited love, and in 
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all sorts of diatribes on the condition of affairs^ social 
and politicaL He complains that the low-bom rule, 
while the good, the best, are left to languish in obscur- 
itjr, — by the good he means the nobles or the aristo- 
crats. He had become embittered by personal losses 
and disappointments in the political troubles of the 
times^ and his poetry reflects his pessimistic feeling. 
Yet his poetry was studied in the schools as contain- 
ing noble precepts for the guidance of youth. In one 
of his most famous elegies, he discourses of the 
immortality which his elegies will confer upon Kur- 
nos, a youth he loved after the Greek fashion, but who 
failed to return or appreciate his love. 

Theognis flourished in the latter half of the fifth 
century B. C. ; he was of Megara and was almost the 
only Dorian who wrote in elegiac verse. The Dorians 
were more reserved, less given to the expression of 
personal feeling than the lonians or .Allans. ChoraT 
odes were more suited to their grave and stately char- 
acter. The iEolians were more versatile in character, 
more sensuous, more ardent in feeling, more pleasure- 
loving and luxurious — ^the lighter, more varied forms 
of Melic poetry were better adapted to their genius, as 
exemplified in the poems of Sappho and Alcseos. 
Elegiacs and Iambics were written almost exclusively 
by poets of Ionian race. 

Archilochos, of Paros, and Semonides, of Amorgos, 
though chiefly writers of satires, wrote a few elegies. 
There is a beautiful poem by the former of these 
lamenting the death of friends who perished at sea. 
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StesichoroSy who, it is said, was a son of Hesiod, 660-6, 
wrote a poem, elegiac in tone, called Kalyki^ in which 
a maiden of that name prays to Aphrodite to grant 
her the love of a youth of whom she had become 
enamored. Mimnermoat, of Smyrna, should have 
claimed our attention before this. He was writing at 
about the thirty-seventh Olympiad, or at the seventh 
century B. C. He was an early contemporary of. 
Solon's. He gave to the elegy the character that we 
modems ordinarily attach to it, that of tender, plain* 
tive grief. His poems were filled with moumfulf^ 
querulous reflections on the fleeting nature of youth 
and its pleasures, the ills and joylessness of old age. 
Nanno, the beautiful flute-girl whom he hnmortalized 
by the elegies addressed to her, scorned his love, and 
another distinguishing note was introduced into his 
poetry — a luxurious indulgence in amorous longing 
and complaining. 

A certain austere grace and beauty in the elegy by 
Sappho upon the maiden Timas, diflTerentiates it widely 
from the other fragments which we possess of her 
poetry, so vivid in the imagination, and glowing with 
the fervid ardor and intensity of her feeling. Simon- 
ides, of Keos, has left behind him an enduring monu- 
ment in his epigrams upon those who gave up their 
lives at ThermopylsB, Salamis and elsewhere, rather 
than that Hellas ^ould pass under the yoke of Persia. 
The sweetness and harmony of his verse, the elegance 
and precision of his diction, the pathos and elevation 
of his thoughts, all combine to make them more last- 
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ing than brass or marble : ** Of those who fell at Ther- 
mopylsB, glorious is the fate and fair the doom ; their 
grave is an altar ; instead of lamentation, they have 
endless fisone; their dirge is a chant of praise. Such 
winding sheet as theirs no rust, no, nor all-conquering 
time shall bring to nought But this sepulchre of 
brave men hath taken for its habitant the glory of 
Hella& Leonidas is witness, Sparta's king, who hath 
left a mighty crown of valour and undying fame.** 
(Symonds* tr.) 

Again, we borrow from Mr. Jebb— his translation of 
the lines upon those who fell at the battle of Platsea : — 
" It was due to the valour of these men that smoke 
did not go up to heaven from the burning of spacious 
Tegea. Their choice was to leave their children a city 
flourishing in freedom, and to lay down their lives in 
front of the battle.'* Note the clear-cut precision 
of the words, no barren ornaments to mar the beau- 
tiful simplicity of the thought Simonides was the 
first to make Melic poetry an acceptable form for 
the treatment of elegiac themes. In his threnody, 
the Lament of Danae, the delicacy of his pathos is 
unrivaled. In comparing Pindar with Simonides, Mr. 
Symonds calls the latter ** tame," monotonous in his 
melancholy reflections upon the ills and mutations of 
life, while Pindar pursues his eagle flight into the very 
Elysium into which his heroes have gone : 

"For them the night all through^ 
In the hroad reahn below, 
The splendour of the son sprcAda endleai light; 
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Mid rosy meadows bright^ 
Their citjr of the tombs with inoense-ireet 

And golden chalices 

Of flowers and fruitage fidr. 

Scenting the breesj air. 
Is laden. There with horses and with plaj 
With games and Ijres, thej while the hoois awaj. 

On every side aroand 

Pnre happiness is foond. 
With all the blooming beauty of the world; 

There fragrant smoke upcurled 
From altars, where the biasing fire is dense 

With porftimed frankincense 

Burned anto gods in heayen. 

Through all the land is driven, 
Haking its pleasant places odouroua, 
With scented gales and sweet airs amourooa.** 

It is hardly a threnos, this fragment of Pindar's, 
rather a mighty paean, a song of victory, sounding 
much like one of his splendid Epinikian odes, of 
which we are happy in the possession of so many. 
But see Mr. Symonds' remarks on this passage in his 
Greek Podi. 

We have made a hasty survey of the first and best 
period of the Greek elegy extending from its rise about 
700 B. a, in the time of Kallmos to about 600 B. C, 
the beginning of that blossoming forth of the bril- 
liant dramatic genius of the Greeks. What is reck- 
oned as the second period of the Greek elegy extended 
from this time down to the Alexandrian epoch, and 
includes no one elegy which can be ranked as superla- 
tive in merit The choral odes absorbed the most 
strenuous energies of the poets, and the magnificent 
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dramas and orations, the philosophy of Plato and ^. 

Aristotle, the histories of Xenophon and Thucydides f ; 

overshadowed other forms of literary compositions, 
and the elegy in its older form was not so assiduously 
coltivated as it had been. 

It was not that the elegiac tone and sentiment had 
ceased to move the heart, for what are the Elddtra of 
Sophokles, and the Andromacht of Euripides but mono- 
dies? The dirge-like strains in the Antigone^ of 
Sophokles, have already been quoted. The Apologia 
of Plato, and the Memorabilia of Xenophon, are plain- 
tive in their elegiac quality ; the stately periods of the 
De Corona march on with a funereal solemnity as j| ^ 

Demosthenes describes the glorious career of those who 
died at Chseroneia. 

Thucydides, without a superflous word, pronounced 
by the mouth of Perikles that splendid panegyric on 
those who fell in the first year of the Peloponnesian 
war : " Offering up their lives collectively they have 
each one gained glory which will never die, a sepulchre 
meet illustrious: not that wherein their bones lie 
mouldering, but that in which their fame is treasured 
to be ever refreshed by every incident either of word 
or deed that stirs its remembrance. For of illustrious 
men the whole earth is the sepulchre : it is not only 
the inscription on the sepulchral slabs in their homes 
that records their fame, but even in a country where 
they were unknown, an unwritten monument dwells 
in the heart of every one, more durable than material 
sumumenta" 
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Compare this famous passage with that which has j 

already become classic in English, the Gettysburg 
oration of Mr. Lincoln : ** We cannot dedicate, we can- 
not consecrate, we cannot hallow this ground. The i ; 
brave men, living and dead, who struggled here, have 
consecrated it far above* our power to add or detract 
The world will little note, nor long remember, what 
we say here ; but it can never forget what they did 
here.*' l\ 

Any account of the Greek elegy of this second 
period must include some mention of the many lovely 
tributes to the dead on memorial tablets and 8tele$ ; !f 

which form so large a part of the collections in 
museums in Athens and elsewhere. 

When the Alexandrian period is reached, we have • I' 

come indeed to a period of decadence. All creative 
genius seems to be at a stand-stilL We are in the 
company of pedants, grammarians, litterateurs, and 
poetasters. Yet we must not be unmindful of our 
debt to them, for to their industry we owe many 
precious firagments of poems that would otherwise be 
irrecoverably lost The elegy at this time took on a | ^ 

new form, being cast into unvarying hexameters , t' 

instead of the alternate hexameter, and its modified 
shorter verse of the earlier period. Its theme, too, was 
different, no longer martial or gnomic, but erotic A 
pleasure-seeking people in a pleasure-loving age, there 
was no felt nec^l for the inculcation of patriotic feel- ; \\\ 

ing or moral precepts. The unreal, affected language 
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82 ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

but reflected the temper of the times, the want of 
earnestness. 

The LydCf of Antimachos, was a lament on the 
death of his beloved, into which was woven a vast 
amount of learning, — various myths concerning the 
origin of the gods, and instances from all the poets 
of antiquity of disappointed love and affection. In 
emulation of this, Hermesianax wrote a long elegy 
to his mistress, Leontion, filled with tiresome and 
inflated pedantry. Gydippe, the mistress of Kalli- 
machos, and Bittis, of Cos, who jilted Philetas, were 
the subjects of other Alexandrian elegies, which in 
their turn influenced the Roman elegists, TibuUus and 
Propertiu& Kallimachos wrote a labored elegy on 
Berenice's hair which may have suggested to Pope the 
motive for his Rape of the Lock. 

The three great el^es of the Alexandrian epoch, 
those of Theokritos, Bion, and Moschus, struck a note 
curiously modern in feeling, though seemingly artifi- 
cial in treatment Bucolic poetry touched some want 
in the lives of the hangers-on at the luxurious court 
of the Ptolemies at Alexandria. It was like a breath 
of fresh air in that artificial atmosphere to hear of the 
Dorian simplicity of Sicilian shepherds and goatherds 
piping to their flocks. Kings and warriors had had 
their epics ; drama and choral song and ode had cele- 
brated the deeds of semi-divine beings, heroes and vio- 
tors in the great games ; the praise of love and wine 
had been sounded; personal loves, hates, joys and 
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griefs had found expression in lyrics burning with 
intensity of passion, or throbbing with pathos and 
despair. 

" It still remained for goatherds and shepherds to 
be sungy^ as Mr. Henry Nelson Coleridge remarked, 
and so Theokritos sung the sorrows of Daphnis and 
his followers ; Bion and Moschus continued the strain, 
and pastoral poetry with its nymphs and shepherds, 
groves, dales, brooks, and other adjuncts of sylvan 
scenery, its confusion of things real and ideal, became 
an accepted form of verse. Its influence has laigely 
colored English poetry, indirectly through Vergil and 
the poets of the Italian Renaissance, from Spenser 
and Sir Philip Sidney and Milton, down to Pope, 
Tennyson and Swinburne. The fifth and tenth 
Eclogues of Vergil are elegies. In the one, the death 
and apotheosis of Julius Caesar are celebrated. 
Ambrose Philips and Pope have directly imitated this 
eclogue in their pastorals. In the tenth eclogue is 
sung the hopeless love of Gallus for Lycoris, i e., 
Cytheris, an actress. Pope, in Windaor Forest, and in 
his second pastoral, has some reminiscences of this 
eclogue, and the lines : ^ 



** Nymphs, o'er what lawns, what forests did je rova^ 
l^en Gallus fitded in disastrous loTSb" 



are easily paralleled in Milton's Lycidaa, and in the 
AdonaiB of Shelley. 
Who can wonder at the swoon of Octavia as the 
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tender vibrating tones of the poet's voice brought out 
all the pathos in the lines : 

"Ta Mareelliis eris. Manibos data lilia plenUI 
Pnrpiireoe spargitm flores, animamqQe nepotia 
His Baltem aocamalem dones, et ftuigar inani 
Manere.*' (JSk, VL, 883-886.) 

At once recurs to mind the passage in Oymbelinef 
where Arviragus enumerates the flowers with which he 
will '^ sweeten'' the grave of Fidele, the passage in 
LyddoBf and that in Burns' EUffy on Matthew Render* 
son. With these, too, we may compare a passage in 
Marot's Lament for Louise of Savoy, mother of Fran- 
cis L, of France: ''Bring branches of full growth, 
bring laurel, ivy, honoured white lilies and green rose- 
mary, roses in plenty, yellow marigolds, the golden 
crowfoot, purple amaranth, fresh lavender, and pinks 
of lively hue, white hawthome, and the hawthome 
tinted blue, all flowers that are sweet and beautiful — 
then heap them thick upon the tomb." 

Come we now to the '' tuneful brethren three," Catul- 
lus, TibuUus and Propertius, Roman poets, who, emu- 
lating the example of Kallimachos, Philetas the Coan, 
master of Theokritos, and others of that learned cote- 
rie at Alexandria, in the cultivation of erotic poetry, 
succeeded in naturalizing the love elegy in Latin 
poetry. But they far excelled those from whom they 
drew their inspiration, in force and naturalness of 
thought, in grace and dignity of language, and in the 
easy flow and finish of their verse. Love was their 
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master-passion. At one time they sung in the tender- 
est ecstasy of the enjoyment of love ; and again they 
echoed the wildest lamentations of despair. In nat- 
ural grace and simplicity Catullus is easily first of the 
three. What can be more tenderly winning than his 
Imes to '' Lesbia Fair '^ ? 

'« Bat Leebia's beaaUfbl, I sweurl 
And for- henelf she stole 
The charms meet rare of eyery fidr 
To frame a perfect whole^** 

or more wildly despairing than to ''Lesbia False **? 

"A woman as loved shall be 
No woman e*er by thee again.** 

The pity of it is that such devotion had not a more 
worthy object, for Lesbia was no other than the infet- 
mous Clodia, at whom Cicero directed some of his 
most powerful invectives. She was unquestionably 
dowered with the rarest attractions of person and 
mind, but with these was joined a most profligate 
character. Ineffably tender and touching was an el^;y 
written to commemorate the death of a brother whose 
ashes found a resting place on Trojan ground. Of the 
same tone were the elegies he addressed to licinius 
Calvus Macer, on the death of his mistress, Quinctilia. 
Most of the elegies of TibuUus were written in praise 
of Delia, although later, two other fair mistresses 
claimed their due in tuneful tributes of song. Pro- 
pertius wrote four -books of love-elegies addressed to 
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Cynthia, who, as report goes, was no less witty and 
wise than beautifuL 

In one of Mr. John Addington Symonds' latest 
works, he calls attention to a little idyl or elegy which 
he considers the parent of most of the exquisite things 
that have been said of roses and their short-lived 
beauty from the time of Ausonius in the fourth cen- 
tury down to the present The sentiment which finds 
expression in the lines of Rufinus to Rhodocleia : 

^For time fkdes thee as he fiuies the roses; 
Nor they nor thoa may reyive again,'* 

is reechoed constantly in varying moods of fancy by 
Lorenzo dei Medici, Poliziano, Tasso, Marini, Ronsard, 
Herrick, Waller, Austin Dobson and others. Part of 
the elegy by Ausonius, and others, in the same strain 
of thought appear in place in another part of this 
work, and for others which strike the same key-note of 
thought, the reader is referred to Longfellow's Pacta 
and Poetry of Europe. 

Cino da Pistoia and Dante Alighieri were contempo- 
raries. Both have left us elegies, each in his own way 
bewailing with passionate tenderness the loss of the 
lady he loved, after sounding the bitterest depths of 
grief I cannot think of a passage in all literature 
more pathetic than that in which Cino describes him- 
self as prostrate with grief upon the hard stones at the 
grave of Selvaggia, and then rising up and departing 
with voice of despair, '' con voce di dohre,'^ he left the 
mountain-side calling aloud the name of Selvaggia. 
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The love of Dante for Beatrice was so pure and ele- 
vated, so idealized, that he passed from the worship of 
the beautiful being herself to the contemplation of 
Abstract Beauty, and she became to him not as the 
daughter of mortal men, but of angels, and was at last 
glorified as the symbol of Divine Wisdom. But before 
he had enthroned her in the Empyrean amid choirs 
of angels and all the blessed, — ^before he had conceived 
the idea of writing that poem which was to honor her 
more than any other woman that has ever lived, he 
had written the VUa Nuovd^ so humanly tender in the 
love and grief expressed at the death of Beatrice, that 
it passes all wonder how any can conceive her to have 
been a creature of the imagination and not a living, 
breathing woman. 

Petrarch, besides the sonnets he wrote to commemo- 
rate Laura's death, wrote an elegy on Cino, the lover 
of Selvaggia. Cino's renown as a doctor of laws was 
eclipsed by that he gained as a poet, the sweetness and 
elegance of his verses being inferior only to those of 
Petrarch himselt ^ 

As we have seen that in Greek and Latin poetry, the 
elegy was not always confined to a lament for the 
dead, so among the poets of the Renaissance in Italy, J 
— ^although Poliziano, Bembo, Castiglioni and Pontano 
celebrated their loves and sorrows in polished odes^ 
highly artificial pastorals, and tearful threnodies^— 
some, essaying the role of Tyrtaios and Solon, turned it 
to the purpose of patriotism and political invective. / 
Giovanni Antonio Flaminio in a fine elegy appeals^to 
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the Pope for the protection of Italy; and Ercole Strozzi, 
in an elegy on Csesar Borgia, mourns the defeat of the 
hopes which had been placed m the Spanish popes, 
Celixtus III., and Alexander VL 

Sannazzaro wrote an elegy in which he evinces his 
platonic attachment for a noble lady, the Marchesa 
Cassandra, who had cherished him in his old age, 
and whose home sheltered him when he died. He 
had been an exile for love of the beautiful Carmosina, 
whom he addressed as Amaranta, in his elegiac pas- 
toral, Arcadia^ replete with forceful thoughts and deli- 
cate imagery clothed in graceful language. Lorenzo 
dei Medici wrote love elegies when in middle age. In 
his early manhood he had tuned his lyre. with others 
to lament the death of La bella SinumeUa^ the beloved 
of his brother Giuliano, whose soul he described as 
transformed into a star. This beautiful lady was 
carried to her burial with her face uncovered, and 
as her funeral passed through the streets of Florence, 
the whole city was moved to tears at the sight All 
the poets of the time laid upon her bier elegies in 
Greek, Latin and Italian, bewailing the passing away 
of so much grace and loveliness from the earth. 

In recent Italian poetry there is not much in an 
elegiac strain that is superlative in quality, yet Car- 
ducci, the greatest of living Italian poets, has a touch- 
ing elegy on his son Dante. Some pessimistic poetry 
by Arturo Graf, a young Italian poet, may, for acerbity 
of tone be compared with the elegies of Theognis. In 
ihem is reflected the bitter, morbid feeling of one out 
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"Und fiber dem Wald kindet der Moigen dch an.'* 

To go far back, nearer to the beginnings of German 
poetry, Gudrun answers to the Miltonic test of " simplOp 
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of touch with his time. Manzoni and Silvio Pellico 
have written elegiacs in a nobler strain. 

It may be that there is something in the genius of 
the German language, or is it that in the German 
nature there is something alien to it, that the elegy | 

has never taken kindly root in German literature. . 

Whatever may be the reason, no one elegy can be i| 

singled out as at all comparing with the three great 
Alexandrian elegies, or any of the four or five great 
elegies in English literature, for high poetic quality 
or depth of feeling; no one that shows the simple 
naturalness, the airy gracefulness of the elegy to Les- : 

bia's sparrow by Catullus, or the sustained force and j 

nobleness of the Commemoration Ode by our own 
LowelL 

The Roman elegies of Goethe have been com- 
pared to the elegies of Tibullus and Propertius, but 
there is not in them the coloring of intense per- 
sonal feeling which comes out so strongly in the ele- 
gies to Delia and Cynthia. The AlexiB and Dara^ and 
AmyrUaB, classed as elegies, are to my mind pastorals 
without the elegiac quality. In Euphrosyne^ anelegy 
upon the death of the actress, Christine Becker, there 
is a tone of sadness and much dignity of thought and 
expression. The last line is especially fine : 
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sensuous^ passionate/' with a strong elegiac note 
throughout 

The same remark as to the absence of any one elegy 
of acknowledged excellence in German literaturOi 
applies with equal force to the literature of France ; 
the genius of the language or of the people rendering 
it impossible to conform to the severe exactions of 
the elegy. Nevertheless we can point to a few of 
fervid, tender beauty, notably the one addressed by 
Charles of Orleans to his deceased wife, Isabella 
of France, who died in child-bed at the age of twenty- 
two, and some of those written by Ronsard to the 
memory of his beloved Marie. A celebrated Lament 
in literary history — Hanh, Gustave Masson, in his 
Early French LUerature^ terms it — is that written 
by Sordello on Blancas or Blacatz, who died 1256. 
It is in a strain of mingled lament for the fallen 
hero, and reproach for all the princes of Europe. 
Furthermore, Mr. Gardner, in his Dant^s Ten Heavens^ 
remarks that it was this poem that led Dante to assign 
to Sordello the place he holds in the Purgatorio. 

Another elegy in Provencal literature noted on 
account of the singer and the hero he laments, is that 
by the famous Bertrand de Born, on the death of Richard 
CkBur de Lion. There is another elegy on Richard by 
Guatefrid, in which the writer bewails the day in 
which the prince met his death — " 0, Venerii Lachrir 
moM Die^!* Marot and others wrote a few elegies, 
frigid and artificial in tone, destitute of any trace of 
true feeling. 
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A truer note, that of sincere feeling, is beard in 

'] the lyrics of Louise Lab6 and Desportes; Andr6 

V . Chenier's La Jeune Captive has touched a tender chord 

in many hearts; Millevoye's Chviea des FeuiUei and 

Lamartine's Le» MedUatians. are in a strain of meU 

i 

4 ancholy musing. In Les FeuiUes (f AuUmnef Vio- 

i tor Hugo sings his private joys and sorrows He has 

I one elegy of plaintive beauty bewailing the death of 

I his daughter and her husband by drowning, six 

months after their marriage, in 1843. A most remark- 
able tribute was that paid to Thfophile Gautier by 
eighty poets of France, England and Italy, who united 
to lay upon his tomb " a wreath more profuse with 
laurels than any which has been recorded in the his- 
tory of elegiac song." Of these, Swinburne con- 
tributed a long English poem of forty-nine stanzas^ an 
English Sonnet, a French Ode, a French Sonnet^ Greek 
and Latin verses. 
Sadness is the dominant note of the e arly E nrfish 
^; ^ lyrics. The conditions of life were hard for our fore- 

fathers, when Kelt and Saxon and Dane were killing 
and maiming each other, laying waste the whole coun- 
I try, burning towns and villages, encompassing th^;n 

and ceorl in the same ruin. The mystery of life was 
keenly felt — all its harsh and stem realities. 

Into the very warp and woof of the oldest English 
lyric there is woven a piercing pathos which rends our 
very hearts. The lyrical ring is true throughout^ not- 
withstanding the structure of the poem is epic. Deor, 
the minstrel, sings of the rigors of the climate under 
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the pale northern sky, the reverses of fate — ^the ills of 
poverty, the fortunes of war, the loss of home and 
kindred, shame and sorrow of private wrong. But 
Deor looks at the facts of life hravely as a man should ; 
he sees a hreak in the clouds, and the sunshine of hope 
comes gleaming through. After recounting the sor- 

. rows of others, the refrain of his song is ^ This he 
overwent^ this also may I." The Wanderer takes up 
the same grievous lament for vanished joys ; and the 
minor key prevails in The Wife^s Complaint^ The Hu^ 
handle Message and other poems of this early period. 

Llywarch Hen, 650-640, in a Marvmad of great 
beauty sings the dirge of Tren — the White City, the 
Uriconium of the Romans, and Kynddylan^ the British 
king slain while defending its walls. Gwalchmai and 

. other bards in later days sang of the prowess of Owain 
Gwynedd and mourned the departure of so much 
virtue and valor. But not only did heroes fallen in 
battle receive their meed of song, but fair and beauti- 
ful women to whose charms of youth and beauty the 
Welsh poets were specially susceptible. Gwenhwyvar 
is bewailed in song by a certain Gruffydd, as ( 

" The weaver of white and green, of red and blue, 
Now in the painful fold of death."* 

Davydd ab Gwilym, the Welsh Petrarch, rehearses 
for us the praises of his Laura — ^Morvydd, when she 
lay cold in death. There is an ethereal, spiritual 
grace in the imagination of the Kelt when he sings of 
love and death. No land is free from the dominion of 
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that grim spectre. Death, who subjects all realms to 
his sway. He enters even into that ideal region of 
Keltic romance illumined by all the light of fancy and 
imagination. Sir Lancelot dies and over him is 
uttered that impassioned elegy so finely rendered in 
Sir Thomas Malory's version of the old tale. 

'' Sir Launcelot there thou lyest thou that were neuer 
matched of erthely knyghtes hand / and thou were the 
curtliest knyght that euer bare shelde / and thou were 
the truest frende to thy louer that euer bestrode horse/ 
and thou were the trewest louer of a synful man that 
euer loued woman/ and thou were the kyndest man 
that euer strake wy th swerde / and thou were the gode- 
lyest personne that euer cam emonge prees of knyghtes/ 
and thou was the mekest man and the lentyllest that 
euer ete in halle emonge ladyes/ and thou were the 
sternest knyghte to thy mortal foo that euer put spere 
in the breste / " 

Few elegies remain belonging to the period known 
to students of literature as Middle English. One of 
the earliest in this period is on the death of Edward 
I.i preserved to us in Percy's Sdigtbes. One stanza 
alone is given here : 

'^ A Englond ahte for to knowe 

Of wham that song ia that 7 aynge; 
Of Edward Kynge that lith bo lowe, 

Zent al tLia worlds is now conapringe; 
Trewest mon of alls things^ 

Ant in werre war ant wyse, 
For him we ahte oore honden wrynga^ 

Of Christendom he ber the prya." 
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44 ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

To this period belongs the Lament for the Dethe 
of Duchesse Blaimche in the Bole of the Ducheseef 
indeed the motive of the ^ Boke " is elegiacaL Pearl 
18 a fourteenth century poem, author unknown, in 
which the writer bewails the loss of a child named 
Maigaret — ^'^ Pearl fair enow for princes' pleasance." 
The father, in an impassioned apostrophe to his 
daughter, exclaims: "0, Pearl I art thou in sooth 
my pearl, so mourned and wept for through so 
many nights? " And the answer comes : " Thou hast 
no pearl, and never hadst one ; that thou lost was 
but a rose, that flowered and faded; now only has 
the rose become a pearl forever." ''For that thou 
lostes waes hot a rose, that flowred and fayled as 
hit gefe kynde." (The modem rendering by Israel 
GoUancz, Lend., 1891.) 

Thomas Skelton, 1460-1629, Poete-Lauriate, Lauriat^ 
Lauriate to Henry VII., comes in at the close of this 
period, and shows his skill at |' dyuysing '' elegiacs on 
numerous persona One of his first attempts was an 
elegy upon the death of the " Noble Prince Kynge 
Edwarde the forthe." Another in Latin is in memory 
of Margaret^ Countess of Derby. Still another " Vpon 
the dolourus dethe and much lamentable chaunce of 
the moste honorable Erie of Northumberlande.'' But 
all his efforts at elegiac verse, his invention of the 
Skeltonic short verse, his claim to be one of the fathers 
of English drama, are quite thrown into the shade by 
his famous Dirige of PhyUuppe^ or as Skelton puts it 
in another place : 
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"Of Phillipe Sparow, the lamentable fkte, 
The dolefhll desteny and the carefiill chaonce 
Dyuyaed by Skelton after the fhnerall rate.** 

Eighteen lines sufficed to immortalize Lesbia's spar^ 
rowy but as many hundred were required to record in 
adequate manner "The vertues ally" and all the 
"prety thynges" of Joanna Scroupe her sparrowe. 
But to prove that quality, not quantity alone is repre- 
sented in this elegy, let us hear what a high critical 
authority. Prof. Child, has to say of it Moreover, his 
opinion is enforced by the judgment of a no less subtle 
critic than Coleridge : '' PhyUype Sparrowe exhibits such 
fertility and delicacy of fancy and such ease of expres- 
sion that it might well be characterized by Coleridge 
as an 'exquisite and original poem.''' Joanna is 
represented as singing the lament for her sparrow. 
" Tho' Sulpicia at Rome," she says: 

" Wolde pretende 
My sparrowe to commende 
I trowe she conde not amende 
Reportynge the yertnes all 
Of my sparrow royaU,"* 

and she goes on to tell in her grief how ^ 

** Gyb oar cat hath dayne 
Slayne at Oarowe** 

this paragon of virtues. 

"Kynge Phylyp of Macedony 
Had no soch Phylyp as I, 
No, no syr, hardely. 

That Tengeance I ask and ciye 
By way of exdamacyout 
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On an the bole na^on 

Of cattea wylde and tame, 

God aend them aorow and ahamel 

That cat apeceylly 

That alew ao craelljy 

My lytell prety aparrowe 

That I brought up at Carowe. 

• •••••••• 

Alaa my herte it atyngea^ 
Bemembrynge prety thyngeal** 

Then the Mr dame falls into a strain of gentle 
moralizing: 



V^ 



''Of fortnne thia the channce 
Standeth In yaryanoe; 
Oft timea after pleaaaunoe^ 
TWble and greoaonoe: 
No man can be aore 
AUway to have pleaaore.** 

She bids all the fowls of the air to the funeral to help 
her make moan, — ^the jay, goldfinch, ** robyn redbrest '^ 
— ** so shall he be the preest^" the " partryche,'' the 
** Ivsty chaunting nyghtyngal " : 

''The mania with her whyateU 
Shall rede there the pyatell,* 
The peoocke ao proode 
Becauae hia yoyce ia loode^ 
And bath a gloriona tayle^ 
He ahall aynge grayle; 
The owie that ia ao foole^ 
Moat help na to boule." 
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The humor is enchanting^ '' especyally " the claim of 
the "pecocke so proud" to "synge grayle" (the gradual 
in the mass). What opulence in the matter of spelling. 
Skelton is not to be fettered to one poor, paltry, miser- 
able style of orthography. He puts his hand in and 
deals out his consonants right liberally, '' especyally ^ 
his I's and t's ; and his y's, how royally they are flung 
aroimd, ignoring the i's almost entirely. Mistress 
Scroupe recounts various " historious tales," that seem 
to have little connection with Phylyp Sparowe, con- 
sciously or unconsciously in parody of the style of 
Chaucer, Lydgate, and Gower, and then '' assayes " an 
" epytaph " in " Latyne, playne, and light " : 

" Flos Tolacram formoae. 
Vale." 

• 

Many are the feathered songsters whose memory has 
been embalmed in elegiac verse from Lesbia's sparrow 
down to Matthew Arnold's canary. Besides the two 
sparrows that have already received due consideration, 
there was the sparrow belonging to Phyllys, whose 
death, cruelly brought about by a cat, was duly cele- 
brated by Dnunmond, of Hawthomden. ''Oattes" 
and their fell propensities were execrated before the 
days of Joanna Scroupe, for, in the Greek Anthology, 
Agathias is on record as vowing vengeance upon one 
that had killed a favorite bird, and solemnly declar- 
ing that for "one guiltless life shall nine be paid." 
Francesco Coppetta, 1620-1664, merits the title of 
laureate of the feline species. In an ode on the loss 
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On an the hole nacyon f 

Of cattea wylde and tame, I 

God aend them aorow and ahamel 

That cat apeceylly 

That alew ao craellj. 

My lytell prety aparrowe 

That I brought up at Carowe. 



Alaa my herte it atyngea^ 
Bemembrynge prety thyngeal** 



Then the fiedr dame falls into a strain of gentle 
moralizing: V.^ 

V 

• 

''Of fortone thia the channce 
Standeth In yaryanoe; ^ 

Oil timea after pleaaaonoe^ - \ 

TWble and grenaonoe: 
No man can be aore 
AUway to have pleaaure.** 

She bids all the fowls of the air to the funeral to help 
her make moan, — ^the jay, goldfinch, " robyn redbrest " 
— " so shall he be the preest," the " partryche," the 
** Ivsty chaunting nyghtyngal '' : 

''The mania with her whyateU 
Shall rede there the pyatell,* 
The pecocke ao pronde 
Becauae hia voyce ia loode, 
And hath a gloriona tayle, 
He ahaU aynge grayle; 
The owle that ia ao foole^ 
Most help na to houle." 
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cat ; Robbie Bums' *' gude bay mare/' Peg Nicholson ; 
and Mailie, his pet yowe ; the lap-dog, Echo ; Mr. Wil- 
Ham Watson's dog; and "Eai," and Odst^ whose 
tribute of appreciation ^m their* master was of so 
rare a kind, that for such, a king might wish to die. 
Quiet, gentle humor, Cowper's very own, pervades the 
epitaph upon Tiney, the pet hare, and the lines to Mrs. 
Throckmorton's bullfinch ; while the mingled pathos 
and humor of Goldsmith's Elegy upon a Mad Dog 
suggest the same qualities. A far more delicate and 
graceful combination of those qualities is to be foimd 
in The Last Leaf, and The One Hon Shay, sorely 
el^acal, if anything. 

From Skelton, in the time of Henry Vn., to Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, who died but the other day, is a long 
digression — a period covered by the whole of modem 
history, by the whole of Modem English. A fine 
chase have we been led by Mistress Joanna's " lytell, 
prety sparrowe." 

Fairly within the period of Modem English, the 
splendid burst of lyric passion and dramatic energy 
which distinguishes the Elizabethan age, is in strong 
contrast with the barrenness and jejuneness of aU 
poetic effort that characterizes the period of Middle 
English, with but a few noted exceptions Stranger 
still is it to note the distinctively elegiac tone of so 
much of the love poetry of the earlier part of this 
period — ^the sixteenth century. 

It seems paradoxical that in a time of so much 
stirring adventure, when the fires of religious con- 
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troversy were raging throughout EuropOi when there 
was 80 much to do and dare — sailing beyond seas 
to discover new lands, fighting in the Low Countries 
and on the seas against the armies of Spain — ^when 
there were such infinite possibilities for eager, strenu- 
ous souls like Frobisher, Drake, Raleigh, Sir Hum- 
phrey Gilbert, Sir Philip Sidney and the rest of that 
band who made the Elizabethan Age what it was 
— unique in history and literature— that there could 
be room and time for such furnace-like sighing, such 
piteous pleading, such grievous complaints as the lovers 
and poets of the time have put upon record. Says Mr. 
Lounsbury, commenting upon this feature of the times : 
'« Judging from internal evidence which the writings of 
the period furnish in abundance, we cannot resist the 
conclusion that the mistresses of the poets of the six- 
teenth century were hardened to entreaty and pitiless to 
prayer to an extent of which no previous or later record 
exists in the amatory annals of the English raca*^ 

However, jesting aside, strong feeling and torturing 
passion must have been at bottom before such forceful 
and patient spirits as Shakspere and Sidney and their 
predecessors of but a little while, Wyatt and Surrey, 
could have given us the love-poetry of their sonnets. 
We are to remember that the man who wrote the son- 
nets, " Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth," '* That 
time of year thou mayest in me behold/' '' Tired with 
all these, for restful death I cry," and " The expense of 
spirit," was not one who has given us much of himself 
or one who wore his heart upon his sleeve. 
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Compare too, with these, the virile force and fire of 
many of the Astrophd and SUUa sonnets, and of that 
superb lyric, A Dirge far Love. This last^ it was whis- 
pered, was written on the occasion of the marriage of 
Penelope Devereaux to Lord Bich. The Lady Pene- 
lope, as it is well known, had been for years the prom- 
ised bride of Sidney, but for family reasons the match 
was broken o£ The intense personal note in thalines : 

I "An loTe ia dead infected 

I With plagoe of deep disdain: 

: ^ Worth, aa not worth, rfjacted. 

And fidth, ikir aoorn doth gain," 

reveals to as at once the fidelity with which Sidney 
had followed the counsel of his Muse, '* Look in thy 
heart and write.'' 

The same intense feeling of passion and regret comes 
out in the latest AmareUi Sonnets of Spenser, before 
the Elizabeth of those poems had given her lover and 
poet, occasion for that rapturous song of firuition and 
satisfied longing, the EpUhalamium, 

After these brilliant and extraordinary flashes of 
genius, the tender amatory strains, now joyous, now 
grievous, and by no means destitute of true feeling, 
which Daniel, Constable and others dedicated to their 
Delias and Dianas, their Celias and Phillises, seem 
almost tame and trifling. 

But a love-elegy, no matter how poignant the soi^ 
row it expresses, does not touch us with so keen a 
sense of hopelessness or desolation, as does a lament 
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for a loved one removed from sight by death* This 
sacred sorrowing for the dead, the grief of friend for 
firiend, of lover for mistress, of husband for wife, of 
parent for child, of child for parent, has given us some 
of the sublimest as well as tenderest strains in English 
poetiy. 

Of the several hundred elegies called forth by the 
death of the all-accomplished Sidney, none are of 
more than mediocre quality, if we except the one by 
Raleigh. Spenser, in 1595, collected six of them into 
a memorial volume, writing the initial poem himself 
— this one, Astrophelf is hardly worthy of its author, 
seeming cold and devoid of true feeling. The DolefuU 
Lay of Clarinda^ by Mary, Countess of Pembroke, Sid- 
ney's sister, the Elegie by Matthew Roydon, redeemed 
from oommonplaceness by the well-known graceful 
lines banning ''A sweet attractive kind of grace," and 
the one by Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, are more sin- 
cere in tone, though not rising into the higher r^ons 
of poetry. 

Besides the poems already named, the volume 
included two by Ludovick Brysket, The Mourning 
Mtm of ThedyliB, and A PoBtoraU ^logue. The ele- 
gies by Raleigh, Lord Brooke, and Roydon appeared 
anonymously in this collection. They had already 
appeared without authors' names in the Phoenix Ned^ 
in 1693. This circumstance has caused some little 
misunderstanding as to the authorship, but the one by 
Raleigh was ascribed to him by Sir John Harrington 
as early as 1591 ; afterwards it was quoted as his, by 
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Drummondy and later authorities concur in this 
opinion. Lamb and Tod have adjudged those attribu- 
ted severally to Brooke and Roydon to be rightfully 
theirs. Constable's four sonnets to Philip Sidney's 
Soul are not without poetic fervor, and tender regretful 
feeling, — saving them, mayhap, from the condemnation 
applied above to most of the elegies in memory of 
Sidney. 

Astrophel and Daphnaida were not the only ones 
commemorated by the mournful muse of Spenser. 
The Lady Dido, conjectured by some— though it is not 
clear upon what authority — ^to have been a natural 
daughter of Leicester's, was celebrated by Spenser in 
the Eleventh Eclogue of the Shepherd^B Calendar. In 
the argument to the poem it is stated that it is an 
imitation of, though far surpassing, Clement Marot's 
Elegy upon Louise of Savoy. To my mind, Italian 
influence, specially potent in English literature just 
then, is far more distinctly traceable. 

No very long time elapsed after Sidney and that 
fatal field in Flanders, before another season of public 
mourning was ordained for England. The young 
Prince Henry, son of James L, in whom the proud 
hopes of the nation had been centred, was stricken 
down, November 6th, 1612, in his eighteenth year. 
The universal grief which paralyzed the whole people 
was only equaled when a similar calamity fell upon 
England, the death of the Princess Charlotte. It was 
a crushing blow to the poets and scholars of the day, 
for to such bad the young prince been specially 
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attracted, and to them had he given most encouraging 
marks of fovor. 

The universities of Cambridge and Oxford sent 
forth an astonishing number of volumes, compris- 
ing sermonSi pamphlets, and elegiac verse of all 
sorts — ^many having profundity of sorrow indicated 
by black-edged paper. Chapman, who had dedicated 
his translation of Homer to the prince, published an 
Epicedium on the ''most disastrous death" of the young 
Henry, and a sonnet in the most rugged of verse. 
William Browne, who wrote BrUannia^B Pastoral^ 
essayed his first publication at this time in conjunction 
with Christopher Brooke. The two elegies, a copy of 
which in manuscript still exists in the Bodleian, were 
** consecrated to the never-dying memorie of the most 
worthily admyred : most heartily loved : and genei^ 
ally bewayled Prince Henry, Prince of Wales.** 

Alexander of Menstrie, one of the thirty-two " gentle- 
men extraordinary ^ of the prince's private chamber, 
published an Epicede^ weighty in thought, but halting 
in metre; others. Sir John Davies, Donne, Wither, Cam- 
pion, Basse, and Raleigh, pressed forward with their 
poetical tributes. The title of the elegy by Basse reads : 
Oreat BriUdneB Sanna-ddf BewaUed wUh a Shower of 
Tharei. 

" Here lies the world's Delight, 
Deed to oar tight, but in etenud light," 

is an extract from one by Ignoto in a collection entitled 
Mausoleum of the CJioiceH FUywera of Epitaph on Prince 
Henry. Raleigh, in the last sentence of his Hie- 
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tory of the Worldf touchingly alluded to the hopee 
buried in the grace of this prince. A sonnet attribu- 
ted to Raleigh on this occasioUi ends with the lines: 

"Qresi Britain now bat great to all appear% 
In her great loss and oceans of tear^" 

and we are rudely awakened firom our dreams of poetic 
fitness and excellence by the halting metre, and the 
coarseness of sentiment in the last line. 

By &T the fairest wreath of poesy laid upon the 
tomb of the young Henry was that contributed by 
Drummondy of HawthomdeUy Ttar$ on (he Death qf 
McdiadeB. Prince Henry had applied this name to 
himselfi an anagram constructed from the words MUe$ 
a Deo. As Professor Masson has pointed out, we dis- 
cover in this poem the same structural basis — sustained 
pastoralism, the same blending of things real and 
ideal — ^historical events being set in a haze of poetical 
imagery, and even the same line and phrases used by 
Milton afterwards in Lycidae. Poor Milton, after sug- 
gestions taken from Theokritos, and Bion, and Vergil, 
and Drummond, not much of him remains, but some- 
how in reading LyddM^ it is of Milton we are think- 
ing and not of the other courtly poets at alL Drum- 
mond's elegy closes with an epitaph in the shape of 
a pyramid, artificial in tone, as such conceits must 
necessarily be, when thought is tortured to conform 
to ingenious designs of altars, Easter wings, pillars 
and such like, so much affected by George Herbert^ 
and a few others. 
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Prince Henry's earnest character, giving promise of 
future usefulness, and his many engaging qualities, 
had endeared him to the nation at large and to an 
inner circle of Mends, so that the elegies poured forth 
upon his death -were not all of the frigid dullness 
which characterizes most effusions upon the death of 
royal and titled personages found in the works of Ben 
Jonson, Dryden and others, and which are hardly 
worth the mention. 

Nowhere, not even for an instant, in the lines On 
the Death of the Duke of Clarence and Avondale, does 
Tennyson, even with the practiced touch of many 
years, move our hearts in subtlest sympathy as with 
the unutterable pathos of those lines for Arthur Hal- 
lam, the friend of his youth : 

" Bat, O, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still I " 

Nowhere there, does he sound for us the note of bit- 
terest grief, or reach the spiritual height of In 
MeTnofiofn/L 

Waller, in his lines upon the death of the Duke of 
Cambridge, makes of the event occasion for an artfully 
turned compliment to the living ; and the Threnodia 
AuguetalxB — for Charles IL, by Dryden, is so full of 
artificial conceits, and so devoid of feeling and of the 
usual nervous force of its author, that it eminently 
justifies the criticism of Dr. Johnson, that " it is neither 
pathetic nor magnificent" All that can be said of 
Congreve's Ode on the Death of Queen Mary^ and of 
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Southey's Ode on the Death of the Princeas Choflotte 
ia, that they are not the worst of their kind| but are 
smgularly deficient in tenderness and force of thought 
The circumstances attending the death of the Princess 
Charlotte were not without elements of pathosi and 
served to inspire Byron with some of the most impres- 
sive passages in Childe BdroUL 

Thomas More, in his younger days, had essayed the 
funeral song of Elizabeth of York, wife of Henry 
VII.; but poetical justice compels the harsh state- 
ment that more of pious resignation than poetical 
fervor is to be found in this production. Jane Sey« 
mour, whose death should have evoked strains more 
fitting the sad occasioui was lamented throughout the 
kingdom in several ballads of doggerel verse. Leo- 
poldinai wife of Ferdinand of Austria, more fortu- 
nate, having for her elegist the noted scholar and 
poet» Balde, was mourned in a Latin ode of much 
beauty. Charles Stuart, whose tragic taking-off| 
silenced the Muse of the Cavalier poets, had his elegy 
pronounced by that stem republican, Andrew MarveU, 
in some lines of tender delicacy : 

** He nothiiig common did, nor mean. 
Upon that memorable ecene^ 
But with hifl keener ej% 
The axe*t edge did try ; 
Nor called the gods with vnlgar spite^ 
To vindicate his spotleea right; 
)'| Bat bowed his comely head 

Down, ai upon a bed." 

Strange to say these lines form no part of a set or 
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fonnal elegy upon CharleSi but occur in an ode in 
honor of Cromwelli whose elegy fhe poet wrote later. 
This, to his credit it must be said, fieur exceeds others 
upon the Lord Protector in point of sincerity and 
poetical merit 

CharleSi while in Carisbrooke CSastle^ 1648| com- 
posed an elegy on his misfortunesi one stanza of which 
runs as follows : 

"Augment my patience, nnllifle my hale^ 
Preserve my issue and inspire my mate; 
Tety tho^ we perish, bless this Church and State." 

There is nothing pathetic in Dryden's lines upon 
the death of Cromwelli but a certain verve, rapidity of 
movementy a certain masculine force in the poem puts 
it beyond the stricture pronounced upon the Threnodia 
Avguetdlii. The lines : 

" His grandeur he derived from Heayen alone; 
For he was great ere fortune made him so: 
And wars, like mists that rise against the sun. 
Made him but greater seem, not greater grow. 

. Swift and reeistless through the land he passed, 
like the bold Qreek who did the East subdue; 
And made to battle such heroic haste^ 
As if on wings of yictory he fleWi" 

are frequently cited as exemplifying Dryden's grand 
manner. When Charles IL took the poet to task upon 
the inferiority of the Adraa Redux — ^poem on the 
Restoration — to his pan^^ric upon Cromwelli Dryden 
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extricated himself from the dilemma by saying that 
« poets succeed better in fiction than in truth." The 
remark would apply with peculiar pertinency at least 
to the lines : 

"HiBinieii 
Did lave and nujesty together blend." 

There was no particular reason why Dryden should 
write the elegy for Lord Hastings other than that 
he was a pupil of the school of which this young 
noblemaui son of the Earl of Huntingdon, had for- 
merly been a member. Lord Basting's youth — 
but nineteen years had passed over his head, — ^the 
circumstances of his death — ^taking place upon the 
day preceding that for his marriage — appealed power- 
fully to the sympathies of his fellow-pupilsi and thirty- 
six elegies were contributed by them to form a 
tombeau. 

Of these, two were in Greek, eight in Latin, and 
the rest in English. In the elegy by Dryden, the 
address to the bride-elect, '' virgin-widow,'' he calls 
her, is by £Eur the most delicately tender in the whole 
poem. The rest of the piece is marred by a coarseness 
of sentiment quite repugnant to our twentieth century 
ideas. " Polished, elegant, copious," are the epithets^ 
bestowed upon his style by one of his editors ; but this 
statement is hardly borne out by the tiresome and 
minute description of that loathsome disease, small- 
pox, or to quote, "The yery filthiness of Pandora's 
box." The pustules are likened to stars^ gema, and 
rosebuds, and the conceit is carried on at length. 
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A more delicate piece of workmanship is the epi* 
taph upon the monument of Miss Mary FramptoUi A 
Maiden Lady of Bath : 

" So firaltlees was the frame, as if the wholOi 
Had been an emanation of the sool ; 
Which her own inward symmetry reTealed, 
And like a picture shone, in glass annealed/' 

Forced, stilted, and unnatural, as it appears to me^ 
is the ode on the death of Mistress Anne Killigrewi 
Maid of Honor to the Duchess of York, despite Dr. 
Johnson's dictum, that ''it is the noblest that our 
language has ever produced." Had the doctor lived 
in our day he would have known many nobler. 
Yet Mr. Greorge Saintsbury pronounces this ode to be 
" one of the best of many funeral poems which Dryden 
wrote.** 

Dryden, who was not peculiarly sensitive, was him- 
self so conscious of the coldness and tameness of the 
elegy upon Eleanora, Countess of Abingdon, that he 
excused himself upon the plea of not having had per- 
sonal acquaintance with the lady. The Earl, how- 
ever, was so well satisfied with the description of the 
virtues which adorned the character of his countessi 
that he bestowed upon the poet the handsome fee of 
five hundred guineaa It will be admitted that there 
are in the poem many passages instinct with fine poetic 
feeling, for example : 

"So softly death socceeded lifb in her 
She did hnt dream of heaven, and she was there," 
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and 

"Her soul was whispered oat with God's still voice." 

The mention of the elegy on the Countess of Abing- 
don suggests the one written by Milton on Jane Pau- 
let, Marchioness of Winchesteri the same lady to whom 
Ben Jonson wrote some lines of "rough, leaChery, 
strength/' Professor Masson compares these with Mil- 
ton's lines of " simple and sweet delicacy/' and further- 
more informs us that when Milton's poem was 
reprinted in the second edition of his works, the Mar- 
quis was married to his third wife, and the children 
of the second wife were grown up around him. Honor 
enough for one family to be commemorated by three 
such poets as Ben Jonson, Milton and Dryden — ^for the 
last-named wrote the epitaph for the monument of the 
Marquia 

As in Homer and the Greek tragedians, the dirge is 
of frequent occurrence, so in the English dramatistSi it 
not unfrequently enhances the effect and beauty of 
the whole play in which it is set What can be more 
exquisite in its way than the elegiacal passage in the 
interview between the aged Mortimer in prison and 
Richard Plantagenet? 

''Just Death, kind umpire of men's miseries, 
With sweet enlargement doth dismiss me home." 

The tender beauty of the diige for Imogen in 
Oymbeline is wonderful; in the dirge which Ariel 
sings for Ferdinand's father, there is something weird 
and unearthly. For what Charles Lamb says of this^ 
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and the dirge which Cornelia sings over Marcello, in 
VUtoTia OorombonOf see note in the anthology follow- 
ing, to which this study is only an introduction. 
** Tremendous " is what Mr. Whipple calls these lines 
which occarm The Duchtn of Mdlfy : 

** Of what ifl t fools make sach yain keeping? 
Sin their conception, their birth weejiing^ 
Their life a general mist of error. 
Their death a hideona storm of terror." 

The whole passage to me is the very climax of ter- 
ror, which I never read but with bated breathv Tragic 
indeed, is its significance to the Duchess, for it is her 
death song, and the murderers approach to do their 
office, after she has been subjected to every species of 
mental torture which human malignity can devise. 

The dirge in The Maid^s Tragedy, most probably by 
Fletcher, is one of the most exquisite lyrics in the 
Elizabethan dramas, though to modem ears it may 
savor too much of sentimentality. No faint and half- 
hearted praise is doled out by Mr. Saintsbury, who 
says that in these lines the writer ''has equaled 
Shakespere himself." Calantha's Dirge and Penthea's 
Dying Song display at once some of the beauties and 
the defects of the later Elizabethan drama— dainti- 
ness of phrasing, melody of verse, with morbid and 
extravagant sentiment These occur in 7%d Broken 
Heart, by John Ford. Shirley's well-known lines 
banning ** The glories of our birth and state," are 
firom The OontenHcn of Ajax and Uly$$e$. 
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In atrange and strong contrast with the bombast and 
fiistian, the coarseness and extravagant affectation 
which make up the bulk of Marston's plays, is a sin- 
gularly beautiful el^iao passage which occurs in on* 
of them, the lament of a father over his son: 

"Look on tbOM 11k 
Thooa sow Iftira pillows, oa nbose tender aoftaeSi 
Obute, modest «peecb, Bt«aIiQK from out hli b w M t , 
Had wont to rwt itadf, aa loath to post 
From ont so fiUr an Inn ; look, look, tlx^ seam 
ToiUr, 
And bTMttbe daflanco to black oUoqnf ." 

In the dramas of Thomas Lovell Beddoes, who from 
internal evidence alone would be acljadged as belong- 
ing to the Elizabethan age, we find dirge-like passages 
of true poetic fervor and patho& 

Some of the loveliest elegies we possess are those 
poured forth in the poignancy of anguish at the loss 
of the beloved, by huaband for wife, by lover for mis- 
tress. The world's heritage is richer because of the 
love of Dante for Beatrice, of Petrarch for Laura, of 
Michelangelo for Vittoria Colonna, of Bonsard for 
Marie. The lament for Heliodora by Meleager of 
Gadara is "incomparable," as indescribable in its 
beauty, as ethereal, as is the bloom or fragrance of a 
flower. 

Drummond, of Hawthomden, celebrates the praises 
of his dead mistress in some poems of sweet and ten- 
der fancy. In one of these he bids the trees which 
have grown tall, watered by his tears^ to take his 
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message to the skies, where his beloved lady dwells. 
He apostrophizes a handkerchief which she had 
embroidered for him, and asks that it may shroud his 
&ce in death. Drummond was so loyal to the memory 
of this lady, whom he had loved so passionately. Miss 
Mary Cunninghami of Barnes, who died after the 
wedding-day had been fixed, that^ after remaining 
single many years, he became attracted to another 
lady solely from her resemblance to his lost one, and 
married her. 

Henry King, Bishop of Chichester, and chaplain to 
James I., has left us an exquisite monody on the death 
of his wife, Anne, eldest daughter of Robert Berkeley, 
who died when she had scarce, " seen as many years 
as day tells hours." At one time he had forever 
renounced all hope of winning her to be his wife, and 
actually wrote those lovely lines The Surrender. The 
Exequy is a treasure-house of sweet thoughts, couched 
in the gravest, quaintest language. 

The tender, restrained beauty of Milton's sonnet to 
his deceased wife will recur to every one in this con- 
nection. Lord Lyttleton, who afl;er a long courtship 
succeeded in winning the beautiful and accomplished 
Lucy Fortescue to be his wife, lost her after five years' 
wedded happiness — ^long enough to experience ''how 
much the wife is dearer than the bride.'' In a monody 
consecrated to the memory of his beloved Lucy, he 
apostrophizes Petrarch, and says : 

''What werOySlail thy woei oompsred to mine?" 
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Apropos of this soog. touching upon the happiness 
of wedded life, may be quoted that delicate CQupIet by 
Sir Henry Wotton on Sir Albertus Morton and his 
wife: 

'^Hetryed 
To liye withoat her, liked it not» and dyed." 






James Thomson, author of The SeoBorUf so much 
read in the time of our great grandmothers^ loved a 
Miss Stanley, who died young, and to whose memory 
he wrote an elegy and the epitaph contained in the j 

anthology which follows this study. Mason, the same 
who wrote a tiresome Pastoral Elegy on Pope, was made j 

£Eunous by four lines he did not write. He had labored 
with more ardor of affection than of poetic genius in | 

the production of an elegy upon his wife, when he took 
it for revision to his friend, the poet Gray, who changed 
the last four lines to the present reading. 

The world could ill afford to lose the impassioned 
strains of Highland ' Mary^ and 3b Mary in Heaven^ 
inspired by the simple Ayrshire peasant girl, Maiy 
CampbelL The affecting story has often been told 
how Bums composed the last-named poem on the 
anniversary of the day on which he heard of this 
young girl's death — ^how, oppressed with grief and 
emotion he spent the greater part of the night after a 
hard day's toil, in widking back and forth under the 
pale light of the moon and stars, that reminded him 
so strongly of his lost love— how, afl;er being at last 
prevailed upon to enter the house, he at once wrote off 
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the touching lines which have appealed to so many 
thousands of hearts. 

The note of poignant sorrow in Thyrza and the 
other related poems by Byron, would seem to disprove 
the opinion expressed by Moore that Thyrza was " a 
creature of the imagination" and the poem, ^the 
essence, the abstract spirit as it were, of many griefii.'' 
The lines: 



''What other grieCi can touch me now?' 



and 



"The love where death has set his seslt 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal. 
Nor falsehood disavowi" 

strike too deep a chord to have been stirred by some 
passing emotion or abstract grief Besides, the most 
evident agitation was betrayed by the poet whenever 
the subject of the poem was approached. 

The tenderest lines we have from the pen of Bayard 
Taylor were written in anguish of bereavement at the 
loss of his biide of a month, Mary Agnew, the beauti-^ 
ful young Quaker. To the memory of her love, and 
grief at her loss, we owe the wildly despairing lyrics. 
Moan ye Wild Winds, Ezorcimif Marah, — 

"The waters of mj lifb were iweei 
Before that bolt of sorrow came^— 

and TJie Mystery. As time wore on, a more chastened 
tone, a spirit of resignation began to show itself and 
we have Churchyard Rous, The Lost May, and esped- 
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ally The Chapel These and other memorial poems 
followed at long intervals, until at last, when " Love 
beguiled" his heart "to build another shrine," the 
series ended in The Poefs JawmaL 

Taught by suffering, as all poets are perforce by their 
own sensitive natures, Rossetti embodied in that fine 
sequence of sonnets, The Bouse of Life^ his experi- 
ences of life saddened by the loss of the one most 
precious to him. "What of her glass without her?" 
he cries, 



''With thee so vanished, oar life's light has flown," 
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''Her paths without her? Daj*i appointed sway 
Usurped hj desolate night Her pillowed place ij 

Without herT Tears, ah me! for love's good graoa^ 
And cold forgetlblness of night or daj." I 
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Philip Bourke Marston, too, whose whole life was 
one fierce struggle with adverse fate, and direful cir- 
cumstance, until the sadness of his tone becomes over- 
whelmingly depressing, had not the measure filled up 
till death had robbed him of that one being who had 
brought by her gracious presence a ray of light into 
his darkened life. H^ 

he wrote of her. ^ \ 

The subject of an anonymous poem in the anthol- jv 

ogy, Burd Helen, has been the theme of more than ['\^t 

one ballad or poem of great beauty. The poem Vlj 
alluded to, Fair Hdm of Kbrkconnell^ is a passionate 
lament for a lady slain by a suitor for her hand. 
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The murderous blow was aimed at her betrothedi who 
was walking with her by the banks of a stream, on 
her father's estate, when the rival came up and fired a 
shot at him. Helen rushed in between the two and 
I received the shot in her own bosom. Her lover, 

swearing vengeance against the murderer, pursued 
him to foreign lands, until at last, his life paid the for- 
feit of the tragic deed. 

Ben Jonson wrote an elegy on Venetia Stanley, so 
famous for her extraordinary beauty. She was the 
wife of the equally famous Sir Kenelm Digby. Other 
poets, too, d^icated elegies to her memory, praising 
her exemplary life even more than her beauty, Hab- 
ington, Castara's poet, lover and husband, in an elegy 
addressed to his wife on the death of her cousin. Lady 
Digby, has the following graceful lines : 

''She iwflsed away 
So Bweetlj firom the world as if her day 
Lay only down to slumber. Then forbear 
To let on her bleet ashes &11 a tear." 

She died upon her couch with her face leaning upon 
I her hand. Her husband, enamored of her wonderful 

\ beauty, had surrounded her with all that his wealth 

could bestow. The mysterious cloud that hung over 
j the life of this superb creature is so much the more 

inexplicable on account of the unusual love which her 

husband bore to her, and the eulogies lavished upon 
i her-— even Lord Clarendon not thinking it beneath the 

I dignity of a historian to commemorate her fame. 
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Another celebrated heiress and beauty^ Mrs. Elisa- 
beth Drury, may be said to have achieved immor- 
tality in the elegy by Dr. John Donne, The Anatomy 
of the World. This is a strange combination of the 
most sensuous, passionate feeling, lightning play of 
fancy, moral and religious reflection, with most gro- 
tesque conceits, and uncouth images and rhymes. 

"She, whose fkir bodj no each prieon wee 
Bat that a eoal might well be pleased to paH^ 
An age in her," 

was but sixteen years of age when she died, but her 
personal beauty, mental attainments, and the graces 
of her character had caused her to be widely and 
favorably known. 

It is rather remarkable that Pope, who was consid- 
ered by many to be a woman-hater, should have been 
moved to write some of his best poems about women — 
The Rape of the Lock, Eloiea to Abdard, Winter, the 
subject of the Fourth Paetoral, and an Elegy vpon an 
Unfortunate Lady. Endless wonderment and conjec- 
ture were caused by this last-named poem, but the 
poet maintained an impenetrable silence, even when 
questioned by intimate friends upon the subject 
From internal evidence we should unhesitatingly con- 
clude that the lady put an end to herself rather than 
suffer the pangs of hopeless love, but that the object 
of that love was Pope is not at all likely. The whole 
tone of the poem, passionate pity and tender sympathyi 
forbids any such hypothesis. 
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Indeed, Mr. Leslie Stephen considers the elegy to be 
a reflection of Pope's own feelings, though " it suggests 
an imaginary state of facts.'' Whatever the ''facts" 
of the case, they have led the biographers of the poet 
on a fine chase. A motive somewhat similar forms 
the subject of a poem attributed to Bums. We do not 
understand, however, that the lady laid violent hands 
upon herself, but merely that she was forsaken and 
died in a foreign land. 

By a liberal application of our term. Lard VUMz 
DaughkT and The Fugitives may be classed here as 
el^es, to note the very different treatment of similar 
themes, or moiiveB. Compare the imaginative flight of 
Shelley's muse with the humdrum plodding and com- 
monplace working of Campbell's mind. 

One would be glad to know more of the women who 
could inspire such poems as Charles Lamb's Hester^ 
and Lander's Soee Aylmer, so perfect and unapproach- 
able in its classic grace and finish. Speaking of Lamb 
and Landor, one is reminded that both of them 
wrote On an Infant that Died as 9oon as Borrif and that 
it was the death of Thomas Hood's first child that 
prompted both poems. 

Forlorn and desolate is this earth when forsaken 
by one of these trustful, innocent little ones who have 
such a wonderful way of insinuating themselves about 
the heart-strings; and to the pressure of the feelings 
of grief and soreness caused by their loss we owe not 
a few precious little gems of lyric verse, such as Sir 
John Beaumont's elegy on his son Gervase, Ben Jon- 
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son's lines on the death of his first daughter, and 

those on his first son who died at seven years of age^ 

as well as those exquisite epitaphs upon the Children * 

of Queen Elizabeth's Chapel. The death of his little 

niece, the child of his sister, Anne Phillips, inspired 

Milton to put forth the poem On the Deaih of a Fair [, i{ 

Infant^ so richly embroidered with its wealth of classic 

fancy. In more recent times Christina Rossetti haa l||l 

given us a Dirge for an infant, which quivers with 

intense feeling; Swinburne, an ineffably tender lyric, 

A Babife Epitaph ; and from the pen of a young Italian 

poetess of to-day, we have The Dead ChiUL 

It would be impertinent, it would be impossible to 
add anything to Mr. Stedman's graceful characteriza- . 

tion of Emerson's noble Threnody on his son, ''his y 

Hyacinthine boy," — ** even for its structural beauty, so f 

uncommon in Emerson's work, it must rank with \ 

memorable odes. But the poet's faith, thought, imagi« \ 

nation are all quickened by his sorrow, so that the \ 

Threnody is one of the most consolatory, aa well aa 
melodiously ideal elegies in the language." 

Only as the whole nature is refined, purified, elevated 
by sorrow, does the poet exert his choicest, happiest 
efforts — 60 true is it that they ** learn in suffering what 
they teach in song." So waa it that Bayard Taylor, ^'^ 

after being touched by his own great sorrow, that pro- ^;{i i 

duced the series of elegiac poems upon the death of ;7| l 

Mary Agnew, was quickly responsive to the sorrowa 
of others, and as the result of his sympathy with the 
parents of a beautiful child who had passed into the 
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eternal mystery beyond, we have the eiqaisitel 
refined and imaginatire Euphorion: 

"For through the cttsUI of oar teus, 
Hia loTO and beautjr fairer shine; 
The ahodowa or sdvaoring yean 

Drav back, and leave him sU divine. 

'And Death, that took him, cannot cUIm 
The etnaltest veBtore of hii birth — 
The little life, a dancing flam« 

That hovered o'er the hills of earth. 

"The finer soul, that onto onia 

A subtle perfume seemed to be, 
Like incense blown from April fiowen 
Beside the scarred and stormj tree — 

"The wondering ejes, that ever mw 

Some fleeting myater; in the air, 

And felt the stare of evening draw 

His heart to silence, childhood's prayer. 

"Oar Bone were all too fierce for him; 

Our rude winds pierced him through and throogl 
But heaven has valleja cool and dim, 
And boEcage sweet with starrr dew. 

"There knowledge breathes in balmj air. 
Not wrung, as here, with paoting breast: 
The wisdom bom of toil yon share; 
Bat be, the wisdom born of lava." 

Lowell, too, uses hia poetic gifts in the bleesed mil 
istry of consolation, oa in a sweet, tender poem On (J 
Death of a Frimd't Child, Again, hia I^jmodto for 
child has depth, strength, tenderness, bringing oon 
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fort even from the very gates of death, oonverting 
doubt and perplexity into trustful resignation. A 
chastened, subdued sadness pervades the little lyrici 
The First Snowfall^ and the purity, simplicity and ten- 
der trustfulness of a mother's love manifests itself in 
Maria Lowell's The Maming-Olory. 

Wordsworth's Lucy is, according to Miss Agnes 
Repplier, 't the most alluring and ^adowy figure in 
English Literatura" The three related poems are of 
rare beauty and pathos. These, and Under iJie Violeb, 
by Holmes; TJie Buried Flower, by Aytoun; 3b the 
Memory of Annie, by Mrs. Stowe; Buried To-day, by 
Mrs. Craik ; and Dirge for a Young Oirlf by J. T. Fields, 
are lamentations for those who died as maidens or 
youths — ^whose leaf was not yet budded. W. J. Lin- 
ton's two dirges given in the anthology, Allan Cun- 
ningham's Shi?9 Oan to Dwall in Heaven, and Matthew 
Arnold's Bequieecat are almost piercing in their tone 
of wild regreL 

Not a few are the notable elegies, tribute from poets 
to their brethren who laid down their singing robes to 
join the ^ choir invisible." Ben Jonson's sturdy and 
forcible lines on Shakspere, by their sincerity of tone 
should forever set at rest the foolish charge of jealousy 
on his part The rough, and rugged, and ''firm- 
footed " autocrat of letters in those lines acknowledges 
his superior. The lines by Basse, explain Ben Jonson's 

''I win not lodge thee by 
Ghauoer or Spenier," ele. 
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Milton's fame will surely suffer no diminution by a 
poem that reaches so noble a climax as : 

"And 80 Bepolchred in such pomp doet lie^ 
Thai kings for each a tomb would wish to die,** 

which occurs in his elegy on Shakspere. 

An outburst of elegiac song followed the death of 
Jonson, poured forth by Falkland, Cleveland, the Earl 
of Dorset, Ford, Howells, Cartwright, and others of the 
younger generation, many of whom had been sealed 
of the tribe of Ben. These tributes evinced most con- 
clusively the highest admiration for his poetic genius, 
and an affection little short of idolatry, notwithstand- 
ing the domineering disposition of the old poeL By 
far the highest in point of poetic merit is the poem by 
Cleveland. 

Marvell wrote an elegy on Milton in his usual deli- 
cate vein, and Sir John Denham uttered the most 
extravagant praise for Cowley, comparing his poetic 
flights to those of Pindar, and setting him as a poet 
above Spenser, Shakspere and Jonson. Sir John Beau- 
mont wrote for his brother, the dramatist, an elegy 
which comes far short of equaling in force and ten- 
derness that upon his little son, Gervase. Carew's 
elegy upon Dr. Donne is a most noble one, affording a 
strong contrast to his usual trifling manner. It con- 
tains the most felicitous characterization of Donne's 
poetic power : 

"Thy bntTO soul shot out snch heat and light. 
As burnt oar earth, and made oar darkness brisJiti'' 
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and ** Thy giant fancy,'' and culminates in the epitaph 
beginning: 

"Here liei a king who ruled as he thought fLi^ 
The nnivenal monarchy of wif* 

Bishop Corbet's elegy upon Donne, though not com- 
paring with Carew's for concentration of thought^ 
terseness of phrase, and ardor of feeling, has some 
vigorous turns of expression. 

Cowley's elegy upon Crashaw displays some elerar 
tion of thought and touch of feeling — 

TOet and saint! to thee alone are giyen, 
The two most sacred names of earth and heayen "— 



but it is too much encumbered with pedantic allu- 
sions, with fSEtncies borrowed from pagan and Chris- 
tian mythology, not suggested by his subject and not 
fitting easily and gracefully into it, but dragged in to 
show the learning of the author, only a little lees 
obtrusive than in the ode on " the matchless Orinda." 
Dryden's elegy upon Mr. Oldham is the tribute of 
one poet to another, uttered in smooth, flowing verse, 
revealing no very profound feeling or vivid corusca- 
tions of geniu& Tickell's ode on the death of Mr. 
Addison is really a fine production, sincere and earnest 
in feeling, and in a tone of dignified moral reflection, 
all prompted by admiration and affection for its sub- 
j jecL Were Dr. Johnson now living, perhaps he might 
be inclined to reverse his most unqualified judgment 
upon it as being ** the most elegant funeral poem in 
English " in favor of many written since that time— 
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but then we know his opmion of Lyddas. There is 
force of imagination, originality and power of expres- 
sion in the passage beginning: 

" In what new region to the jost aasfgned* 
What new employments please the unbodied mind? 
A winged yirtoe^ throngh the aerial skj, 
Fhnn world to world unwearied does he fly?" 

A fine thought, admirably expressed is contained in 
the closing lines : 

''There taught us how to live; and (oh too high 
The price of knowledge) taught ui how to die." 

Airy and unsubstantial as are the fabrics of Shel- 
ley's visions, he is unapproachable in the splendor of 
his fancy, the opulence of his imagination, and the 
exquisite melody of his language and versification ; 
and for these qualities Adonais is peerless. There is 
nothing in literature to rival iL But its almost per- 
fect beauty as an elegy is marred by the tone of denun- 
ciation and scorn which the poet thought it incumbent 
on him to take in behalf of the young poet whose 
death it mourns. Shelley so £Eir projects himself, 
his thoughts and feelings, his griefs— his private 
wrongs, not his grief at the death of Keats— into the 
personality of tiie dead poet» that AdonaU is lees 
an elegy for Keats than a prophecy of his own early 
death and the place he should occupy among the 
immortal ones. 

The fiEu^of the poet's lifb warrant this interpretation 
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of the poem, borne out by the opinion of Mrs. Shelley 
that it is applicable more to Shelley himself than to 
the poet he mourned Whatever interpretation is 
given to this justly celebrated elegy, it remains to us 
a possession forever, a monument to the genius and 
fSEtme of Shelley, as well as a memorial of the poet 
whose memory it consecrates. 

It seems strange to us who have witnessed the cen- 
tenary of Shelley's birth observed with the appreci- 
ation and honor due to his genius, to read in the 
collected works of William Maginn, MUcdlaniei in 
Prose and Vene, the harsh criticisms and stupid and 
silly parodies on Adonais. Were it not the aim of this 
study of elegies to bring together much that is not 
accessible to readers generally, even this slight men- 
tion of them should not disfigure these pages. One of 
the parodies is entitled On my Tbm Cat; another is on 
Wontner, the city marshal, who fractured his leg on 
Lord Mayor's Day : 

''O weep for Wontner, for his leg is broke, 
O weep for Wontner, though onr pearly tetn 
Oan never core him,** etc 

As this phase of the subject has been touched upon 
here, another comic elegy may be mentioned which 
was not without its consequences, serious and ludi- 
crous — ^the fetmous elegy upon Partridge, the Alma- 
nack-maker, by Jonathan Swift This appeared upon 
a broadside, representing Death with his darts, winged 
hourglass, skull, crossed marrow-bones^ and all the 
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rest of his gruesome paraphernalia. The elegy wound 
up with an epitaph announcing the death of Partridge, 
or Patridge, ** who died on the twenty-ninth of this 
inst, March, 1708'': 

** The son has xose and gone to bed, 
Jost aa if F^tridge were not dead.** 

This put an end to the ridiculous pretension of the 
ignorant and insolent quack as effectually as if his 
real elegy had heen written. 

The pathetic, elegiac little ditty, familiar to many 
in their childhood : 

''Three children aliding on the ioe^ 
All on a sommer's day, 
It to fell oat, they all fell in, 
The rest, they ran away,** 

can boast, according to Pajme Collier, of quite a 
respectable and venerable antiquity, haying appeared 
so long ago as 1640 in a travesty on Hero and Leander. 
Returning to the serious side of our subject^ when 
we come to speak of the later ninteenth century el^es, 
there is more naturalness, more simplicity, an absence 
of straining after effect ; the cumbrous, pompous rhe- 
torical periods of the eighteenth century and the early 
part of the nineteenth have given place to a more 
direct and simple style. And although a few of our 
great elegies, Thyrris and Ave Atque Vale, like some of 
their fSamous English prototypes, are modeled after the 
Alexandrian elegies, yet the sylvan deities, the Sidlian 
shepherds and their crooks play no such important 
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part The pastoral form, as Masson explains, was 
a perfectly legitimate device in poetry, as much so as 
rhyme or verse, but it is not in accord with our 
modem tasta 

The elegies of Rossetti upon Oliver Madoz Brown, 
Gosse on Cardinal Newman, Theodore Watts-Dunton 
and Swinburne upon Philip Bourke Marston, in deal- 
ing with that eternal tragedy, death, and the mystery 
of what lies beyond, exhibit much beauty of thought 
and expression, while treating their subject with direct- 
ness of aim and depth of personal feeling. 

Seriousness and tenderness, in the elegies of Robert 
Buchanan upon his friend, the poet, David Gray, do 
not wholly compensate for the diffuseness, the want of 
clarity and precision in thought and language so 
apparent in 7b David in Heaven. Two elegies upon 
Matthew Arnold, one a sonnet by Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, the other a stanzaic poem by William Watson, 
have each an individual charm and subtle beauty all 
its own. Each writer seizes upon some characteristic 
of the dead poet and follows the thought logically to 
the end. Mr. Watson's poem might be described as 
" sober," " lucid," " tranquil," borrowing his own words 
by which he aptly characterizes the genius of Matthew 
Arnold. Lachrymse Musaram^ Mr. Watson's el^gy on 
the late Lord Tennyson, is pervaded by a serene, 
classic grace, reminding us of a statue by Praxiteles ; 
his genius is essentially plastic, presenting a striking 
contrast to that of Mr. Swinburne, which revels in a 
tropical luxuriance of color. 
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In Ave Atque VaU^ an elegy for Charles BaudelairBi 
our senses are steeped in color, so that they reel and 
fainL Such is Swinburne's absolute mastery of the 
technicalities of verse in this poem that the words flow 
along in recurrent waves of melody. The sorrow is so 
intense that it throbs and vibrates with passionate pain. 

In the odes and poems on Hugo, and Landor, on 
Barry Cornwall, and Sir Henry Taylor, the grief is 
more moderated, the appreciation for their poetical 
gifts more restrained. In the sequence of seven son- 
nets in the Fortnightly upon the death of Browuing, 
there is a want of adequacy in thought and expres- 
sion befittiDg the theme. 

Since the death of Matthew Arnold there is no one 
to contest the palm with Swinburne as a writer of 
memorial or elegiac verse ; but we are tempted to ask 
at times whether — with such splendor of color, such 
faultless diction, such melody of verse so captivating 
to the ear — ^there is not something we miss back of all 
this. Is the thought always of that high order which 
demands such perfect and surpassing skill in the 
metrical execution? Is it not overstrained, over- 
wrought almost to absolute tenuity ? Is the substance 
not overshadowed by the form? It would be a 
marvel were it otherwise. Mr. Swinburne has written 
so much in this vein that he is not always at his best 
The elegy on Baudelaire has eighteen stanzas of eleven 
lines each, the poem in memory of Landor, twenty 
stanzas of four lines each ; the verses on the death of 
Th6ophile Gautier, forty-nine stanzas of four lines 
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each; besides, he wrote an English sonnet, a French 
sonnet, a French ode, Greek and Latin verses on the 
same. The several elegies by Swinburne on the death 
of Philip Bourke Marston are indeed of great beauty. 
He also wrote several elegies upon the death of Theo- 
dore de Banville, in one of which he compares the 
dead poet to the Greek Simonidea 

It is difficult to draw a hard and fast line between f 
those elegies which are tributes of admiration ren- / V^ 
dered to genius and those which are offered as anf 
oblation upon the altar of friendship. In many 
instances they are both one and the other. In the 
elegies of Mr. Swinburne just under consideration, the 
motive is a double one, that of honoring a dead singer, 
and of chanting the note of personal regreL 

Other elegies are those on Richard Doyle, James 
Lorimer Graliam, and John William Inchbold. This 
last has some stanzas of exquisite and pathetic beauty : 

** Farewell 1 how should not such at thoa fkre wellT 
Though we fiure iU thai love thee, and that live^ 
And know, whatever the days wherein we dwell 
May give ns, thee again they will not give. 



''Thou hast sworn too soon the sea of death: for na 

Too soon, bat if troth bless love's blind belief 
Faith bom of hope and memory, says not thus: 
And Joy for thee, for me should mean not grie£ 

''For i( beyond the shadow and the sleeps 
A place there be for souls without a stain. 
Where peace is perfect, and delight more deep 
Than seas or skies that change and shine again. 
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''There iione of all unsallied soali thai liye 
May hold a surer station; none may lend 
More light to hope's or memory's lamp, nor give 
More Joy than thine to those that called thee friend*** 

The sorrow is heartfelt, but the expression more 
restrained than usual with Swinburne; hope is not 
quite exultant, but soars on firmer wing. Of Giuseppe 
Mazadni, the poet sang : 

''Not his own heavenly tongue hath heavenly speech 
Enongh to say 
What this man was, whose praise no thooght can reach, 
No words can weigh." 

And this brings us to the consideration of a few 
memorial odes and other elegiac poems that have not 
yet been included in our classification, those upon 
great public men. 

One of the most magnificent odes in the language 
is the late Laureate's upon the death of the Duke of 
Wellington. Voicing forth the lamentations of Eng- 
land's people, it rolls and swells upon the ear in 
rhythmic waves of sound like the chanting of anthems 
and the pealing of organs, under high cathedral roofii. 
Not alone are the glorious deeds of the great warrior 
recounted; but his humility and an unswerving loyalty 
to truth and duty are insisted upon : 

"dearest of ambitious erime^ 
Oar greatest, yet with least pretense^ 
Great in coandl and great in war. 
Foremost captain of his tim% 
Rich in saTing conmionseme^ 
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Andy as the greateet only 9X% 

In hit simplicity aablima. 

O good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omena all men diew. 

iron nerve to tme occasion troe^ 

O fallen at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew I 

Such was he whom we deplore. 

The long self-sacrifice is o*er, 

The great world-victor's victor will be seen no mote.** 

We hesitate not to place alongside this the incom- 
parably fine elegy upon Lincoln in Lowell's Oommemr 
oration Ode^ so noble in the sustained and sweet dig- 
nity of its thought and expression. It remains but to 
mention Stoddard's Burial of Lincoln^ and that power- 
ful, passionate lyric My Captain^ conceded by all to 
have the true poetic swing, and fire, and fervor, even by 
those who deny to its author the name of poeL 

Bayard Taylor's Obsequies in Rome — Victor Emanuel^ 
January 17 ^ 187 8 ^ should be noticed in this connection. i^^/, 

The Gettysburg Ode, also by Taylor, is in some sense an 
el^;y, not for one great hero, but for many nameless 
heroes, like those who fell at Marathon, Salamis, and 
Potidea, whose elegies were written by Simonides, 
Thucydides, and others. Over the graves of these 
modem heroes President Lincoln uttered those pro- 
foundly impressive words which have already been 
quoted in a former part of this study. 

No arbitrary grouping has been followed ia these 
elegies — a slight thread of association in the mind of 
the writer serving the purpose. This thread, then, IKI' 
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attenuated, it may be, shall here bind together a few 
which seem to fit in nowhere else. The first to be 
noticed is that in which Herrick has preserved for us 
the memory of Prudence Baldwin, his *' faithful Prue." 
This elegiac is not on her death, however, but on her 
sickness. Another, by William Gifford, commemorates 
the virtues of Anna, who served him thirfy years. 
" Worth," he says, 

"In thai world beyond the gniTe^ 
Obscured below, barsta into day, 
And those are paid, whom earth conld never pay." 

The lines by Dr. Johnson on his humble friend Dr. 
Robert uTvet, are so '' modem in workmanship," says 
Mr. Gosse, ''that they might have been signed by 
Matthew Arnold." They certainly contain fietr more 
simple and delicate English than anything else their 
author ever wrote. 

My Mother^s Pidwre^ and ChploB de Manriqus are alike, 
in that both are the offering of filial affection, but they 
differ widely in treatment; the one being filled with 
the tender memories of childhood and a mother's love ; 
the other being a tribute majestic, dignified, at the same 
time tender, to the worth of a father who had served 
his country in the field, and in halls of state, going 
to his grave ripe, like a shock of wheat to the gamer. 
The language, the rhythm, the movement in each poem 
is admirably adapted to its subject 

A sense of shock, of desolation, of a sudden loosing 
of all the ties of life, aa if the foundations of the world 
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had given way, finds expression in a series of beauti- 
ful lyrics by Edith M. Thomas. The Inverted Torch— 
the name given to the connected lyrics — ^is an articu- 
late cry of sorrow uttered by a daughter for one who 
was more than mother-*-companion, friend, — ^who had 
made the meaning of life more full and complete 
to her. 

At first, the sickening sense of loss arouses a feeling 
of rebellion as at some wrong — some injustice suf- 
fered, and the well-meant, but ill-directed and vain 
attempts of friends at consolation are rejected. But 
calmer thoughts prevail, and the mourner finds conso- 
lation in musing over the larger possibilities and 
opportunities afforded in a more comprehensive exist- 
ence in realms prepared by God for disembodied souls. 
There age, and time, and storms such as make ship- 
wreck of life, touch not A mild surprise is felt at her 
former piteous, wild revolt, her beseeching cries that 
the dear one might return. Before that time, she says : 

''Though Life's tide ebbed or flowed beneath mj eyes^ 
Its ebb had bat a legend's force for me, 
XJntU the refluent wave made prixe of thee. 
New thoughts of Death forever in me rise^ 
But in no strange, in no forbidding goise." 

The seventeenth lyric, beginning : 

"How dost thoQ live in that life oat of thoaght^ 
Unencambered and blesti* 

is specially beautifuL Though it is not so long ago 
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since the accents of this tender song reached our earSi 
it has already been the means of bringing comfort and 
peace to hearts that for a time had struggled wildly 

I with their grief and pain and loss. 

I As we have seen, the general acceptation of the term 
elegy in English is a mournful song for the dead, yet 
this meaning is not exclusive. We have Langhome's 
Visions of Fancy^ in four elegies, a series of pleasing, 
tender musings on hopes, ambitions, and such like, 
and an Autumnal Elegy by the same, pervaded by a 
gentle melancholy like its American analogue Ths 
Deaih of the Flowers^ by Bryant Thanaiopsis would 
also come within this meaning of the term— t. e., sad, 
serious, reflective poetry. Coleridge's definition of 

\ elegy is : " The form of poetry natural to the reflective 

J mind. It may treat of any subject, but it must treat 
of no subject for itself, but always and exclusively 
with reference to the poet himself''* 

Beginning with the stream of modem English, and 
following the stream of English poesy till we come 
into the full tide of Elizabethan song, we meet with 
a contribution to elegiac poetry in Sir John Davies* 
Nosce Tdpsum^ a poem in sonorous, vigorous quatrain 
verse upon the immortality of the soul. Sir John 
was an energetic thinker (and flghter). His vision 
pierced straight into the inner experience of the soul 
— into the deep things of the spiritual world — and he 
sets forth his arguments with great precision and clear- 
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ness as became a lawyer and one who held important 
offices in the higher judicial courts in Ireland and 
England. 

The whole poem is replete with the vitality and 
versatility of that full-freighted time, ''the spacious 
times of great Elizabeth.'' Yet the poem as a whole 
is not pleasant reading. Argumentative poetry fails 
to move us; it M\b dull and flat upon the ear. 
There are nevertheless many passages of great poetio 
beauty ; one for instance that recalls a fSeunous passage 
in St Augustine's Confessums^ reminiscent of an inci- 
dent in the life of Petrarch : 

''We that acquaint oonelyes with every sone 
And pass both Tropics and behold the Polsi^ 
When wo come home are to ooraelves unknown. 
And unacquainted stiU with our own souk." 

The passage in St Augustine referred to, reads: 
'' There are men who go to admire the high places of 
mountains, the great waves of the sea, the wide cur- 
rents of rivers, the circuits of the ocean, and the orbits 
of the stars — and neglect themselves." Mrs. Humphry 
Ward reminds us also in this connection of the lines of 
a later poet — sad reminder of the stress and pressure of 
our modem life : 

"We see all sights from pole to pole^ 
And slA&ce, and nod, and bustle 1^, 
And never once possess our sou]. 

Before we die." 

There will be hardly any question of the exceeding 
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beauty, the high poetic quality of Heniy Vaughan's 
Beyond the Veil The glow of thought and emotion is 
well kept up to the closOi with none of the quaint con- 
ceits which sometimes disfigure the work of that school 
of poets to which the Silurist belonged. Mr. Saints- 
bury, while not willing to concede all that the admirers 
of Vaughan are ready to claim for him, declaring that 
his power of expression is inadequate to the depth, 
beauty, and originality of his thought, is obliged to 
admit the superior merit of this famous poem. 

The retrospective fancies, the mystical speculations, 
the vague suggestions concerning some former existence 
— ^the Platonic theory of preexistence finds expression 
in The Retreat, another poem by Vaughan, of a decidedly 
elegiac tone. The theme is amplified, perhaps improved 
upon, by Wordsworth in that surpassing ode On ihe 
IntiTnations of Immortality^ considered by many to be 
the finest in the English language. It may be worth 
while to suggest a comparison with these, of passages 
in Tennyson's The Ancient Sage and Far, Far Away. 
From the first-named: 

"Some divine fiureweU, 
Deeolate Bweetneaa— far and fkr awaj— 
What had he loved, what had he loet?" 

The lingering cadence haunts us with its sadness, the 
remote suggestion of some irrecoverable past, some* 
thing forever lost Again, finom the latter : 

" Yn, far, how UixJ from o'er the gates of Birth, 
The fiidiit horixon, aU the bounds of earth, 

Far, hx awaj." 
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James Hammondi nephew of Horace Walpole, ema- 
lous of being the English TibuUusi in a series of 
smooth-flowing elegies, laid siege to the heart of a 
Miss Dashwood, a lady of the bedchamber to Queen 
Charlotte. He depicts in these elegies a happy, con- 
tented life in some rural spot for himself and his Delia. 
The lady, however, was cruel as well as fair, so that 
the poet's dreams were never realized. We are not 
informed that the Thames was set on fire by the pub- 
lication of these elegies ; what is memorable, however, 
is that Gray, never easily moved to write except by 
pressure from without, was incited by them to the com- 
pletion of his Elegy. 

I confess, I have never been able to bring myself 
to a proper state of enthusiasm regarding this ''superb," 
this ''immortal" poem. The adjectives have becoi 
applied by others. There are found in it a noble dig- 
nity and restraint, a certain delicate tenderness, which 
however, becomes monotonous before the close. It is 
not wanting in that "high seriousness'' which Aris- 
totle considers of greatest importance in poetry, and 
which is absent, as Matthew Arnold takes care to 
inform us, from Chaucer's poetry; but there is no 
stretch of the imagination; no depth or subtlety of 
thought; nothing tiiat had not been as well thought ' 
and said before. Gray himself wrote nobler poetry 
than the Elegy. 

The ode To Adversity has more force and originality, 
and quite as much delicate artistic treatment It is 
by virtue of its appeal to the feelings common to all 
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mankind that, as Mr. Swinburne puts it, Gray '' holds 
for all ages his unassailable and sovereign station." 
There is a truer and more critical appreciation of the 
poem in the criticism of Matthew Arnold that it has 
''received a too unmeasured and unbounded praise.** 
Coming within the terms of Coleridge's definition, we 
find Young's Night Thoughts^ especially the third Book, 
which treats of the death of finends. The Philander 
and Narcissa there referred to, are Mr. and Mrs. Tem- 
ple — ^Narcissa, daughter of Yoimg's wife. Lady Eliza- 
beth, widow of Col. Lee. Notwithstanding the rhetori- 
cal style, the undignified expressions occasionally 
made use of, there are many splendid passages exhibit- 
ing vigor of imagination, penetrative thought, and 
elevated religious feeling. Aching hearts fain would 
take solace in the thought that : 

** Oar dying firiends mre pioneers to smooth 
Oar rugged pass to death.** 

Pathos without poetry distinguishes The Old FamUcar 
Faces^ by Charles Lamb; but in The Lad Man^ by 
Campbell, we have a strong theme treated in an effec- 
tive manner, combining vivid imagination with xealis- 
tio description. Other elegiacs might be named, 
Man vxu Made to Mwm ; Ttatn^ Idle T\mt% ; Too LaU^ 
etc., etc., forming part of the precious literature of the 
English tongue which will not, like some of those just 
dted, be suffered to pass into oblivion. 
I The English have been accused of taking their 
; pleasures sadly. This fact then may acooont for their 
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cumstances of the place touchingly described in 
another stanza, brings to mind a later sorrow poured 
forth for Thyrsis, who, feeling " the weary weight of all 
this unintelligible world,'' and ''striving to walk to 
tender conscience true," moved apart firom all the 
scenes immortalized in the poem referred ta Ck>wley, 
in another elegy, one upon the painter VandykOi has 
a musical line which, saying little, means much: 

''Nor was hiB life leas perfect than hia art" 

Another, of those college friendships severed by 
death was that existing between the poet Gray and 
Richard West, in whose memory Gray wrote a sonnet 
and a Latin elegy beginning '' Vidi egomet duro gravi- 
ter concussa dolore/* and in which ^yest is described 
as "diUete FavonV* A tone of unavailing regret 
is heard throughout the sonnet on the beloved 
Favonius. Elevated, refined thought was to be 
expected from the writer of the EUgy in a Country 
Churchyard but the tenseness of feeling, the passion- 
ate sorrow underlying the thought was a revelation of 
himself not looked for from the man who ''never 
spoke ouf 

William Collins, whose delicacy of style, nicety of 
literary touch, is compared to that of Gray's, wrote an 
ode on the death of Thomson, author of The Seawne^ 
beginning with the well-known line " In yonder grave 
a Druid lies," illustrating the elegiac quality by its 
tenderly mournful tone. Mr. Thomson himself was 
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92 ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

the idyllic charm of that far-off clime, removed from 
the harsh, prosaic realities of this world. 

But the otherwise perfect art of the poem is marred 
by the invective of the poet against those whom he con- 
siders the enemies of the chnrch, just as the perfect har- 
mony of Adonais is jarred upon by the discordant notes 
of Shelley's muse when railing at those whom he 
unwarrantably assumes to be the slayers of poor Keats. 
Some lines in Lyddas may be improvements upon pas- 
sages in the Tean of McdiadeB and in the fourth 
Eclogue in The Shq>heardes Pipef an elegy upon the 
death of Thomas, son of Sir Peter Marwood, by Wil- 
liam Browne, published in 1614. Students and lovers 
of Milton are doubtless acquainted with the unstinted 
praise given to Lycidas by both Mr. David Masson and 
Mr. Mark Pattison — " matchless," "unrivalled," "high- 
water mark of English poetry," etc., etc 

The Latin elegy written by Milton upon the death of 
Carlo Diodati is but little known, translations of it not 
being frequently met with. At first sight it seems to be 
highly artificial — ^a pastoral in hexameters, and in 
Latin, but the sorrow which finds expression here is 
deep and poignant Charles Diodati was more to 
Milton than Edward King could ever have been. He 
died while Milton was on his tour in Italy, and this 
fact added impassioned bitterness to the intensity of 
his grief. Lover-like, with impassioned tenderness, 
the poet dwells upon each amiable quality in the char- 
acter of his friend, nursing his anguish in a sad 
luxury of woe. " Nothing," he says, 
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" Nothing the present can move me, nor &nf hopes of the fatare." 

Only some stroog undercurrent of emotion would seek 
utterance in such words as : 

"Scarcelf does any discover bis own true mate among thoa< 

Or, if A kindlier chance shall have given the lingulai hleaLng; 
Comes a dork day on the creep, and comes the hour unexpected. 
Snatching away the gift, and leaving the anguish eternal." 

Mr. Masson justifies his claim to have been the first 
to point out the autobiographical interest of this elegy. 
From it we gather many particulars of Milton's life 
during the time be was writing the poem; of his 
intention to devote himself to the sacred office of poet ; 
and we have here the first announcement of the sub- 
ject which should engage his attention, i. e., no less a 
one than the life and exploits of that hero of romance 
which have ever such fascination for the British mind, 
Prince Arthur. The translations of this elegy by 
Langhorne and Cowper are weak and colorless when 
compared with the vigorous rendering of Mr. Masson. 
The character of Milton is strongly impressed upon 
these two poems, Lyeidas and the Epitaphium Damonii, 
his uncompromising rectitude, the strenuous earnest- 
ness of his nature, his narrow Puritanic zeal, and his 
determination to consecrate bis powers to some high 
and noble purpose. 

If there were not many to read Cowley in Mr. 
Pope's time, the number now is still fewer. If bis 
" Pindaric art," so much lauded by Denham and 
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which helped Mr. Pope to turn an epigrammatic 

line, was then in a fair way to be forgotteni deep must 

now be the oblivion to which it is consigned. " But," 

jj says Mr. Pope, ''I love the language of his heart," 
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and for this reason should the elegy upon Mr. 



ij William Hervey keep Cowley's memory alive. Mr. 

Grosart, one of Cowley's most recent editors, writes 



(1 that this elegy is *' poetically and biographically simply 



J I) priceless." 

The poem throughout is the language of natural 
affection expressed with the sweetest dignity and refine* 
ment In it there are no extravagances like those in 
the ode on Orinda (Katherine Philips), and the sorrow 
that finds utterance is so heartfelt, that we feel here at 
least are some verses of Cowley's which should refute 
the charge of being '' galvanized." The likeness in sen- 
timent of one stanza of this elegy to that in the elegy on 
Herakleitos by Kallimachos, has often been pointed 
out: 

''They told me, Herakleitos, thoa wert dead, 
And then I thought, and tears thereon did shed, 
I How oft we two talked down the son.** 



Cowley's lines read : 



! j ** Say, for ye saw as, ye immortal lights, 

) 1 How oft unwearied have we spent the nights, 

j Till the Ledcean stars so famed for love, 

Wondered at us from above.** 



Something in the companionship of the two friends^ 
Hervey and Cowley, something in the outward dr- 
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cumstances of the place touchingly described in 
another stanza^ brings to mind a later sorrow poured 
forth for Thyrais, who, feeling " the weary weight of all 
this unintelligible world," and "striving to walk to 
tender conscience true," moved apart from all the 
scenes immortalized in the poem referred to. Cowley, 
in another elegy, one upon the painter Vandyke, has 
a musicBl line which, saying little, means much: 

" Ntff wu his life less perfect than bia art" 

Another- of those college friendships severed by 
death was that existing between the poet Gray and 
Richard West, in whose memory Gray wrote a sonnet 
and a Latin elogy beginning " Vidi egomet duro gravi- 
ter eonetuaa dolors," and in which West is described 
as "dUede Favoni." A tone of unavailing regret 
is heard throughout the sonnet on the beloved 
Favonins. Elevated, refined thought was to be 
expected from the writer of the Ekgy in a Country 
Churtkyard but the tenseness of feeling, the passion- 
ate sorrow underlying the thought was a revelation of 
himself not looked for from the man who "never 
spoke oat" 

William Collins, whose delicacy of style, nicety of 
literary touch, is compared to that of Gray's, wrote an 
ode on the death of Thomson, author of IVt^ Seasons, 
beginning with the well-known line " In yonder grave 
a Druid lies," illustrating the elegiac quality by its 
tenderly mournful tone. Mr. Thomson himself, was 
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( one who, according to one of his biographerSi ** had 

skill to complain.**. 

i PoUio is an elegy sometimes heard of, not often seen, 

written by William JuUus Mickle (1734-1788), the 
translator of the Luriad, in memory of his brother 

, Charles, who died in his twenty-first year. There is 

in it nothing specially striking, no force of thought, 
no felicity of language. The scenery described in the 
poem is that of the woods surrounding the ruins of 
Roslin Castle, near Edinburgh, where the poet and his 
brother had roamed and played in their childhood. 
One stanza only is here given, enough to show the 
style, the measure, the sentiment of the poem : 

"ThuB I, on life's Btorm-beaten ocean toeMd, 
In mental yiaion Tiew the happj ahore^ 
Where Fbllio beckons to the peaoeftd cossti 
Where fate and death divide the friends no morei* 

There are thirty-five stanzas of this di£Eti8e and com* 
monplace character. 

Of a different fibre are the stanzas on Matthew Hen^ 
derson, by Bums — ^the swift current of the poet's 
thought, original and poetic, bearing him steadUy on 
to the end. Simplicity, directness and pathos ohara<y 
terize his strain as he appeals to animate and inani- 
mate nature to join his ** wailing numbers^** following 
Y the lead of the Alexandrian idyllists who first set the 
example of making rivers and mountains^ wood% 
plains, and all other accessories of the landscape tak« 

part in the general mooming. There is nd a litOe 
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else, txK), to suggest a comparison with the el^;y upon 
Bion. 

Thyrtis, despite the name, despite the evident for- 
mation of its structure upon classical models, despite 
its classical allusions, is a thoroughly English poem ; 
far more English than the other three great elegies 
passed in review, LycidaSf AdonaiSf Ave Atque Vale. 
The scenery is English, the fields, the farms, the trees, 
the hedges white with bloom, the fritillaries, the sweet- 
williams, the cowslips, the daffodils, and cuckoo. 
English, too, is the mental and moral equipment of 
the human element in the poem — ^that unrest, the 
mind's disquiet, which comes of too much eelf* 
searching — that despairing sadness which led to the 
departure of Thyrsis from those loved haunts. The 
poet's song, however, is in a key-note of chastened 
sadness, not without an undertone of hope which 
swells out more jubilantly near the close. 

Not so perfect an example of the technique of poetic 
art, perhaps, as any one of the famous elegies mentioned 
above, not possessing the idyllic beauty of LyddM^ 
nor mounting to the ecstatic height reached by 
Shelley in the lament for Keats, and lacking the 
melody of words, so potent a charm in Swinburne's 
threnody, Arnold's monody on the young Oxford 
scholar proves more satisfying in its human interest, 
in its consoling power, than any one of the three. Set- 
ting aside, however, all limitations to the genius of the 
poet, there is much to claim the highest admiration 
even in the rhythm and beauty of expression, where 
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the affluence of the English tongue is most apparenL 
Such lines as these linger long in the memory : 



and| 



^ And tluit sweet dtjr with her dreaming spiresy 
She needs not Jane for beauty's heightening^** 

"So some tempestaoos mom in early Jom^ 
When the year's primal borst of bloom is o^er. 
Before the roses and the longest day.** 



These are a few only of the lines which might be cited 
as displaying a rare opulence of descriptive powers. 

Though some passages of ThyrriB vibrate with the 
keenest personal feeling, there is undoubtedly more 
pathos in the lines written on the death of the poet's 
brother, A Southern Night The sorrowful circum- 
stances connected with these lines have been aptly 
compared to those which lead to the writing of Tenny« 
son's To the Marquis of Dafferin and AveL 

Pathos, too, of the deepest kind, ** the sense of tears 
in mortal things " comes out in OeitPs Grave, and the 
other elegies on '' Kai " and the pet canaiy. These, 
and the Lines on Wedminster Abbey and the poems on 
Obermann fully bear out Matthew Arnold's reputation 
as the greatest writer of elegiac verse. But as a 
writer in the Contemporary Bedew some yean ngo 
expressed it, '' there is a buoyancy in his el^gy — ^whieh 
certainly adds greatly to its chann.* 

In Memoriam stands alone as an el^gy. Nothing 
like it has ever been written. It describes the progress 
of a soul from loss and despair, from defeat and doabti 
to the raptures of peace and hope gained thioogh fidth 
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in the Divine love, and resignation to the Divine will 
It is the story of a soul ascending, like Dante, the 
mount, and undergoing, like him, the process of puri- 
fication through suffering, emerging like him, at last| 
from the crepuscular lights of the dawn, the half-lights 
and shadows of the early morning, into the full radi- 
ance of day. It is a song of victory — ^victory attained 
indeed after a long series of struggles and questionings 
and perplexities, such as confront the soul when it has 
to face the awful realities of death and the mystery of 
what lies beyond. 

Arthur Henry Hallam, the friend of Tennyson, and 
the son of the historian, was a young man of rare 
endowments of mind and heart : 

''A m^ that aU the Moses decked 

With gifts of grace, that might expieei 
AU comprehensive tendemeo^ 
AU-sabtilking inteUect" 

Again, in this song, which has been compared with 
those sonnets of Shakspere's where idealizing love 
gives voice to the grief felt at the absence of the 
beloved one, young Hallam is described as growing, 

''Not alone in power 
And knowledge, bat by year and hoar 
In reverence and in charity.'* 

The poet, in anguish of grief at the death of his 
friend, which took place at Vienna, in September, 1833, 
and unable to reconcile the fieicts of his loss with any 
laiger law of the Divine love and providence, rising up 
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** against his doom/' asks what purpose was subserved 
by Arthur's death. Why was this life, so useful, and 
giving promise of larger performance in the future- 
why was this life cut short, and clods of earth suffered 
to live on ? — ^a question not dissimilar to that raised 
in the minds of others in the shock of bereavement 

Questionings and perplexities such as these, and 
others, as to God's plan and purpose, man's place in the 
universe, the nature of that other existence following 
that which we call death, troubled and darkened the 
poet's life through a lapse of years, until at last he 
learned the lesson of submission and acquiescence to 
the laws of the universe, which is but an emanation 
of that higher Will — ^a lesson that all must learn 
or suffer. 

The story of the poem stretches over a period of 
nearly three years, clearly marked by the recurrence 
of the three Christmas-tides, and the intervening sea- 
sons, minutely described in the progress of the poem 
by the various aspects of nature. The earliest of the 
poems touching upon the death of Arthur, 

<* Break, break, break,** 

was written in 1833; the completion of the whole 
series of lyrics, the prologue, banning '' Strong Son of 
God, immortal Love," was not written till 1849. This^ 
which reads like a psalm of peace, is a prayer for sub- 
mission, for absorption into the Divine Love. The 
love and sorrow which at first had something selfish in 
their end, being centred in one object^ become merged 
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in a larger feeling for all humanity. He who had 
stretched out " lame hands of faith,'' groping in the 
darkness, faintly trusting ''the larger hope," at last 
realized the perfect blessedness of that Love which is 
above all. 

The whole poem, consisting of one hundred and 
thirty-one — 

** Short Bwallow-flighta of song, thst dip 
Their wings in tearB,** 

• 

is an embodiment of the doubts, the faiths, the science^ 
the philosophy of the age. No, one, like Tennyson, 
has been able to spiritualize material facts, the laws of 
science, and make them subservient to the uses of the 
imagination, the needs of the souL As a true seer, the 
poet has been in advance of his generation, lending a 
guiding hand. 

The narrow-minded and superficial will carp and 
sneer at this poem. To all others it will prove a psalm 
of consolation, a service-book, a gradual, that will lead 
them up— 

** The world'i great altar-stain 
That dope thro* darkness up tp Qod,** 

concluding with the chanti ''And now abideth Faith, 
Hope, Love ; but the greatest of these is Love.'' 

Though wanting the beauty of form and artistic 
finish of In Memoriam^ Browning's La Saitia* is pre- 
cious as being the contribution of another great poet 
towards the elucidation of that subject — ^the future life 
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of the soul, a subject which ever attracts us, while its 
mystery eludes u& La Saiaiaz^ Savoyard for ''The 
SuDi" was a villa among the mountains near Geneva, 
where Mr. Browning, his sister and Miss Anne Egerton 
Smith, a dear friend, spent the summer of 1877. Sud- 
denly Miss Smith was stricken with heart-disease and 
died without a moment's warning. In the pain and 
perplexity of that hour of parting and transition, the 
poet strives to reassure hiqiself as to his belief in the 
things that are unseen. 

His spiritual vision instructing his reason, and this 
teaching reinforced by the analogies of the natural 
world, he is able to refute all arguments which would 
deny the steady, upward progress of the life of the 
soul and of all knowledge. Comforted and reassured 
by this cheerful optimisq^ both as regards ourselves 
and those whose presence is withdrawn from us, we 
will heed the monitions of the fact, and — ** waif 

"Take the joyi and bear the sorrows— neither with extreme 
concern I 
LiTing here means neecienoe simplj ; 't is next life thai helps 
to leam.** 

Coming to American elegies, those relating to friend- 
ship, the first that merits attention is Emerson's 
In Mtmoriam. Though not comparing in beauty with 
the matchless threnode to his son, it is ftiU of tender 
memories of a dearly loved brother. Longfellow's 
Three Friendi of ifuie,— Felton, the Greek scholar, 
Agassiz, and Charles Sumner, — ^recalls the friendship 
of former days when thoee large-souled men, )Skb 
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Herakleitos and his friend, held late convene togethw^ 
and describes the piteous longing of the poet for thdr 
presence. In the sonnet referring to Agasdii is a 
reproachful side-thrust^ the like of whidi is often 
hurled at Death — as if he should care. The poet com- 
plains that his friend was taken, and others^ who could 
be better spared, allowed to stay : 

''Ah whj ihouldit thoa be dead, when eomnKm mta 
Are busy with their triTisl aibii% 
Having and holding 

Whj art thou ailenti whj ahoiildft thou be deadt* 

Another elegy, upon Charles Sumner, is a finished 
piece of verse, containing images of much beauty, in 
referring to the public services of that great man. 

The large and simple utterance of the Ode to Agas- 
siz, by Lowell, is eminently worthy of the singer and 
the dignity of his theme. Stately and slow the lines 
move on, with as much ''virile'' strength as ever shown 
by those poets of an older time whose aid is mod« 
estly invoked, and with much more of sincerity and 
sweetness. 

One of the most touching of American el^es is 
that by Mr. Harrison Morris 7b a Ocnnradei almost too 
languorous, as of summer woods in noontide heat 
We are impressed with the feeling that the dead friend, 
whose name is withheld by a delicate reserve^ was 
of a nature like dough's, scrupulous and sensitive^ 
upon whose ear the harsh din of our modem life fell 
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with discordant note. A robuster tone, allied with 
great tenderness, belongs to the sonnet by Frank 
Dempster Shermani on that young Philadelphia sin- 
ger, Charles Henry Luders, called, alas, too early 
hence. 

No fears need be entertained for the future of Ameri« 
can poetry when we reflect upon the fact that within 
the last ten years two such poems have appeared as 
TU North Share Watch, by Mr. George Edward Wood- 
berry, and Seaward, by Mr. Richard Hovey. The first 
is an elegy on the poet's friend, Clarence Laighton 
Dennett, who died June 6, 1878, in his twenty-fourth 
year. The scenery of the poem is that of the north- 
eastern coast of Massachusetta Highly idealized, it 
serves to waken memories of the severed friendship, 
and to give food to the grief which finds utterance 
in melodious lines, and in chastened and delicate 
imagery. The poem takes on a classic grace of form 
from its restrained, though intense emotions ; its eleva- 
tion of thought ; and clear-cut beauty of phrase. It is 
pervaded throughout by a tone of religious calm, aris- 
ing from cheerful trust in the abiding nature of love. 
At the close, the same victorious note is struck which 
forms the triumphant conclusion of In Memcriam : 

** Of Love the GWer, still mj song shsU bs 
The Victor, Love, repeat, whose grsoe deecends on me.** 

The freshness and force of the salt sea-wave is borne 
in upon us as we read the strains of Seaward, Mr. 
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Hovey's elegy upon Thomas William Parsona, whoaa 
recent death the world of letters has to deplore. Ele- 
vated and lucid thought^ combined with dear and 
forcible expression, are the qualities which mark this 
noble poem. The sad tenderness, the pathos, which 
are some of the requisites of an el^^r, are hero pres- 
ent also— indeed the dirge-like note vibrates with 
intensest sorrow in some cansoni, but never in such 
wise as to impair the vigor or beauty of the song 
which has for its theme the ennobling nature of the 
friendship of man for man. 

The poetical beauty and aptness of the metaphors is 
remarkable — ** Hermit-thrush of singers,'' is the name 
by which he designates the dead poet ; " words that 
smite and bruise • • • With scarlet suddenness of 
flaming phrase," is his expression of the style of another 
singer. Finely conceived is the scene where the dis- 
embodied spirit is welcomed among his peers, sug- 
gested, most likely, by the similar passage in Shellejps 
Adonaii. Alluding to his friend's translation of the 
Divina OomTnedia, Mr. Hovey has the following cansons 
of vivid and picturesque beauty : 

** But who is this that from the mightier shades 
Emerges, seeing whose eacred laureate hair. 
Thou startest forward, trembling, through the s^ss^ 
Advancing upturned palms of filial prayer? 
Long hast thou served him ; now of lineament 
Not stem, hut strenuous still, thj pious care 
He comes to guerdon. Art thoo not contentT** 

The elegist^ though not seeking to be didactic, gives 
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enunciation to the thought^ that^ while all action or 
feeling that terminates on self, is worse than vain, 
profitless, the highest achievement is in a contrary 
direction: 

''Not aU in vain! For with the will to serre. 
Myself am serred at least A secure calm 
Soars in my soul with wings that will not swerre. 
And on my brow I fbel a ministering paluL 
Eyen in the effort for another's peaoe 
I have achieved my own. I hear a psalm 
Of angeby and the grim forebodings cease.** 

One more passage must be quoted for the splendor 
of the thought expressedi as well as for the beauty of 
the language: 

''His hoars are exultations and dedies^ 
The soul itself its only period, 
And liiid nnmeasored save as it aspires.'' 

Among the el^es which have appeared since the 
above words were written, are a few on the last-named 
poet himself— alaSy so early called to lay aside his 
singing-robes. In none is the sense of personal loss so 
keenly felt and expressed; in none is there more 
naturalness ; in none is the rhythmici or poetic qual« 
ity more pervasive, than in one, the poetical tribute of 
the dead poet's friend and companion. Bliss CSarman. 
By the Aurelian Wall is a collection of elegiac verses^ 
also by Mr. Carman, an offering to the memory of 
Keats and Shelley, of William Blake» Fhillipe Brooks^ 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and others^ some wnwftmf^ 
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It is enough to say that these verses are on a high 
level of thought and rhythmical expression. 

Readers of periodical literature must recently have 
come across the fine sonnet on Rohert Gould Shaw, hy 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Here, conforming to the 
rigid exactions of the laws of the sonnet, we have fer* 
vid emotion allied to thought and expression of much 
poetic beauty. 

In a volume of Verses by William P. Trent^ we find 
an elegy entitled Oorydon^ reverently inscribed to the 
memory of Matthew Arnold. Chastened feeling, 
refined thought, a charm of melody, lend classic grace 
to a tribute not unworthy of the modem master of I 

elegiac verse. 

As nails in a sure place are these words of the wise, 
and it is with a sense of thankfiilness for the strength 
and consolation received from them that this study of 
the Elegy is brought to a close. 
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enunciation to the thought^ that^ while all action or 
feeling that terminates on self, is worse than vaini 
profitless, the highest achievement is in a contrary 
direction: 

''Not all in vain! For with th« will to senrs^ 
Myself am aerred at least. A secure calm 
Soars in my soul with wings that will not swerre. 
And on my brow I feel a ministering paluL 
Eyen in the effort for another's peaoe 
I have achieved my own. I hear a paalm 
Of angels, and the grim Ibrebodinga cease.** 

One more passage must be quoted for the splendor 
of the thought expressed, as well as for the beauty of 
the language : 

''His hoars are exultations and dedies^ 
The soul itself its only period, 
And liiid nnmeasored save as it aspires.* 

Among the el^es which have appeared since the 
above words were writteui are a few on the last-named 
poet himself— alaSy so early called to lay aside his 
singing-robes. In none is the sense of personal loss so 
keenly felt and expressed; in none is there mora 
naturalness ; in none is the rhythmic^ or poetic qual« 
ity more pervasivei than in one, the poetical tribute of 
the dead poet's friend and companioUi Bliss Carman. 
By the Aurelian Wall is a collection of el^;iac verses^ 
also by Mr. Carmani an offering to the memory of 
Keats and Shelley, of William Blake» Phillips Brook% 
Robert Louis Stevenson, and others^ some unnamed. 
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WAKB the song, the offerings bring, 
To mighty Yama, gradoas king I 
For he has cleared for us the way 
To realms of bliss and light of day I 
And pious souls to Yama take their flighti 
To realms of sparkling waters and of light 

Yama showed to us the way I 
The path that never fades away I 
Our fathers by that path have gone 
To the realms of setting sun I 
And evety being, after life's brief day, 
Shall travel by the same eternal way I 

(T9 th$ Dead Ptntm.) 

By the path our fathers know, 

Go, departed being I go I 

In realms where sparkling rivers roll, 

Live, and happy be thy soul I 
Varuna great, and Yama, gracious king. 
Dwell in these realms, then hasten on thy wing I 

lU 
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Haste thee on thy unseen wing. 

Flee to Yama, gracious king I | 

Meet our fathers who have gone^ 

Reap the virtues you have won I i 

Leave sins behind, — follow the setting sun, 1 

Leave mortal shape, — a brighter form put on I ( 

Rig Veda, X., 14. 
Fram Xcqrt qf AndaU JnOin, tr. bj Bokbh CiimiDBB Dun. 0. L K (Londoax 
Kfgao Pftal, Trench, TrObn«r A Go.) 



£amenf of Q^rteeie ooer fQe Q^o^e of ^frocftis. 

Them Briseis, as lovely as Aphrodite the golden, 

When she beheld Patroclus, so mangled by keen-edged 
weapons. 

Throwing her arms about him, lamented shrill, with 
her own hands 

Tearing her shapely neck, her breast^ and her glorions 
features. 

Then the divinely beautiful woman bewailed and ad- 
dressed him; 

^ thou dearest of men to my hapless spiriti Patroclus^ 

Living I left thee here when I from the cabin departed ; 

Dead do I find thee now at my coming, O chief of the 
people I 

So evermore upon me comes sorrow doee upon sorrow. 

Him upon whom my father and mother bestowed me 
my husband. 
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Saw I mangled with keen-edged spears, in defense of 

his city. 
Then, though Achilles the swift, when he ravaged the 

city of Mynes, 
Slew my husband in battle, yet thou didst forbid me 

to sorrow, 
Promising I should become the wife of the god-like 

Achilles : 
He, thou saidst, would lead me with, him on the ves- 
sels to Phthia ; 
There in the midst of his folk would my marriage feast 

be appointed. 
Therefore I mourn for thee dead, who living ever wast 

gentle.'* 
Weeping, so did she speak, and in answer lamented 

the women, 
Moaning as if for Patroclus, yet each her own woes 

was bewailing. 

lUad, ZDLi WnxuM CsAiiBroii Lawtop, ti; 
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** And oh, my Hector ! Oh my lord I " (she cries), 
" Snatch'd in thy bloom from these desiring eyes I 

Thou to the distant realms forever gone I 

And I abandon'd, desolate, alone I 

An only son, once comfort of our pains^ 
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Sad product now of hapless love remains I 
I Never to manly age that son shall rise, 

! Or with increasing graces glad my eyes : 

1 For nion now (her great defender slain) 

i : Shall sink a smoking ruin on the plain. 

' ! Who now protects her wives with guardian care T 

Who saves her infants from the rage of war T 
Now hostile fleets must waft those infants o'er 
(Those wives must wait them) to a foreign shore : 
i Thou toO| my soUi to barbarous climes shalt go. 

The sad companion of thy mother's woe ; 
Driven hence a slave before the victor's sword 
Condemned to toil for some inhuman lord : 
Or else some Greeki whose father press'd the plain. 
Or son or brother, by great Hector slain. 
In Hector's blood his vengeance shall e^joy. 
And hurl thee headlong from the towers of Troy. 
For thy stem father never spared a foe ; 
Thence all these tears, and all this scene of wool 
I Thence many evils his sad parents bore. 

\ I His parents many, but his consort more. 

h I I Why gav'st thou not to me thy dying hand T 

^ And why received not I thy last command T 

Some word thou wouldst have spoke^ whiohi sadly dear. 
My soul might keep, or utter with a tear; 
Which never, never could be lost in aifi 
Fix'd in my heart, and oft repeated therel* 
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$e(!m'0 fiamenf for l^ttfct. 

Hector, of all my brethreiii dearest thou I 

True, godlike Paris claims me as his wife, 

Who bore me hither. Would I then had died I 

But twenty years have passed since here I came^ 

And left my native land ; yet ne'er from thee i|^' 

I heard one scornful, one degrading word ; 

And when from others I have borne reproach, 

Thy brothers, sisters, or thy brothers' wives. 

Or mother (for thy sire was ever kind. 

Even as a father), thou hast check'd them still, 

With tender feeling and with gentle words. 

For thee I weep, and for myself no less ; 

For through the breadth of Troy none love me now, 

Nor kindly look on me, but all abhor. 

IVad, ZXIV., Lofd DSBBT*! tr. 
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&tn to Q^nna 

JOYLKSS is life, if forsaken of Aphrodite the golden. \ 

Dead may I be when these never again may be 
mine. 
Love that hideth in secret, delightful caresses, and 
passion I 
Quickly fading away vanish the blossoms of youth. 
Whether of women or men ; and when old age with 
its troubles 
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Cometh, then ugly to view grow we, and wretched as 
well. 
Even its grievous cares make weary the spirit within 
us. 
Even the rays of the sun give us no longer delight 
Hateful are we unto youths, and of women are held 
in dishonor. 
So unendurable, age, thou hast been made by the 
gods. 

MDorsRMOs (fl. 635 B. C.)i tr. bj William C&AHiroif Lawtok. 



This is the dust of Timas, whom unwed, 
Persephone locked in her darksome bed ; 
For her the maids who were her fellows shore 
Their curls, and to her tomb this tribute bore. 

Sattbo (fl. VL eentnij B. C), J. A. Smom*^ t& 



Pillars of death I carved sirens I tearful am I 
In whose sad keeping my poor dust is laid, 

To those who near my tomb their footstope tonit 
Stranger or Greek, bid hail, and say. a maid 
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Rests in her bloom below ; her sire the name 
Of Baucis gave ; her birth and lineage high : 

And say her bosom friend Erinna came^ 
And on this marble graved her el^Qr* 

■lliniA,SL1«f,tl!. 
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In this marble buried lies 
Beauty may enrich the skies. 
And add light to Phoebus' eyes ; 

Sweeter than Aurora's air. 
When she paints the lilies fair. 
And gilds cowslips with her hair ; 

Chaster than the virgin spring. 
Ere her blossoms she doth bring, 
Or cause Philomel to sing. 

If such goodness live 'mongst men, 
Tell me it : I shall know then 
She is come from Heaven again. 



()9(larfiaf iBX^^. 



In a wreath of myrtle I U wear my glaive, 
like Harmodius and Aristogeiton brave^ 
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Wlio, striking the tyrant down. 
Made Athens a freeman's town. 

HaimodiuB, our darling, thoa art not dead I 
Thou liT*8t in the isles of the blest, 't is said, 

With Achilles first in speed, 

And ly*^*!^ Diomede. 

In a wreath of myrtle 1 11 wear my glaive, 
Like Harmodiua and Aristogeiton brave, 

When the twain on Athena'a day 

Did the tyrant Hipparchua slay. 

For aye shall your fame in the land be told, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton bold. 

Who, striking the tyrant down, 

Made Athens a freeman's town. 

KAuanuvN, tr. by Oomiranni. nnn Bihumim' fintt A 



£ftft<ra i^tfore f0e ^Uu ®oor, Colfbig on 
(J)atttrc fo tOi/bun U Scr CMcf. 

O HOLY light of mom 
O air that does the whole earth otanpass round I 
Oft have ye heard my cries of grief fbrloxn, 

And oft the edxdng NQikd 

Of blows Um bnaat that smite 
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When darkness yields to nighti 

And lo, I will not fSedl 
To weep and mourn with wailings and with aghs 
While yet I see the bright stars in the skiea^ 

Or watch the daylight glad — 

N0| no, I will not CeuI^ 

Like sorrowing nightingale^ 
Before the gate to pour my sorrows free^ 
My woe and sorrow at my father's door. 

Vkoni Xbit Bdttru of i 



frosmenf of fiamenf of 9aniiC» 

When rude around the high-wrought ark 
The tempests raged, the waters dark 
Around the mother tossed and swelled ; 
With hot unmoistened cheek she held 
Her Perseus in her arms and said : 
What sorrows bow this hapless head I 
Thou sleep'st the while, thy gentle breast 
Is heaving in unbroken rest^ 
In this our dark u^joyous home 
Clamped with the rugged brass, the gloom 
Scarce broken by the doubtful light 
That gleams from yon dim fires of night 
But thou, unwet thy clustering hair, 
Heed'st not the billows raging wild. 
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■ The moanings of the bitter air, 

; Wrapped in thy purple robe, my beauteous child I 

I Oh I seemed this peril perilous to theOy 

How sadly to my words of fear 
Wouldst thou bend down thy listening ear I 
But now, sleep on my child 1 Sleep thou, wide sea I 

Sleep, my unutterable agony I 
Oh I change thy counsels, Jove, our sorrows end I 
\ And if my rash intemperate zeal offend, 

; For my child's sake, his father pardon me. 

! SmoMXDis of Keos (566 ^487 B. €.)» Milmah, tr. 



Thou wert the morning-star among the living. 

Ere thy fair light had fled ; 
Now having died, thou art as Hesperus, giving 

New splendour to the dead. 

PL410, SanxiT^ tr. 



Erectheus' city mourns her children's fidl^ 
Who fought and died by Potidea's wall^ 
I True sous of Athens, for a virtuous name 

They gave their lives and swelled their country't 
fame. 

(Oorpiif of Brtt Hoactni InieriFUoM MflBglBt to aboot tiM j««r « 1. C) 
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to Serafifetfes. 

They told me, Herakleitos, thou wert dead, 
And then I thought, and tears thereon did ahed. 
How oft we two talked down the sun ; but thou 
Halicamassian guest I art ashes now, 
Yet live thy nightingales of song : on those 
Forgetfulness her hand shall ne'er impose. 

KALLQCACB08 (MO B. C.)» HiKBT NUBON COLBBIMl^ tfc 



t9^ ^ong of $9er6(0 Concemtns i^t ®eaf9 of 

Begin, sweet maids, begin the tooodlani sang. 
The voice of Thyrsis, ^Etna's Thyrsis L 
Where were ye, Nymphs, oh where, while Daphnis 

pined? 
In fair Peneus' or in Pindus* glens? 
For great Anapus* stream was not your haunt, 
Nor Etna's cliff, nor Acis' sacred rilL 

Begin, sweet maids, begin the tuoodland song. 
O'er him the wolves, the jackals howled o'er him ; 
The lion in the oak-copse mourned his death. 

Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland song. 
The kine and oxen stood around his feet, 
The heifers and the calves wailed all for him. 

Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland song. 
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First from the mountain Hennes came, and said, 
^'Daphnisi who frets thee? Lad, whom loy'st thou 
so?" 
Beffin, swed maidSf begin the woodland eong. 
\ \ Came herdsmen, shepherds eame, and goatherds came ; 

j I All asked what ailed the lad. Priapus came 

And said| ** Why pine, poor Daphnis? while the maid 
Foots it round every pool and every grove^ 

{Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland song.) 
'* lack-love and perverse, in quest of thee ; 
Herdsman in name, but goatherd rightlier called. 
With eyes that yearn the goatherd marks his kids 
Run rioti for he fain would frisk as they : 

(Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland song.) 
** With eyes that yearn dost thou too mark the laugh 
i Of maidens, for thou may'st not share their glee.** 

I Still naught the herdsman said : he drained alone 

I His bitter portion, till the fatal end. 

Begin, sweet rnaids, begin Oie woodland song. 
i Came Aphroditd, smiles on her sweet &C6^ 

^ False smiles, for heavy was her heart, and spake : 

** So Daphnis, thou must try a fiBdl with Love I 
But stalwart Love hath won the fall of thee.** 
i j Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland song. 

Then, <" Ruthless Aphroditd,** Daphnis said, 
''Accursed Aphroditd, foe to man I 
i j i Sa/st thou mine hour is come^ my sun hath seiT 

j j Dead as alive, shall Daphnis work Love woe.** 

; . I Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland mrng. 

j *' Fly to Mount Ida, where the swain (men aaj) 
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And Aphrodite— to Anchises fly : 

There are oak-forests ; here but galingale^ 

And bees that make a music round the hiyea. 

Begin^ sweet maidSf begin Oie woodland 9ong. 
"Adonis owed his bloom to tending flocks 
And smiting hares, and bringing wild beasts down. 

Begin, sweet maicb, begin the woodland song. 
<< Face once more Diomed : tell him ' I have slain 
The herdsman Daphnis ; now I challenge thee.' 

Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland song. 
" Farewell wolf, jackal, mountain-prisoned bear I 
Ye '11 see no more by grovei or glade or glen 
Your herdsman Daphnis I Arethuse, fiarewelly 
And the bright streams that pour down Thymbrii^ 
side. 

Begin, sweet maids, begin the woodland song. 
" I am that Daphnis, who lead here my kine^ 
Bring here to drink my oxen and my calves. 

Begin, sioeet maids, begin the woodland song. 
" Pan, Pan, oh whether great Lyceum's crags 
Thou haunt'st to-day, or mightier Msenalus 
Come to the Sicel isle I Abandon now 
Rhium and Helicd, and the mountain cairn 
(That e'en gods cherish) of Lycaon's son I 

Forget, sweet maids, forget your woodland song. 
" Come, king of song, o'er this my pipe, compact 
With wax and honey-breathing, arch thy lip ; 
For surely I am torn from life by Love. 

Forget, sweet maids, forget your woodland song. 
« From thicket now and thorn let violets springs 
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Mow let white lilies drape the juniper, 
And pines grow figs, and nature all go wrong: 
For Daphnia dies. Let deer pursue the hounds. 
And mountiun owls outsing the nightingal& 

FbrsH, tw4 maids, forget your woodland aot^.' 
So spake he, and he never spake again. 
Fair Aphroditd would have raised his head; 
But all his thread waa spun. So down the stream 
Went Daphnis; closed the waten o'er a head 
Dear to the Nine, of nymphs not unbeloTed. 

rriNK Um vim Uin of THMCHm (tnt & a), tr. bj 0. a ouvnuT. 



£amtnf for <3%ontc 

I iiovRN for Adonit—Adotat it dead f 

Fair Adonis is dead, and the Lovei are lamenting. 
Sleep, Cj'pria, no more on thy purple-etrewed bed! 

Arise, wretch stoled in black, — beat thy breast 
unrelenting. 
And shriek to the worlds; " Fair Adonia is dead I* 

I mourn for Adonit — the Love$ art himaUing. 

He lies on the hills in his bean^ and death; 
The white tusk of a boar has transfixed his whit* 
thigh; 

Cytherea grows mad at his thin gasping breath, 
While the black blood drips down on the pals iTOfj* 
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And his eyeballs lie quenched with the weight of 
his brows; 
The rose fades from his lips, and upon them just 
parted 
The kiss dies the goddess consents not to lose, 
Though the kiss of the Dead cannot make her glad* 
hearted; 
He knows not who kisses him dead in the dews. 

/ mourn far Adonia — the Laves are lamenting. 

Deep, deep in the thigh, is Adonis's wound ; 
But a deeper is Cypris's bosom presenting — 

The youth lieth dead while his dogs howl around, 
And the nymphs weep aloud from the mists of the hill| 

And the poor Aphrodite, with tresses unbound. 
All dishevelledi unsandalled, shrieks mournful and 
shrill 

Through the dusk of the groves. The thomsi tear- 
ing her feet, 
Gather up the red flower of her blood, which is holy. 

Each footstep she takes ; and the valleys repeat 
The sharp cry she utters, and draw it out slowly. 

She calls on her spouse, her Assyrian, on him 
Her own youth, while the dark blood spreads over hit 
body, 

The chest taking hue from the gash in the limb, 
And the bosom once ivory, turning to ruddy. 

Ahf ahf Cfytherea — the laves are lamenting. 
She lost her fair spouse, and so lost her fair smile : 
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When he lived she was fair, by the whole world's con« 
sentingy 
Whose fairness is dead with him: woe worth the 
while I 
All the mountains above, and the oaklands below. 

Murmur, ah, ah, Adonis I the streams overflow 
Aphrodite's deep wail ; river-fountains in pity 

Weep soft in the hills ; and the flowers as they blow, 
Redden outward with sorrow ; while all hear her go 
With the song of her sadness through mountain and 
city. 

Ah, ah, Cytherea I Adonis is dead I 

Fair Adonis is dead — Echo answers, Adonis I 
Who weeps not for Cypris, when, bowing her head, 

She stares at the wound where it gapes and astonies T 
When — ah, ah I — she saw how the blood ran away 
And empurpled the thigh, and, with wild hands 
flung out| 
Said with sobs, ** Stay, Adonis I unhappy one^ stay. 

Let me feel thee once more, let me ring thee about 
With the clasp of my arms, and press Idss into kiss I 

Wait a little, Adonis, and kiss me again, 
For the last time, beloved ; and but so much of this 
That the kiss may learn life from the warmth of the 
straini 
Till thy breath shall exude from thy soul to my 
mouth; 
To my heart; and, the love^hann I onoa mofs 
receiving, 
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May drink thy love in it^ and keep of a tratii 

That one kiss in the place of Adonia the 
Thou fliest me, mournful one, fliest me far. 

My Adonis, and seekest the Acheron portal ; ^\ 

To Hell's cruel king goest down with a scaTi 

While I weep and live on like a wretched immortal, ! 

And follow no step I Persephone, take him, j 

My husband I thou 'rt better and brighter than I, 
So all beauty flows down to thee : / cannot make him 

Look up at my grief: there 's despair in my cry. 
Since I wail for Adonis, who died to me— died to me— 

Then I fear thee I Art thou dead, my adored 7 
Passion ends like a dream in the sleep that 'a denied 
tome, — 

Cypris is widowed ; the Loves seek their lord 
All the house through in vain. Charm of cestoa has 
ceased 

With thy dasp I Oh, too bold in the hunt past pre- 
venting, 
Ay, mad, thou so fair, to have strife with a beasti ^ 

Thw the goddess wailed on; and the Loves are lameiU- 
ing. 

» 
Ah, ah, Cytherea, Adonis is dead I Adonis is dead. 
She wept tear after tear, with the blood which was 
shed; 

And both turned into flowers for the earth's garden* 
dose,— 
Her tears, to the wind-flower ; his blood, to the rose. 
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I mown far Adonis — Adonis is dead. 

Weep no more in the woods, Cy therea, thy lover I 
SOy well : make a place for his corse in thy bed. 

With the purples thou sleepest in, under and over ; 
He 's fair, though a corse, — a fair corse, like a sleeper. 

Lay him soft in the silks he had pleasure to fold, 
When beside thee at night, holy dreams deep and 
deeper 

Enclosed his young life on the couch made of gold. 
Love him still, poor Adonis ; cast on him together 

The crowns and the flowers : since he died firom the 
place, 
Why let all die with him ; let the blossoms go wither ; 

Rain myrtles and olive-buds down on his tsice ; 
Rain the myrrh down, let all that is best fall a-pining. 

Since the myrrh of his life from thy keeping is 
swept I — 
Pale he lay, thine Adonis, in purples reclining : 

The Loves raised their voices around him and wept 
They have shorn their bright curls off to cast on 

Adonis ; I 

One treads on his bow ; on his arrows, another; 
One breaks up a well-feathered quiver ; and one is 

Bent low at a sandal, untying the stringp; 
And one carries the vases of gold from the spxingSi 

While one washes the wound, and behind theim a 
brother 
Fans down on the body sweet air with his wingii. 



Cytherea herself, now the Loves are lamenting, i 
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Each torch at the door Hymemeus blew out ; 
Andy the marriage-wreath dropping its leaves as 
repenting, 

No more " Hymen, Hymen,'' is chanted about; 
But the at, ai, instead — " ai, alas '' is b^gun, 

For Adonis, and then follows '' ai Hymeneeus I ^ 
The graces are weeping for Cinyras* son, 

Sobbing low, each to each, ** His fair eyes cannot 
see us I '^ — 
Their wail strikes more shrill than the sadder Dione's. 

The Fates mourn aloud for Adonis, Adonis^ 
Deep chanting : he hears not a word that they say ; 

He wovld hear, but Persephone has him in keeping. 
Cease moan, Qyiherea I leave pomps for to-day, 

And weep new, when a new year refits thee for 
weeping. 

Bioii (ft. 200 B. a), Elbabixr Bjlbbir BBOwnM^ ti; 



^ lament for (gfon. 



WaHi, let me hear you wail, ye woodland glades^ 
and thou Dorian water ; and weep ye rivers, for Bion, 
the well-beloved I Now all ye green things mourn, 
and now ye groves lament him, ye flowers now in sad 
clusters breathe yourselves away. Now redden ye 
roses, in your sorrow, and now wax red, ye wind-flowen^ 
now thou hyacinth, whisper the letters on thee graven. 
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and add a deeper ai ai to thy petals; he is dead, the 
beautiful singer. 

Begin^ ye Sicilian Mxises^ begin ike dirge. 

Ye nightingales that lament among the thick kayos 
of the trees, tell ye to the Sicilian waters of Arethusa l.^n 
the tidings that Bion the herdsman is dead, and that 
with Bion, song too has died, and perished hath the 
Dorian minstrelsy. 

Begin f ye Sicilian MuseSf begin the dirge. 

Ye Strymonian swans, sadly wail ye by the waterSi 
and chant with melancholy notes the dolorous song, 
even such a song as in his time with voice like yours 
he was wont to sing. And tell again to the CEi^an 
maidens, tell to all the Nymphs Bistonian, how that 
he hath perished, the Dorian Orpheus. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Mueee, begin the dirge. 

No more to his herds he sings, that beloved herds- 
man, no more 'neath the lonely oaks he sits and sings, 
nay, but by Pluteus's side he chants a refrain of obliv- 
ion. The mountains too are voiceless : and the heifers 
by the bulls that wander with the herds lament and 
refuse their pasture. 

Begin, ye Sicilian Muses, begin the dirge. 

Thy sudden doom, Bion, Apollo himself lamented, 
and the Satyrs mourned thee, and the Priapi in sable 
raiment, and the Panes sorrow for thy song, and the 
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speedily have come to the house of Pluteus that thee 
perchance I might behold, and if thou singest to 
Pluteus, that I might hear what is thy song. Nay, 
sing to the Maiden some strain of Sicily, sing some 
sweet pastoral lay. 

And she too is Sicilian, and on the shores by Etna 
she was wont to play, and she knew the Dorian strain. 
Not unrewarded will the singing be ; and as once to 
Orpheus's sweet minstrelsy she gave Eurydice to return 
with him, even so will. she send thee too, Bion, to the 
hills. But if I, even I, and my piping had aught 
availed, before Pluteus I too would have sung. 

MOKHUf (260 B. C), AmEBW LiJia^ te. 
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to SefSo^oro. 



TsABS, Heliodora I tears for thee, companion of the 

dead, 
Last yearnings of thy husband's love to Hades now 

I shed: 
Tears from a heart by anguish wrung for her whom I 

deplore — 
Memorials of regretful love upon her tomb I pour. 
For thee beloved, even with the dead, thy Meleager 

sighs, 
Now parting with a precious gift which Acheron will 

not prirOi 
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Begin^ ye Sicilian Muses^ begin the dirge. 

WhO| ah, who will ever make music on thy pipe, 
thrice desired Bioiii and who will put his mouth to 
the reeds of thine instrument ? who is so bold ? 

For still thy lips and still thy breath survive, and 
Echo, among the reeds, doth still feed upon thy songs. 
To Pan shall I bear the pipe ? Nay, perchance even 
he would fear to set his mouth to it, lest, after thee, 
he should win but the second prize. 

Begin^ ye Sicilian Mueee, begin tJie dirge. 

Yea, and Galatea laments thy song, she whom once 
thou would'st delight, as with thee she sat by the sea- 
bank& For not like the Cyclops didst thou sing — ^him 
fair Galatea ever fled, but on thee she still looked more 
kindly than on the salt water. And now hath she 
forgotten the wave, and sits on the lonely sands, but 
still she keeps thy kine. 

Begin^ ye Sicilian Mueee^ begin the dirge. 

All the gifts of the Muses, herdsman, have died 
with thee, the delightful kisses of maidens, the lips of 
boys ; and woful round thy tomb the Loves are weep- 
ing. But Cypris loves thee far more than the kin 
wherewith she kissed the dying Adonis. 

Begin^ ye Sicilian Mu8e$f begin the dirge. 

This, most musical of rivers, is thy second sonow, 
this Meles, thy new woe. Of old didst thou lose 
Homer, that sweet mouth of Oalliope, and men mj 
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tliou didst bewail thy goodly son with streams of many 
tears, and didst fill all the salt sea with the voice of 
thy lamentation — ^now again another son thou weepest^ 
and in a new sorrow art thou wasting away. 



!( 



B^fif ye Sidlian Muses^ begin (he dirge. 

Both were beloved of the fountains, and one ever 
drank of the Pegasean founts but the other would 
drain a draught of Arethusa, and the one sang the 
fair daughter of TyndaruSi and the mighty son of 
Thetis, and Menelaus, Atreus' son, but that other, — ^not 
of wars, not of tears, but of Pan would he sing, and 
of herdsmen would he chant, and so singing, he 
tended the herds. And pipes he would fashion, and 
would milk the sweet heifer, and taught lads how to 
kiss, and Love he cherished in his bosom and woke 
the passion of Aphrodite. 

Begifij ye Sicilian Mueee^ begin the dirge. 

"EyeTy famous city laments thee, Bion, and every 
town. Ascra laments thee far more than her Hesiod, 
and Pindar is less regretted by the forests of Boeotia. 
Not so much did pleasant Lesbos mourn for Alcasus^ 
nor did the Teian town so greatly bewail her poet^ 
while for thee more than for Archilochus doth Paroe 
yearn, and not for Sappho, but still for thee doth 
Mytilene wail her musical lament 

And in Syracuse Theocritus ; but I sing thee the 
dirge of an Ausonian sorrow, I that am no stranger to 
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tlie pastoral song, but heir of the Doric Muse which 
thou didst teach thy pupils. This was thy gift to me ; 
to others didst thou leave thy wealth, to me thy 
minstrelsy. 

Begiftf ye Sicilian Muses^ begin iJie dirge. 

Ah me, when the mallows wither in the garden, and 
the green parsley, and the curled trendrils of the 
anise, on a later day they live again, and spring in 
another year ; but we men, we the great and mighty, 
or wise, when once we have died, in hollow earth we 
sleep, gone down into silence ; a night long, and end- 
less, and unawakening sleep. And thou, too, in the 
earth wilt be lapped in silence, but the nymphs have 
thought good that the frog should eternally sing. 
Nay, him I would not envy, for 't is no sweet song he 
singeth. 

Begin^ ye Sicilian MueeSf begin the dirge. 

Poison came, Bion, to thy mouth, thou didst know 
poison. To such lips as thine did it come, and was 
not sweetened ? What mortal was so cruel that could 
mix poison for thee, or who could give thee venom 
that heard thy voice ? Surely he had no music in his 
souL 

Beginj ye Sicilian Mueeif begin the dirge. 

But justice hath overtaken them alL Still for this 
sorrow I weep, and bewail thy ruin. Bat ahi if I 
might have gone down like Orpheus to Tartarus^ or 
as once Odysseus, or Alddes of yor6| I too wmiU 
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speedily have come to the house of Pluteus tliat thee 
perchance I might behold, and if thou singest to 
Pluteus, that I might hear what is thy song. Nay, 
sing to the Maiden some strain of Sicily, sing some 
sweet pastoral lay. 

And she too is Sicilian, and on the shores by Etna 
she was wont to play, and she knew the Dorian strain. 
Not unrewarded will the singing be ; and as once to 
Orpheus's sweet minstrelsy she gave Eurydice to return 
with him, even so will. she send thee too, Bion, to the 
hills. But if I, even I, and my piping had aught 
availed, before Pluteus I too would have sung. 

MoacHin (260 B. C.)i Akdesw Lahs, tr. 



to Seflo^oro. 



TsABS, Heliodora I tears for thee, companion of the 

dead, 
Last yearnings of thy husband's love to Hades now 

I shed: 
Tears from a heart by anguish wrung for her whom I 

deplore — 
Memorials of regretful love upon her tomb I pour. 
For thee beloved, even with the dead, thy Meleager 

sighs, 
Now parting with a precious gift which Acheron will 

not prirei 
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* 

Where my desirdd blossom now? Its bloom hath | 
Hades spoiled, \ 

And my consummate floweri alas I the cruel dust hath 
soiled. 

Thou all-sustaining mother, Earth I oh, clasp her to 
ihy breast. 

My evermore lamented one, — and sofUy let her rest 

M1I.1AQ1B, the Syrim (» a C), Jomr Wttjow^ te 



ANOTHER TRANSLATION OF THB SAIOL 

Tbars for my lady dead, 

Heliodore 1 
Salt tears, and strange to shed. 

O'er and o'er ; 
Go tears and low lament, 

Fare from her tomb. 
Wend where my lady went, 

Down through the gloom- 
Sighs for my lady dead, 

Tears do I send. 
Long love remembered, 

Mistress and friend t 
Sad are the songs we sing, 

Tears that we shed ; 
Empty the gifts we bring-* 

Gifts to the dead! 
Ah, for my flower, my Lore 
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Hades hath taken, 
Ah, for the dust above, 

Scattered and shaken t 
Mother of blade and graas. 

Earthy in thy breast, 
Lull her that gentlest was^ 

Gently to rest 

j Amdbbw Lam, te. 



OuB parrot) sent from India's farthest shore. 

Oar parrot) prince of mimics is no more. 

Throng to his burial, pious tribes of air. 

With rigid claw your tender faces tear t 

Your ruffled plumes, like mourners' tresses rend, 

And all your notes, like funeral trumpets blend t 

Mourn, all that cleave the liquid skies, but chie( 

Beloved turtle, lead the general grie( 

Through long harmonious days, the parrot's friend, 

In mutual faith still loyal to the end 1 

Beneath a mound of justly measured size. 
Small tombstone, briefest epitaph, he lies. 
His mistress' darling, — ^that this stone may show*- 
The prince of feathered speakers lies below. 

Otid, the B«T. Alfbid CBUBCiu t& 
• Oorinaa, JoISa, daughter of Smpevoff AngnitoiL 
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&ts2 on (iSttfftlS. 



If bright Aurora mourned o'er Memnon's fate, 

Or the fair Thetis wept Achilles slaiiii 
And the sad sorrows that on mortals wait, 
a! Can ever move celestial hearts with pain — 



^2i Comei doleful Elegy I too just a name 1 

^ ■;.% Unbind thy tresses fair, in loose attire^ 

For he, thy bard, the herald of thy fSEmie, 



'^ } ' Tibullus, bums on the funeral pyre. 

s 5> 



\ Refined Tibullus I thou art joined to those 

Living in calm communion with the blest ; 
In peaceful urn thy quiet bones repose- 
May earth lie lightly where thy ashes rest 

OriDb Floe MlGBOUt tf. 



Carmen VL. CaiuflL 

LuQETB, o Veneres Cupidinesque^ 
Et quantum est hominum uenustiorum, 
Passer mortuus est mesB pueUtt^ 
Passer, delicisB mesB puellsSy 
Quern plus ilia oculis sals amabat : 



I j : j Nam mellitus erat soamque norat 



Ipsam tarn bene quam puella mateeni. 



ELEQY OS LESBU'S SPARROW. 

Kec sese a gremio iUius mouebat, 
Sed circumsilieas modo hue modo illuc 
Ad solam dominam usque pipilabat. 
Qui nunc it per iter tenebricosum, 
Illuc, ucde negant redire quenquam. 
At uobis male sit, melsa tenebrs 
Orci, quro omnia bella deuoratis, 
Tarn bellum mihi possercm abatulistis; 
Vie factum male I uce misolle passer, 
Tua nunc opera meffi puells 
Flendo turgiduli rubeat ocelli 



lEfese on &«B6ia's ^parrotv. 

Loves and Graces mourn with me — 
Mourn, fair youths where'er je be I 
Dead my Lesbia's sparrow is — 
Sparrow that was all her bliss; 
Than her very eyes more dear; 
For ho made her dainty cheer, 
Knew her well as any maid 
Knows her mother ; never strayed 
From her bosom, hut would go 
Hopping round her, to and fro ; 
And to ber, and her alone 
Chirruped with such pretty tone. 
Mow he treads the gloomy track 
Whence none ever may come back. 
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Out upon you and your power, 
\ . Which all fairest things devour, 

Orcua' gloomy shades, that e*er, 
Ye took my bird that was so fairl 
Ah, the pity of it 1 Thou 
Poor bird, thy doing 't is, that now 
My loved one's eyes are swollen and red. 
With weeping for her darling dead. 

CatulluIi Thiooobi Uamtoi, tr. 
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, I MUSSD how swift time steals all worth, 

\\ ; How roses age and wither with their birth ; 

{ ;J Yea, while I speak, the flower with crimson crowned. 

Hath fallen, and shed her glories on the ground. 
So many births, forms, fates, with changes fraught ; 
One day begins, and one day brings to naught 1 
Grieve we that flowers should have so short a grace, 
That Nature shows and steals her gifts apace ? 
Long as the day, so long the red rose lasts ; 
Eld following close on Youth her beauty blasts : 
That flower which Phosphor newly born had known, 
Hesper returning, finds a wrinkled crone : 
Yet well if, though some brief days past, she die, 
{ Her life be lengthened through posterity t 

j jjl Pluck roses, girl, when flower, when youth is new, 

Mindful the while that thus time flies for yoo. 

ACW9IIUI (NMtt A. ixy. 1. A. Snion% ir* 
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tit Won^erer^e £ameni 

Then thought he wisely upon the place of wall% 

And deeply considered this dark life : 

Sad in heart oft he remembered bygone tkingi^ 

The many slaughters, and these words he spake : 

" Where has gone the steed ? where the rider ? wher^ 

the gift*giyer ? 
Where has gone the hall of feasting ? Where are tho 

festivities ? 
Ah| the bright cup I Ah, the mailed warrior I 
Ah, the glory of the prince I How time flies^ 
Darkened under the night-shade, as it had never been t 
As a vestige of the dear company now stands 
The wall high with wonders, glittering with serpents: 
The strength of spears took off its masterSi 
Slaughter-greedy weapons ; — Fate, the greater parlf 
And tempests beat the rocky slope ; 
The driving storm freezes the earth. 
The terror of winter, when dusk cometh ; 
The shades of night darken, the north sends forth 
The fierce hail-storm, with iiy ury to men ; 
All is wretched in the earth kingdom — 
The decrees of Fate change the world beneath the 

skies. 
Here riches are fleeting, here friends are passing. 
Here man is transitory, and kinsman for a time : 
All the foundation of tiie earth shall be desolate/' 

Eftilj EnglUh IjTlc, AiWA RoBimoii Bbowv, tr. 
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t9t (^ncerf atnfe of £ife. 

What is like the life of man, 
Toiling through his little span 1 
Child of hope and doubt and care. 
Rocked by transport and despair. 

As the hour-glass is his state, 
Such the emblem of his fate ; 
lake its sands which ever flow. 
Alternating high and low. 

From the PenUn of BAHAKHiin (11. A. D. M^ 
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t9^ (Pantf e of Q^egrel 

Nothing in this world of ours 
Flows as we would have it flow ; 

What avail, then, careful hours, 

' Thought and trouble, tears and woe? 

Through the shrouded veil of earth, 
Life's rich colours gleaming bright^ 

Though in truth of little worth, 
Yet allure with meteor light 

Life is torture and suspense ; 
Thought is sorrow— drive it hence I 
With no will of mine I came. 
With no will depart the same. 
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&tS2 on Q|t(iboe» 

Will not the tribes weep for the loss of Madoc ? 
Hawk of battles bold, and powerful chieftain* 
Have not my heart's tears ebbed completely away. 
And is not my heart bursting through this loss? 
The loss of Madoc, sorrowful recollection, 
Makes the heart wither from regret 

BnnoH (Wan), (Xm. etntuy). 



fiamenf for Ce^arf e^ frten^s. 

Ivor is gone I my friend most dear ; 
And Nest, sweet soother of my care 1 
My soul's delight, dear Morvydd's fled, — 
All moulder in their clay-cold bed, 
And I, oppressed with woe remain, 
Victim to age and lingering pain. 

Daytdd ab Owiltm, tempi Edwabd in. (ZXY. ctntary). 



Can^^one. lament for ^eftxmsia. 

Ay MB, alas I the beautiful bright hair 
That shed reflected gold 
O'er the green growths on either side the way : 
Ay me, the lovely look, open and fair 
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Which my heart's core doth hold 
With all else of that best remembered day ; 
Ay me, the face made gay 
With joy that love confers; 
Ay me, that smile of hera 
Where whiteness as of snow was visible 
Among the roses at all seasons red I 

Ay me, and was this well 
Death, to let me live when she is dead? 

Ay me, the calm, erect, dignified walk; 
Ay me, the sweet salute, — 
The thoughtful mind, — the wit discretely worn ; 
Ay me I the clearness of her noble talk. 
Which made the good take root 

In me, and for the evil woke my scom ; 
Ay me I the longing bom 
Of so much loveliness — 
The hopo whose ea^er streas 
Made o^er ht^tea fall back to let it pan 
Even till my load of love grew light thereby 1 

These tiiou hast broken, as glam, 
Death, and makest me alive to diet 

Ay me I Lady, the lady of all voith ; 
Saint for whose single shrine 
All other shrines I left, even as Love willed ;~- 
Ay me I what precious stone in the whole earth, 
For that pure &me of thine 
Worthy the marble statue's base to yield f 
Ay me t fiur vase Ailfill'd 
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II AT THE GRAVE OF 8ELVA0QLL lib 

With more than this world's good, — 
By cruel chance and rude 
Cast out upon the steep path of the mountains 
Where death hath shut thee in between hard stones 1 

Ay mo ! two languid fountains 
Of weeping are those eyes, which joy disowns. 
Ay me, sharp Death, till what I ask is done, 
And my wliole life is ended utterly, — 
Answer, — must I weep on 
Even thus and never cease to moan, ay me f 

) CiKO DA Pmou (1270-1SS7), D. O. BOHmi, ti; 

ii 

's 
I 

(^i tQe <Gfrat^ of ^eftKigsio. 

lo Fu' in suir alto e in sul beato monte, 
Ove adorai baciando il santo sasso, 
E caddi in su quella pietra, oimd lasso I 
Ove r onestr& pose la sua fronte ; 

E ch' ella chiuse d'ogui virtCl il fonte 
Quel giomo che di morte acerbo passo 
Fece la donna dello mio cor, — ^lasso t — 
Gi& piena tutta d' adomezze conte. 

Quivi chiamai a questa guisa Amore : 
" Dolce mio Dio, fa che quinci mi traggia 
La morte a se, che qui giace il mio cor I ** 
F i Ma poi che non m' intese il mio signore. 
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TRAN8LATI0V. 




I WAS upon the high and blessed mound 
And kissed, long worshipping, the stones and grasSi 
There, on the hard stones, prostrate, where, alas I 
That pure one laid her forehead in the ground. 

Then were the springs of gladness sealed and bound. 
The day that unto Death's most bitter pass 
My sick heart's lady turned her feet^ who was | 

Already in her gracious life renowned. 

So in that place I spake to Love, and cried : 
' sweet my god, I am whom death may claim 
Hence to be his ; for lo, my heart lies here.' 

Anon, because my Master lent no ear. 
Departing still I called Selvaggia's name. 
So with my moan I left the mountain side. 

Romni,ti; 



\ 



Can^ime. ^S^sOea^&o^. 



Death, why hast thou made life so hard to bear. 
Taking my lady hence ? Hast thou no whit 

Of shame ? The youngest flower, and the most fair 
Thou hast plucked away, and the world wanteth it 

leaden Death, hast thou no pitying? 

Our warm love's very spring 
Thou stoppest, and endest what was holy and meet ; 

And of my gladdening ^ 



CAtfBONR OF mS DEAD LADY. 

Makest a most woful thing, 
And in my heart dost hid the bird not eing 
That sang so sweet 

Once ttifl great joy and solace that I had 

Was more than is with other gentlemen; — 
Now IB my love gone hence, who made me glad. 

With her that hope I lived in, she hath ta'en, 
And left me nothing but these sighs and teara^ — 
Nothing of the old years 

Tliat come not back again. 
Wherein I was so happy, being hers. 
Now to mine eyes her face no raore appears, 
Nor doth her voice make music in mine ean 

As it did then. 



God, why hast thou made my grief so deep? 

Why set me in the dark to grope and pine? 
Why parted me from her companionship, 

And crushed a hope which was a gift of thine? 
To think, dear, that I never anymore, 
Can see thee as before 1 

Who ia it shuts thee in? 
Who hides that smile for which my heart is sore. 
And drowns those words that I ara longing for, 

Lady of mine ? 

Where is my lady and the lovely face 

She had, and the sweet motion when she walk'd? 
Her chaste, mild favor — her so delicate grace — 
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Her eyes, her mouth, and the dear way she talked? 
Her courteous bending — ^her most noble air,— 
The soft fall of her hair r 
My lady — she who to my soul so rare— 

A gladness brought I ^ 
Now I do never see her anywhere, 
And may not looking in her eyes, gain there 

The blessing which I sought. 

So if I had the realm of Hungary, 

With Greece, and all Almayne even to France, 
Or St Sophia's treasure-hoard, you see 

All could not give me back her countenance. 
For since the day when my dear lady died 
From us (with God being bom and glorified), 

No more pleasaunce 
Her image bringeth, seated at my side. 
But only tears. Ay me I the strength and pride 

Which it brought once. 

Had I my will, beloved, I would say 

To God, unto whose bidding all things bow, 
That we were still together night and day : 

Yet be it done, as His behests allow. 
I do remember that while she remained 
With me, she often called me her sweet Mend; 

But does not now. 
Because God drew her toward Him, in the end. 
Lady, that peace— which none but He can send 

Be thine, even so. 



.11 ^iii.aM iimi 




ox THE DEATH OF BEATRICE. 149 

4>n f 9e ®eaf9 of Q^frict. 

The eyes tliat weep for pity of the hearty 

Have wept so long that their grief langaiaheth. 
And they have no more tears to weep withal: 
And now if I would ease me of a part 
Of what little by little leads to deatli, 
It must be done by speech or not at alL 
And because often, thinking, I recall 
How it was pleasant ere she went afar 
To talk of her with you kind damozelsy 
I talk with no one else. 
But only wdth such hearts as women's are. 

And I will only say — still sobbing as speech fiEdlSy— 
That she hath gone to Heaven suddenly. 
And hath left Love below, to mourn with me. 

Beatrice is gone up into high Heaven, 
The kingdom where the angels are at peace ; 

And lives with them ; and to her friends is dead. 
Not by the frost of winter was she driven 
Away, like others ; nor by summer-heats ; 
But through a perfect gentleness instead. 
For from the lamp of her meek lowlihead 
Such an exceeding glory went up hence 
That it woke wonder in the Eternal Sire, 
Until a sweet desire 
Entered Him for that lovely excellence, 
So that He bade her to Himself aspire: 
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Counting this weary and most evil place 
Unworthy of a thing so full of grace. 

Wonderfully out of the beautiful form 
Soared the clear spirit waxing glad the while ; 
And is in its first home, there where it is. 
Who speaks thereof, and feels not the tears warm 
Upon his face, must have become so vile 
As to be dead to all sweet sympathies. 
Out upon him ! an abject wretch like this 
May not imagine anything of her, — . 
He needs no bitter tears for his relief! 
But sighing comes, and grief, 
And the desire to find no comforter 

(Save only Death, who makes all sorrows brief), 
To him who for awhile turns in his thought 
How she hath been among us and is not 

With sighs my bosom always laboreth 
In thinking, as I do continually. 
Of her for whom my heart now breaks apace ; 
And very often when I think of death. 
Such a great inward longing comes to me 
That it will change the colour of my fBMb ; 
And, if the idea settles in its place 
All my limbs shake as with an ague fit ; 
Till, starting up in wild bevrilderment^ 
I do become so shent^ 
That I go forth, lest folk misdoubt of it 
Afterward, calling with a sore lament 
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ON THE DEATH OF BEATRICE. Ifil 



1 On Beatrice, I ask, ' Canst thou bo dead?' 
And calling on her I am comforted. 



■ 



Weep, pitiful Song of mine, upon thy way 
To the dames going, and the damozels^ 
For whom and for none else, 
Thy sisters have made music many a day, 
Thou that art very sad, and not as they. 
Go dwell thou with, them as a mourner dwells. 
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Whatever while the thought comes over me | 

That I may not again 

Behold the lady whom I mourn for now. 
About my heart my mind brings constantly 
So much of extreme pain 
That I say, 'Soul of mine, why stayest thou?' 
Truly the anguish, soul, that we must bow 1 

Beneath, until we win out of this life. 
Gives me full oft a fear that trembleth : 
So that I call on Death, 
Even as in Sleep one calleth after strife, 
Saying, ' Come unto me. Life showeth grim 
And bare ' ; and if one dies, I envy him. 
Forever among all my sighs which bum, 
There is a piteous speech 
That clamours upon death continually : 
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Yea, unto him doth my whole spirit turn 

Since first his hand did reach 
My Lady's life with most foul cruelty, 
But from the heights of woman's faimesSi, she 
Going up from us, with the joy we had, 

Grew perfectly and spiritually fair ; 

That so she spreads even there 
A light of Love which makes the Angels glad, 

And even unto their subtle minds can bring 

A certain awe of profound marveling. 

TVa ^*iioi«, XXXIV., RoiiRn, tr. 



4>n ®eaf9 of a Ssa^, (§taftiu*B Compamon. 

Discourteous Death, of clemency the foe, 

Mother from old of woe. 

Thou judgment irresistible severe. 

Since soitow to this heart thou dost not spare, 

Therefore in grief I go. 

And blaming thee, my very tongue outwear. 
And since I wish of grace to strip thee bare, 

Behoves me to declare 

Tlie wrong of wrongs in this thy guilty blow ; 

Not that the folk do not already know, 

But to make each thy foe, 

Who henceforth shall be nurtured with Love's care. 
From out the world thou courtesy hast ta'en. 
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SONNET ON LAURA'S DEATH. I 

And virtue, which in woman is to praise ; 
And in youth's gayest days 
The charm of love thou hast untimely slain. 
Wlio is this lady I will not declare 
Save as hor qualities do make her known ; 
Who merits heaven alone 
May have the hope her company to aliare. 

Vita yueiv. CHUiuts Kuot Noktoh, ti 



^nnef fix. dn fiaura's Wwf^ 



Go MOUKNFUL verse, to that hard stone which hides 
My ileai-cst treasure in the earth ; there cry 
To her who from her heaven will make reply, 
Although her dust in low, dark place abides. 

Tell her that I am weary of life's tides. 
Of sailing whtre waves rage so horribly ; 
But that, her scattered leaves upgathering, I 
Still follow step by step as on she guides. 

Of her alone, alive and dead, still singing, 
(Rather alive and now immortal made) 
To bid the world to know her and to love. 

Pray her, when hence ray soul its flight is winging, 
Which soon must be, revealed in light to aid, 
And call, and draw me to her side above. 

Pir>ABCV I130t-UT4), 
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^oMut xxxi* 

Wherx is that brow, which by its lightest sign 
My heart this way or that, at once could turn ? 
Where those fair eyes in which two stars did bum, 
Lighting along its course this life of mine? 

Where the worth, knowledge, wisdom, pure and fine ; 
The speech sage, good, meek, mild, whence all 

might learn f 
Where all those beauties that I could discern 
In her which ruled me long by right divine f 

Where is, of that kind face, the shadow dear, 
Rest and refreshment of my weary mind. 
Face where my every thought was written plain ? 

Where, where is she, whose hand my life held here ? 
How much has this sad world lost, ne'er to find I 
How much my eyes that none shall dry again f 



DsATH, thou hast left the world vrithout its sun 

All dark and cold ; Love blinded and disarmed ; 

Grace stripped and bare ; beauties grown weak that 
charmed ; 

Me, to myself, hard load, with comfort none ; 
Courtesy banished ; goodness wrecked ; nor one 

Laments, save I, yet all should groan alarmed ; 
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LAURA'S DEATH. lU 

For thou hast virtue iu its beat shoot harmed. 
What second good remains, the firi^t uodonet 

Tears from the air, the earth, the sea, are due, 
To wait man's race, which is of hor bereft, 
Like meadow without flowers, or gemless ring. 

Her, the 'world, while it had her, never knew: 
I knew her, wlio am here to mourn her left, 
And heaven, where tlirough my tears fresh beauties 
spring. 

a (tnmlaled In 



fiaunt'e ®eaf9. 

Then did her soul depart in calm content; 

Not like a flame quenched by some sudden foro^ 
But one that self-consumod its light hath spent; 

E'en to the end life held its wonted course. 
Call her not pale, though whiter tlian the flakes 

Fast dropping on a breathless winter's day 
O'er some hill-side ; her last repose she takes 

As one over-wearied with a toilsome way ; 
Like softest slumbers on her eyelids lying. 

When the freed spirit took its homeward flight. 
This was to die — the senseless call it dying 

In her bright aspect, Death itself seemed bright 
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fiomenf for *(le ®cf^ of ©ucSeese (gftuinclk.* 
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I HAVB of sorwe so grete wone, 

That joy gete I never none. 
Now that I see toy lady bryghte, 
Whicli I have loved with all my tnyght, 

Is fro me ded and ya agoon, 

And thii9 in sorwe leflc me alone. 

Alias, Dethe, what ayleth the 
Tliat thou noldcst have taken ine 
Whan thou toke ray lady swete, 
That was so faire, bo freeh, so fre, 
So goode that men may wel m 
Of alt goodenesa she had no mete. 

CaiDcu <1UO-1IOO). rtomTlteBobqfarMi 



On f 9e «eofe of $er Saffer. 

O THAT hia grave for me had room 
Where I at length might calmljr reatl 

For all to me is saddest gloom. 
All scenes appear to me unblest 

And all my hope is in his tomb, 
To lay my head on hia cold biesit, 

Who left his child nought else to lore^ — 
A mourning doT* I 




THE FAIREST THING IN MORTAL EYES. 117 

To MAKE my lady's obsequies 

My lovo a minster wrought, 
And, in the chantry, service there 

Was sung by doleful thought ; 
The tapers were of burning sight, 

That light and color gave ; 
And sorrows, painted o'er with tears^ 

Enlumin6d her grave; 
And round about, in quaintest guise, 
Was carved : '' Within this tomb there lies 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes.** 

Above her licth spread a tomb 

Of gold, and sapphires blue : 
The gold doth show her blessedness. 

The sapphires mark her true: 
For blessedness and truth in her 

Were livclily pourtrayed, 
When gracious God with both his hands. 

Her goodly substance made, 
He framed her in such wondrous wise, 
She was, to speak without disguise. 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 

No more, no more, my heart doth fiEunt 
When I the life recall 

Addraaed to hlf wift, who died In ebOd-bed at the age of tweiitj*twoii 
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Of her who lived so free from taint, 
So virtuous deemed by all, — 

That in herself was so complete 
I think that she was ta'en - 

By God to deck his Paradise, 
And with his saints to reign ; 

Whom while on earth each one did prize. 

The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 

But naught our tears avail, or cries ; 

All soon or late in death shall sleep ; 

Nor living wight long time may keep 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes.* 

Tr. from the Frenth of Craklei^ Dnke of Ohliaiii (1891-1468K lif 
Fbahcb Caiit. 



to ®eaf9— of S^ &dbe. 



Death, of thee do I make my moan 
Who hadst my lady away from me^ 
Nor wilt assuage thine enmity 
Till with her life thou hast mine own : 
For since that hour my strength has flown. 
Lo t what wrong was her life to thee, 

Deathr 

•Thit*<AaiMlthlBf ** wMlMbaUaof rrttMe.tteeMld-vUi«#BlilhudaW 
InglMd, mArrtod at tight, * wMow M twil?*, MAfftod IM MWlB, ChMlttW 
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"0 PURE AND BLESSED SOUL." 
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Two ive were, and the heart was one ; 

Which now boing dead, dead I mast be, 

Or seem alive as lifelessly 
As in the choir the painted stone, 
Death 1 

ruac^ui ViLum |tufr-l(n>. RoMcm. It. 



PUKE and blessed soul, 

That, from thy clay's control 
Escaped, has souglit and found thy native sphere. 

And from thy crystal throne 

Look'st down with smiles alooe, 
Od this vain scene of mortal hope and fear I 

Tliy Iiappy feet liave trod 

The etarry, apangled road, 
Celestial flocks by field and fountain guiding; 

And from their erring track 

Thou chiirm'st thy shepherds back, 
AVith the soft music of thy gentle chiding. 

who shall Death withstand, — 

Death, whose impatient hand 
Levels the lowest plant and loftiest pin«f 

When shall our ears again 

Drink in so sweet a strain. 
Our eyes behold so fair a form as thine? 

Jiooro 8A)nii(UMa(lU»-153(l), tr. 117 Hn. Hnr<ti«. 
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^fiiap9 on franfofee ^e itofr. 



Bknbath this tomb De Foix's fair Frances lies^ 

On whose rare worth each tongue delights to -dwell; 
And none, while fame her virtue deifies^ 

Can with harsh voice the meed of praise repeL 
In beauty peerless, in attractive graces 

Of mind enlightened, and of wit refined ; 
With honour, more than this weak tongue can traoa^ 

The Eternal Father stored her spotless mind| 
Alas I the sum of human gifts how small I 

Here noOiing lies, that once commanded alL 

PEAWca L of Fnaet (14M-I6t7), tr. bj Lonuk SrvAur Oorsluk 



Gi RBPOSBNT les OS de la belle Kfarie, 
Qui me fit pour un jour quitter mon VendomoiSy 
Qui m' echaufia le sang au phis verd des mes mois ; 
Qui fAt touts mon tout, mon bieu, et mon envie. 

En sa tombe repose honneur et courtoisie. 

Et la jeune beaut6 qu'en Tame jd sentois. 

Et le fiambeau d'Amour, ses traits et son carquoi% 

Et ensemble mon oodur, mes pensfes et ma viei 
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SONNET ON HIS LADY'S DEATH. Wtt 

Tu esy belle Angevine, un bel astre des cieux ; 
Led angeSy tous ravis, se paissent de tea yeux. 
La terre te regrette, O beaut6 sans seconde I 

Maintenant tu es vive, et je suis mort d'annui, 

Malheureux qui se fie en V attente d'autrui : 

Trois amis m'ont tromp6 — toi, ramour, et le monde. 



^onnef on l^iB ifi^'B OeafQ. 



Twain that were foes while Marie lived, are fled ; 
One, laurel-crowned, abides in heaven, one 
Beneath the earth has fared, a fallen sun, 

A light of love among the loveless dead. 

The first is Chastity, that vanquished 
The archer Love, that held joint empery 
With the sweet beauty that made war on me, 

When laughter of lips with laughing eyes has wed. 

Their strife the Fates have closed, with stem contioli 

The earth holds her fair body, and her soul 
An angel with glad angels triumpheth ; 

Love has no more that he can do ; desire 

Is buried, and my heart a faded fire. 
And for Death's sake, I am in love with Death. 

ROWillS JLKhVEW lAlW^tt, 
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On t9e ®eaf9 of fee Q^efiDart. 

Thb heavenly sound is hushed, from earth is riven 

The harmony of that delightful lyre. 

Which leaves the world in grief to gladden heaven. 
Yea, even as our sobs from earth aspire, 

Mourning his loss, so ring the jocund skies 

With those new songs, and dance the angelic choir. 
Ah, happy he, who from this vale of sighs. 

Poisonous and dark, heavenward hath flown, and 
lost 

Only the vesture, frail and weak that dies : 
Freed from the world, freed from the tempest-toss'd 

Warfare of sin, his splendour now doth gaze 

Full in the face of God through endless days. 

QntoLiMo Bnrrmin, B momi^ tr. 
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Thou art dead of dying, and art made divine; 

Nor needst thou fear to change or life or will ; 

Wherefore my soul well-nigh doth envy thine. 
Fortune and time across thy threshold stUl 

Shall dare not pass, the which mid us beknr, 

Bring doubtful joyance blent with certain ilL 
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LOVE* 8 TRIUMPH AFTER DEATH. 
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Clouds are there none to dim for thee heaven's glow ; 

The measured hours compel not thee at all ; 

Chance or necessity thou canst not know. 
Thy splendour wanes not when our night doth fall, 

Nor waxes with day's light, however clear, 

Nor when our suns the season's warmth recalls. 

MiCBiLAiiaiLO (1474-1688), STMOinMr tr. 
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fioM'e ttitimp9 (ift^t OeafQ. 



**Quand d nUnittro de Bot^. 
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When she who was the source of all my sighsi 
Fled from the world, herself, my straining sights 
Nature, who gave us that unique delight^ 
Was sunk in shame and we had weeping eyes. 

Yet shall not vauntful Death enjoy this prize, 
This sun of suns which then he veiled in night; 
For Love hath triumphed, lifting up her light 
On earth and mid the saints in Paradise. 

What though remorseless and impiteous doom 
Deemed that the music of her deeds would die, 
And that her splendour would be sunk in gloom^ 

The poet's page exalts her to the sky 
With life more living in the lifeless tomb. 
And death translates her soul to reign on high. 

On Oe deaAqf yWoria Oohmta, Micbilainiiia S tmommT tr. 
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^{Hi (Ipy on j^tt6€ff» 

Because she loved much and was little loved, 
She lived and died in pain ; she rests in peace. 
Most faithful lover that was ever proved. 
Pray, passer-by, for her repose and ease. 
Leun her life's lesson : how a heart unmoved, 
A fickle heart, to love she could not cease. 

QAtPAXA Staiifa (162i-1664), ** QlOMB FuDONgPs'* tl^ 



The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay ; 

Ah I see, whoso fair thing, dost fiain to see. 
In springing flower the image of the day. 

Ah I see the Virgin Rose, how sweetly she 
Doth first peep forth with bashful modesty, 
That fairer seems, the less ye see her may. 

Lo, see soon after, how more bold and firea 

Her barM bosom she doth broad display ; 
Lo, see soon after, how she fedes and fidls away. 

So passeth in the passing of a day, 
Of mortal life, the leaf, the bud, the flower; 

No more doth flourish after first decay, 
That erst was sought to deck both bed and boiww 
Of many a lady, and many a paramour. 
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DETHB OF ERLB OF JfORTBVMBERLAJtDK U 

Gather therefore, the rose whilst yet in prime, 

For soon comes age, that will her pride deflorer: 
Gather the roae of love whilst yet is time, 
Wliilet living, thou majrest lovM be, with eqoal crimi 

M UtcroM, CuwiM XVL, U, Tamo (IHUHB), pw. br Smna. 



Wi NEED not mourn for thee, here laid to rest ; 
Earth is thy bed, and not thy grave; the sides 
Are for thy soul the cradle and the nest ; 
There live, for here thy glory never dies; 
For like a Christian knight and champion blest, 
Thou didst both live and die ; now feed thine eyes 
With thy Redeemer's sight, where, crowned with bliaa^ 
Thy &ith, zeal, merit, well-deserving is. 



^ttttfon fiaureof upon f^e fiofourut fiet^ anb 

mwik fiamenfaMe C^nu of f^e moef ^^ons 

oumSfe <Erfe of (2^orf9um6eriSitn^* 

I WAYLB, I wepe, I sobbe, I sigh fill sor* 
The dedely fate, the dolcfiill desteney 

• Tun Skri WM lUln b)p hli ntKlnen tor wiforclDc th« conauuidj at the nul- 
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Of hym that is gone, alas I without restore, 
J] Of the bloud royall descending nobelly ; 

Whose lordshype doutles was slayne lamentably 
Thorow treson, ageyn him compassed and wrought^ 
Trew to his prince in word in dede and thought 

Of hevenly poems, Clyo, calde by name 
In the colege of Musis, goddes hystoriall, 

Adres th6 to me, which am both halt and lame 
In elect utcraunce to make memoryall 1 
To th6 for souccour, to th6 for helpe I caull, 

Mine homely mdness and dr}*ghnes to expell 

With the freshe waters of Elyoonys welL 

Of noble actes aunciently enrolde 
Of famous pryncis and lordes of astata, 

By thy report ar wont to be extold, 
Regestringe trewly every formare date ; 
Of thy bountie after the usual rate, 

Kyndell in me suche plenty of thy noblte 
i This sorrowfull dites that I may dhew expret. 



cruell Mars, thou dedly god of war I 
O dolorous tewisday, dedicate to thy name 

When thou shoke thy sworde so noble a man to mar I 
O ground ungracious, unhappy be thy fame^ 
Which werte endyed with rede bloud of the 

Most noble erle I O foule mysuiyd groond, 

Whereon he got his final dedely woonda I 
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DETHE OF ERLE OF NORTHVMBBRLANDE. IflT 

O Atropos, of the fotall system iii 
Goddes most cruel unto the lyfe of maiii 

All merciless in th6 is no pit6l 
homicide, which sleest all that thou can. 
So forcibly upon this erle thou ran 

That with thy sword, enharpit of mortall direda 

Thou kit asonder perfight vitall threde. 



Paregall to dukes, with kynges he might compare 
Surmountyng in honour all erylls he did excede; 

To all countries aboute hym reporte me I dare; 
\ Lyke to Eneas benigne in worde and dede, 

> Valliant as Hector in every marciall nede, 

Prouydent, discrete, circumspect, and wyse, 

Tyll the chaunce ran ageyne hym of Fortunes duble 
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What nedeth me for to extoU his fame 

With my rude pen enkankered all with rustT 

Whose noble actes show worshiply his name, 
Transendyng far myne homely muse that musta 
Yet somewhat wright supprised with herty luste 

Truly reportyng his right noble estate. 

Immortally whiche is immaculate. 

Sksltoii a«6-iai|. 
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Sximenf fat 4iuun ^tMixdu* ^ 

BLACK were their stockingSi and black were their 

bands ; 
And black were the weapons they held in their hands ; 
black wore their mufflers and black were their 

shoes; 
And black were the cheverons they drew on their 

luves. 

They mourned in the kitchen and they mourned in 

the ha^ 
But royal King Henry mourned longest of a'. 
Farewell to fair England, farewell forevermore. 
For the fair flower of England will never shine more. 

From Ki!f Locn's AneUM Seo(A BalkuU, ed. tj Prat CniA te ** Ini^lih and 
Scotch BallAdf.** 



On f9e ®eaf9 of ^tr t9mM Weaft 

Wyatt resteth here, that quick could never rest: 
Whose heavenly gifts increased by disdauii 

And virtue sank the deeper in his breast; 
Such profit he by envy could obtain. 
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ON DEATH OF SIR THOMAS WYATT. 109 

A head where wisdom mysteries did frame, 
. Whose hammers beat still in that lively brain, 

As on a stithe where that some work of fame 
Was daily wrought, to turn to Britain's gain. 

A hand that taught what might be said in rhyme; 

That reft Chaucer the glory of his wit ; 
A mark, the which (unperfected for time) 

Some may approach, but never none shall hit 

An eye whose judgment none effect could blind. 
Friends to allure, and foes to reconcile. 

Whose piercing look did represent a mind 
With virtue fraught, reposed, void of guile. 

A visage stem and mild ; where both did grow 
Vice to contemn, in virtue to rejoice: 

Amid great storms, where grace assured so 
To live upright and smile at fortune's choice. 

A heart where dread was never so imprest^ 
To hide the thought that might the truth advance : 
. In neither fortune lost, nor yet represt, 

^ To swell in youth, or yield unto mischance. 

A valiant corpse, where forco and beauty met^ 

Happy alas, too happy but for foes, 
Lived, and ran the race that nature set 

Of manhood's shape, when she the mould did loss. 
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But to the heavens that simple soul is fled, 
Which lefty with such as covet Christ to know, 

Witness of faith that never could be dead ; 
Sent for our health, but not received so. 

Thus for our guilt this Jewell have we lost; 

The earth his bones, the heavens possess his ghost 

HisfmY HowABDb Earl of Subbby (1517-1517). 



Divers thy death do diversely bemoan ; 
Some, that in presence of thy livelihed 
Lurked, whose breasts envy with hate had swoln, 
Yield Caesar's tears upon Pompeius* head. 
Some, that watched with the murd'rer^s knife. 
With eager thirst to drink thy guiltless blood. 
Whose practice brake by happy end of life^ 
With envious tears to hear thy fame so good. 
But I, that know what harboured in that head ; 
What virtues rare wore tempered in that breasti 
Honour the place that such a jewel bred, 
And kiss the ground where the corpse doth rest; 

With vapoured eyes; from whence each stimiiis 
avaUe, 

As Pyramus did on Thisbe'i breast bewaiL 
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Ring out your bells ! let mourning shows be 

spread: 
For Love is dead, 

All love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain : 

Worth, as not worth, rejected 
And faith fair scorn doth gain. 
From so ungrateful fancy. 
From such a female frenzy, 
From them that use men thus. 
Good Lord, deliver us I 

Weep, neighbours, weep I do you not hear it 

said 
That Love is dead ? 

His death-bed peacock's Folly ; 
His winding sheet is Shame ; 

His will False-seeming wholly ; 
His sole executor. Blame. 
From so ungrateful fancy, 
From such a female frenzy. 
From them that use men thus. 
Good Lord, deliver us ! 

Let dirge be sung, and trentals rightly read, 
For Love is dead ; 

Sir Wrong his tomb ordaineth 
My mistress* marble heart ; 
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Which epitaph containeth, 
* Her eyes were once his dart' 
From so ungrateful fancy ^ 
From such a female frensy» 
From them that use men thusi 
Good Lord, deliver us I 

Alas, I lie ; rage hath this error bred ; 
Love is not dead ; 

Love is not dead, but sleepeth 

In her unmatched mind, 
Where she liis counsel keepeth, 

Till due deserts she find. 

Therefore from so vile £Emcy, 

To call such wit a frenqr, 

Who love can temper thuSi 

Good Lord, deliver us I 

Philip Simnnr (lfiM4SID. 



Eote^titse. 



Lykb as a ship, that through the ocean wyda I 

By conduct of some star doth make her way, 

Whenas a storm hath dimd her trusty guyde^ 

Out of her course doth wander fiur astiay, 

So I, whose star, that wont with her bii^t ny 

Me to direct, with cloudes is over-caste^ 

Doe wander now in darknesse and dimaj. 
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DAPHSAlDA. m 

llirLUgh hydden perils round about me plast 
Yet hope I well tliat when this slorme is past, 
My Helice, the lodestar of my lyfe, 
Will shine again, and looko on me at last, 
With lovely light to cleare my cloudy griet 
Till then I wander careful), comforllesse, 
In seciet sorrow and ead pensivenesse. 

Franlh* JtmtmHiiaaaMt. Bdii(-nd BriKim (l&SS-UM). 



An Elcsy on tha death of the Noble and Vertuous Douglu Howud, 
Daughter and Hctr oT Henry, Lurd Howard, and Wife of Arthur 
Oois«i, Eaqulw. 

What man henceforth that breatbeth vitall aire 
Will honour Heaven, or heavenly powers adore, 
Wliich so unjustly doth their judgments share 
Mongst eaxtlily wights, as to afflict so sore 
The innocent as those which do transgrosse, 
And does not spare the best or lairest more 
llian worst or foulest, but doe both oppressed 

If this be right, why did they then create 
The world eo faire, sith faireness is neglected ? 
Or why be they themselves inmiaculate, 
If purest things be not by them respt'cted ? 
She faire, she pure, most faire, most pure she was, 
Yet was by them as thing impure rejected ; 
Yet she in pureneas heaven itself did passe. 
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In pureness and in all celestiall grace 
That men admire in goodly womankind, 
She did excell, and eeem'd of angels raoe^ 
Living on earth like angell, now divinde^* 
Adom'd with wisdome and with chastitieb 
And all the dowries of a noble mind, 
AVbich did her beautie much more beantifie. 

No age hath bred (since first Astrea left 
The sinfull world) more virtue in a wight; 
Andy when she parted hence, with her she reft 
Great hope, and rob'd her race of beautie quighi 
Well may the shepheard lasses now lament; 
For doubble losse by her hath in them lights 
To loose both her and bounties ornament 

Ne let Elissa, royall Shepheardesse, 

The praises of my parted love envy, 

For she hath praises in all plenteousnesse, 

Pour'd upon her, like showers of Gastaly, 

By her own Shephearde, Colin, her owne Shephearde^ 

That her with heavenly hymnes doth deifie. 

Of rustick Muse, full hardly to be bettered. 

She is the rose, the glory of the day. 
And mine the primrose in the lowly shades : 
Mine ? ah, not mine I amisse I mine did say : 
Not mine, but Hb which mine awhile her made ; 
Mine to be his, with him to live for aya. 

• Mflndi^ mad* Atftati 
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that 80 &ire a flower so soon should fade. 
And through untimely tempest fall away I 

She fell away in her first ages spring, 

Whilst yet her leafe was greene, and freshe her rinde ; 

And whilst her brauuche fair blossomes forUi did bring. 

She fell away against all course of kinde.* 

For age to die is right, but youth is wrong ; 

She fell away like fruite blowne down with winde. 

Weepe, Shephearde ! weepe, to make my undersong. 

Edmuho 



<gfege on ®ibo. 

Bdng the Eleventh JEglogue in the Shcpheards Calendar, an imitation 
of Marot his bong, >vhich he made upon the death of Louiae, the Freneha 
Qaeene, but far passing bis rsach.— B. K. 

Thenot. Colin, my deare, when shall it please thee 
sing, 

As thou were wont, songs of jouisaunce 7 
Thy Muse to long slumbreth in sorromng. 

Lulled asleepe through love's misgovemaunce. 

Now somewhat sing, whose endless sovenaunce 
Emong tlie shepheards swaines may aye remain, 

Whether thee list thy lov6d lasse advaunce, 
Or honour Pan with hymnes of higher vaine. 

Colin. Thenot, now nis the time of merrimake^ 
Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to playe ; 
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Sike myrth in May is meetest for to make, 

Or summer shadoi under the cock6d hay. 

But now sadde winter welked hath the day, 
And Phoebus, weary of his yerely task, 

Ystabled hath his steedes in lowly laye, 
And taken up his ynne in Fishes haska 
Thilk sullein season sadder plight doth aske, 

And loatheth sike delightes as thou dost prayse : 
The momefuU Muse in myrth now list ne maske, 

As she was wont in youngth and sotnmer dayes; 

But if thou algate lust light virelaya. 
And looser songs of love, to underfong, 

Who but thyself deserves sike poetes prayse? 
Relieve thy oaten pypes that sleepen long. 

Then, The nightingale is sovereigne of song, 

Before him fits the titmose silent bee ; 
And I, unfitte to thrust in skilful thronge, 

Should Colin make judge of my fooleree: 

Nay, better leame of hem that leam6d bee^ 
And han be watered at the Muses well ; 

The kindelye dewe drops from the higher tree^ 
And wets the little plants that lowly dwelt 
But if sadde winters wrathe and season chill 

Accorde not with thy Muses merriment^ 
To sadder times thou mayest attune thy quilly 

And sing of sorrowe and deatheedreariment; 

For dead is Dido, dead, alas I and drent; 
Dido I the greate shephearde his daughter aheene^ 

The Cayrest may she was that ever wenti 




BLBQT OS DIDO. ttt 

Her like ahee has not left behinde, I weeoa. 
And, if thou wilt bewayl my woeflill tene, 

I shall giro thee yond cosset for thy payne; 
And, if thy rymes as rounde and rufuU bene 

As those thtit did thy Rosalind complayna, 

Much greater gyils for guerdon thou shalt gsyna 
Than kidde or cosset which I thee bynempt 

Then up, I say, thou jolly shepeheard swayne, 
Let not my small demaund be so contempt 

Colin. Thenot, to that I choose, thou doest mee tempt ; 

But ah, too well I wote my humble vaine 
And howe my rymes bene rugged and unkempt; 

Yet, as I conne, my conning I will strayn^ 
"Up, then, Melpomene I the moumefiilest Muse f>f 

Nyne, 
Such cause of mourning never hadst afore; 
Up, grieslie ghostcsl and up my rofull lymel 
Matter of myrth now shalt tbou have no more; 
For dead shee is, thut myrth thee made of yore. 

Dido, my deare, alas I is dead, 

Dead, and lyeth wrapt in lead ; 
Oheavie hersel 

Let streaming teares be pourM out in store ; 
carefUU verse I 

" Shepeheards, that by your flocks on Kentish downei 

abyde, 
Waile ye this woful waste of Natures warke ; 
Waile we the wight whose presence was our pryde; 
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Waile we the wight whose absence is our carke ; 

The Sonne of all the world is dimme and darke ; 
The earth now lacks her wonted lights 
And all we dwell in deadly night 
heavie herse I 

Break we our pypes that shrilled as loude as larke ; 
carefull verse I 

"Why do we longer live (ah, why live we so long?) 
Whose better dayes Death hath shut up in woe? 
The fairest flower our gyrlond all emong. 

Is faded quite, and into dust ygoe. 

Sing now, ye shepheards daughters, sing no moe^ 
The songs that Colin made you in her praisep 
But into weeping tume your wanton layes. 
heavie herse I 

Now is time to die ; nay, time was long ygoe : 
carefull verse I 

" Whence is it that the flouret of the fielde doth IJidi^ 

And lyeth buried long in Winters bale ; 

Yet, soone as Spring his mantle hath displayde^ 

It floureth fresh, as it should never fityle? 
But thing on earth that is of most availe^ 

As vertues braunch and beauties budde^ 

Reliven not for any good ; 
heavie herse I 

The braunche once dead, the budde eke needes muft 
quaile; 
carefull verse I 
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^ Shee, while shee was (that was, a woful woide to 

saynel) 
For beauties prayse and pleasance had no peers; 
So well shee couth the shepheardes entertayne 
With cakes and cracknels and such coontrjr ohere : 
Ne would she scome the simple shepheards swaino ; 

For she would call him often heme. 

And give hem curds and clouted creame ; 

O heavie herse t 
Als Colin Clout she would not once disdayna ; 

O careful! verse I 

<«But now sike happy chere is turned to heavie 
chaunce, 

Such pleasaunce now displast by dolours dint : 
All musick sleepes where death doth leade the daonoe^ 

And shepherds wonted solace is extinct 

The blew in black, the greene in grey is tinct ; 
The gaudie gyrlonds deck her grave. 
The &ded flowres her corse embrave. 
heavie herse I 

Moume now, my Muse, now moume with tearea 
besprint; 
carefuU verse I 

''0 thou greate shepheard, Lobbin, how great is 

thy griefe I 
Where bene the nosegayes that she dight for thee? 
The coloured chaplets wrought with a chiefe, 
The knotted rush-ringes, and gilt rosemaree? 
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For she deemed nothing too deare for thee. 
Ah I they bene all yclad m day; 
One bitter blast blew all away. 
heavie herse I 

Thereof nought remayns but the memoree ; 
careftdl yerse I 

''Ay me, that drearie Death should strike so mortall 
strokoi 

That can undoe Dame Natures kindly course ; 
The fEided lockes £gJ1 from the loftie oke^ 

The flouds doe gaspe, for dryed is theyr soursa^ 

And flouds of teares flow in their stead perforse : 
The mantled medowes moumei 

Theyr sondry colours toume. 
heavie herse I 

The heavens doe melt in teares without remorse ; 
caref ull verse I 

** The feeble flocks in field refuse their former foode^ 
And hang theyr heades as they would leame to 
weepe; 

The beastes in forest wayle as they were woode^ 
Except the wolves, that chase Uie wandring sheepe^ 
Now she is gone that safely did hem keepe: 

The turtle on the bared braunch 

Laments the wound that Death did launch. 

O heavie herse I 
And Philomele her song with teares doth steepe ; 

carefuU verse I 
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In comely shape, like her that did him breed. 
He grew up fast in goodenesse and in grao^ 
And doubly faire woxe both in mynd and fiu». 

Which daily more and more he did augment^ 
With gentle usage and demeanure myld: 

Tliat all mens hearts with secret ravishment 
He stole away, and weetingly beguyld. 

Ne Spight itselfCi that all good things doth spUl, 

Found ought in him, that she could say was ill. 

His sports were faire, his ioyance innocent, 
Sweet without soure, and honny without gall : 

And he himselfe scemd made for meriment, 
Merily masking both in bowre and halt 

There was no pleasure nor delightfuU play, 

When Astrophel so ever was away. 

For he could pipe, and daunce, and caroU sweety 
Emoiigst the slicpheards in their shearing feast; . 

As somers larke that with her song doth greet 
The dawning day forth comming from the East 

And layes of love he also could compose: 

Thrise happie she, whom he to praise did chose. 

Full many Maydens often did him woo. 
Them to vouchsafe emongst his rimes to name, 

Or make for them as he was wont to doo 
For her that did his heart with love inflame. 

For which they promised to dight for him 

Gay chapelets of flowers and gyrlonds trim. 
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Dido nis dead, but into heaven hent^ 
happy e herse I 
Cease now, my Muse, now cease thy sonowes souise ; 

joyfull verse I 

'' Why way le we then 7 why weary we the gods with 
playnts, 
As if some evill were to her betight? 

She raignes a goddes now emong the sainteSy 
That whilome was the saynt of shepheards lights 
And is install^ now in heavens hight 

1 see thee, blcss6d soule, I see 
Walke in Elisian fieldes so free. 
happy herse I 

Might I once come to thee (O, that I might I ) 
joyfull verse I 

** Unwise and wretched men to weete what's good or ill, 
Wee deeme of death as doome of ill desert; 

But knewe wee, fooles, what it us bringes until, 
Dye would we day ly, once it to expert I 
No daunger then the shepheard can attart; 

Fay re fields and pleasaunt layes there btne ; 

The fields ay fresh, the grass ay greene. 

happy herse I 
Make haste, ye shepheardsy thether to revert: 

O joyfull verse I 

** Dido is gone afore (whose tume shall be the neziT); 
There lives shee with the blessed goda in Uissi^ 
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There drincks shee nectar with ambrosia mizt| 
And joyes eiyoyes that mortall men doe misae, 
The honour now of highest gods she is. 

That whilome was poore shcpheards pryde, 

While here on earth shee did abyde. 

happy herse I 
Cease now, my song, my woe now wasted is ; 

joyful! verse I " 

Thm. Ay, francke shepheard, how bene thy yeiBes 
meint 
With dolefuU pleasaunce, so as I ne wotte 
Whether rejoycei or weepe for great constrainta^ 
Thine be the cossette, well hast thou it gotte. 
Up Colin, up I y nough thou monied hast ; 
Now gynes to mizzle ; hie we homeward &st 
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A Pastorall Elegie upon the death of the moet noble and most Taloiuw 
OQB knight, Sir Philip Sidney. Dedicated to the moet beantiftiU and 
TertnooB Ladle, the GoantesM of BsBex. 

ShepheardSi that wont, on pipes of oaten reed, 
Oil times to plaine your loves concealed smart; 

And with your piteous layes have learned to breed 
Compassion in a country lasses hart ; 

Hearken, ye gentle shepheardes, to my song. 

And place my doleful! plaint your plaints emong. 
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To you alone I sing this mournful verse. 
The mournfuUst verse that ever man heard tell : 

To you whose softened hearts it may empierse 
With dolours dart for death of Astrophel, 

To you I sing and to none other wight. 

For well I wot my rymes bene rudely dight 

Yet as they been, if any nycer wit 
Shal hap to beare, or covet them to read, 

Thinke he, that such are for such ones most fit^ 
Made not to please the living, but the dead. 

And if in him found pity ever place, 

Liet him be mooved to pity such a case. 

A gentle Shephearde been in Arcady, 
Of gentlest race that ever shepheard bore. 

About the grassie bancks of Haemony, 

Did keep his sheep, his litle stock and store. 

Full carefully he kept them day and nighty 

In fairest fields ; and Astrophel he hight 

Young Astrophel, the pride of shepheards praise^ 
Young Astrophel, the rusticke lasses love : 

Far passing all the pastors of his daies, 
In all that seemly shepheard might behove. 

In one thing onely &yling of the beeti 

That he was not so happy as the rest 

For from the time that first the Nymph, hie mother, 

Him forth did bring, and taught her lambe to feed ; 
A sclender swaine, excelling far each otheTi 
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ASTROPHEL. 185 

In comely shape, like her that did him breed, 
He grew up fast in goodenesse and in grace, 
And doubly faire woxe both in mynd and fiu». 

Which daily more and more be did augment^ 
With gentle usage and demeanure myld: 

That all mens hearts with secret ravishment 
He stole away, and weetingly beguyld. 

Ne Spight itselfe, that all good things doth spUl^ 

Found ought in him, that she could say was ill. 

His sports were faire, his ioyance innocent, 
Sweet without soure, and bonny without gall : 

And he himselfe seemd made for merimenti 
Merily masking both in bowre and haU. 

There was no pleasure nor delightfull play, 

When Astrophel so ever was away. 

For he could pipe, and daunce, and caroU sweety 
Emorigst the shcpheards in their shearing feast;, 

As somers larke that with her song doth greet 
The dawning day forth comming from the East 

And layes of love he also could compose : 

Thrise happie she, whom he to praise did chose. 

Full many Maydens often did him woo. 
Them to vouchsafe emongst his rimes to name^ 

Or make for them as he was wont to doo 
For her that did his heart with love inflame. 

For which they promised to dight for him 

Gay chapelets of flowers and gyrlonds trim. 
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And many a Nymph both of the wood and brooke^ 
Scone as his oaten pipe began to shrilli 

Both christall wells and shadie groves forsooke 
To heare the charmes of his enchanting skill ; 

And brought him presents, flowers if it were prime^ 

Or mellow fruit if it were harvest time. 

But he for none of them did care a whit| 
Yet Woodgods for them often sigh6d sore ; 

Ne for their gifts unworthie of his wit^ 
Yet not unworthie of the countries store. 

For one alone he cared, for one he sigh*t 

His lifes desire, and his deare loves delight 

Stella the fiEure, the fairest star in skie^ 

As fairs as Venus or the fairest fedre, 
(A fairer star saw never living eie,) 

Shot her sharp pointed beames through purest aire. 
Her he did love, her he alone did honour, 

iB thoughts, his rimes, his songs were aU upon her. 



To her he vowd the service of his daies^ 
On her he spent the riches of his wit ; 

For her he made hymnes of immortall praise^ 
For onely her he sung, he thoughti be writ 

Her, and but her, of love be worthie deemed ; 

For all the rest but litle he esteemed. 

Ne her with ydle words alone he vowed, 

And verses vaine (yet verses are not vainflDb 
But with brave deeds to her sole senrioe vowed, 
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And bold atchievements her did entertaine. 
For both iu deeds and wordes he nourtred was 
Both wise and bardie, (too bardie alas !) 



In wrestling nimble, and in renning swifts 
In shooting stcddie, and in swimming strong ; 

Well made to strike, to throw, to leape, to lift» 
And all the sports that shepheardes are emong. 

In every one he vanquisht every one, 
^ / ^ He vanquisht all, and vanquisht was of none. 



Besides, in hunting such felidtie 
Or rather infelicitie he found, 

j I That every field and forest far away 

j ! He sought, where salvage beasts do most abound. 

No beast so salvage but he could it kill. 
No chace so hard, but he therein had skill 



Such skill, matcht with such courage as he had, 
Did prick him foorth with proud desire of praiaa 

To seek abroad, of daunger nought y* drad, 
His mistresse name, and his own fame to raise. 

What needeth perill to be sought abroad, 



1 1 i Since round about us it doth make aboad ? 



It fortuned, as he that perilous game 
In forrcine soyle pursued far away, 

Into a forest wide and waste he came, 
^Vhere store he heard to be of salvage pray. 

So wide a forest and so waste as thiB^ 

Nor famous Ardeyn, nor fowle Arlo, is. 
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There his welwoven toyles, and sabtil trainM^ 

He laid the brutish nation to enwrap ; 
So well he wrought with practise and with paines, 

That he of them great troups did soone entrap. 
Full happie man (misweening much) was hee^ 
So rich a spoile within his power to see. 

Eftsoones, all heedlesse of his dearest hale, 
Full greedily into the heard he thrust. 

To slaughter them, and worke their finall bale. 
Least that his toyle should of their troups be brust 

Wide wounds emongst them many one he made, 

Now with his sharp borespear, now with his blade. 

His care was all how he them all might kill. 
That none might scape (so partiall unto none :) 

111 mynd so much to mynd anothen ill^ 
As to become unmyndfuU of his owne. 

But pardon that unto the cruell skies^ 

That from himselfe to them withdrew hit eieii 

So as he rag'd emongst the beastly rout^ 

A cruell beast of most accursed brood 
Upon him turnd, (despeyre makes cowards ttoati) 

And, with fell tooth accustomed to blood. 
Launched his thigh with so mischievous mighty 
That it both bone and muscles ryved quighi 

So deadly was the dint and deep the wound, 

And so huge streames of blood thereout did flow, 
That he endured not the direftiU sUmiid, 
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But on the cold deare earth himaeUe did throw ; 
i And whiles the captive heard his nets did rend, 

j I And, haying none to let^ too wood did wend. 

Ah I where were ye this while his shepheard pearesy 
To whom alive was nought so deare as hee; 
I ; And ye faire Mayds, the matches of his yeares, 

- Which in his grace did boast you most to bee? 

I ■ Ah I where were ye, when he of you had need, 

To stop his wound that wondrously did bleed ? 
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Ah I wretched boy, the shape of drery head. 
And sad eusample of mans suddein end ; 

Full litle faileth but thou shalt be dead, 
Unpitied, unplaynd, of foe or frend I 

Whilst none is nigh, thine eylids up to close^ 

And kisse thy lips like faded leaves of rose. 

A sort of shepheards sewing of the chace, 
As they the forest raunged on a day, 

By fate or fortune came unto the place, 
Where as the lucklesse boy yet bleeding lay ; 

Yet bleeding lay, and yet would still have bled. 

Had not good hap those shepheards thether led. 

They stopt his wound, (too late to stop it was I) 
And in their armes then softly did him reare: 

Tho (as he wild) unto hb loved lasse. 
His dearest love, him dolefully did beare. 

The dolefulst biere that ever man did see, 

Was Astrophel, but dearest unto mee I 
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Sh6| when she saw her Love in each a plight^ 
With cradled blood and filthie gore deformed, 

That wont to be with flowers and gyrlonds dight 
And her deare favours dearly well adorned ; 

Her face, the fairest face that eye mote see. 

She likewise did deforme like him to bee. 

Her yellow locks that shone so bright and long. 
As sunny beames in fairest somen day, 

She fiersely tore, and with outragious wrong 
From her red cheeks the roses rent away: 

And her faire brest, the threasury of ioy, 

She spoyld thereof, and filled with annoy. 



palled face, impictured with death, 
She bathed oft with teares and dried oft : 
And with sweet kisses suckt the wasting brealih 

Out of his lips like lillies pale and aoft^ 
And oft she cald to him, who answered noo^^t^ 
But onely by his lookes did tell his thoof^i 



The rest of her impatient regret. 

And piteous mone the which she for him mad% 
No toong can tell, nor any forth can set^ 

But he whose heart like sorrow did invidti 
At last when paine his vitall poores had wpmA^ 
wasted lifo her weary lodge forwenL 



Which when she saw, she staled not • wfait^ 
But after him did make untimely haste; 
Forthwith her ghost out of her ocNrps dU llil^ 
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And followed her make like turtle chaste : 
To prove that death their hearts cannot 
Which living were in love so firmly tide. 
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The gods, which all things see, this same beheld. 
And, pittying this paire of lovers trew, 

Transformed them there lying on the field 
Into one flowre that is both red and blew ; 

It first grows red, and then to blew doth £Eide^ 

Like Astrophel which thereinto was made. 

And in the midst thereof a star appearesi 
As fairly formed as any star in skyes : 

Resembling StoUa in her freshest yeares^ 
Forth darting beames of beautie from her eyes: 

And all the day it standeth full of deow, 

Which is the teares, that from her eyes did flow. 

That hearbe of some, Starlight is cald by name^ 
Of others Pcnthia, though not so well ; 

But thou, where ever thou doest finde the same^ 
From this day forth do call it Astrophel : 

And, when so ever thou it up doest take, 

Do pluck it softly for that shepheardes sake. 

Hereof when tydings far abroad did passe, 
The shepheards all which loved him Aill deare^ 

And sure full deare of all he loved was, 
Did thether flock to see what they did heaie. 

And when that pitteous spectacle they vewed, 

The same with bitter teares they all bedewed. 
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And every one did make exceeding mone^ 
With inward anguish and great griefe oppreet : 

And every one did weep and waile, and mone^ 
And meanes deviz'd to show his sorrow best 

That from that hoore, since first on grasrie greene 

Shepheards kept sheep, was not like mourning seen. 
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Woods, hills, and rivers now are desolate^ 

Sith he is gone the which them all did graoe^ 
And all the fields do waile their widowed state^ 
Sith death their fidrest flowre did late defiMS ; 
The fiairest flowre in field that ever gr«w. 
Was Astrophel ; that was, we all may raw. 



What cruell hand of cursed foe unknowne 

Hath cropt the stalke which bore so ridi • flowre? 
Untimely cropt, before it well were growns^ 
And deane deliBtcM in untimely hoom^ 
Great loese to all that ever him did see; 
Great losse to aU, but greatest losse to ma 

Break now your gyrlond% O ye shsphaaids lasses 
Sith the fairs flowre whieh them adomsd is fon : 
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The flowie which them adorn'd is gon to ashes 
Never againe let lasse put gyrlonde on. 
Instead of gyrlonde, weare sad cypresse nowa^ 
And bitter elder broken from the bowe. 

Ne ever sing the love-layes which he. made ; 
Who ever made such layes of love as he T 
Ne ever read the riddles which he sayd 
Unto yourselves, to make you merry glee^ 
Your merry glee is now laid all abed^ 
Your merry-maker now, alasse I is dead. 

O Death I that hast us of such riches reft^ 

Tell us, at least, what bast thou with it done f 
\Vhat is become of him whose flowre here left 
Is but the shadow of his likenesse gon ? 
Scarse like the shadow of that which he was 
Nought like, but that he like a shade did pa& 

But that immortall spirit which was deckt 

With all its dowries of celestiall grace, 
By soveraine choyce from that heavenly quire selekt^ 
And lineally derived from angels race. 
Oh, what is now of it become, aread, 
Ay me I can so divine a thing be dead? 

Ah no; it is not dead, ne can it die. 

But lives for aie in blissfuU Paradise ; 
Where like a new-bom babe it soft doth lie, 

In beds of lilies, wrapt in tender wisa 
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And compast all about with roses sweta^ 
And daintie violets from head to feet 



There liveth he in everlasting blis. 

Sweet spirit, never fearing more to die. 
Ne dreading harme from any foes of his^ 
Ne fearing salvage beasts more craeltie^ 
Whilst we here, waile, his private lack, 
And with vaine vowes do often call him back. 

But live thou there, still happie^ happie spiriti 
And give us leave thee here thus to lament I 
Not thee that doest thy heavens icy inherit^ 
But our owne selves that here in dole are dient 
Thus do we weep and waile, and weare our eies^ 
Mourning in others our owne miseries. 

MiBTSDmr. 



LrcoN. Colin, well fits thy sad oheaxe this sad slownde, 
This wofuU stownde, wherein all thinfi oooEipIslne 
This great mishap, this greevons lo« of ouresL 
Hearest thou the Grown T how with hollow sownd 
He slides away, and murmuring doth plainib 
And seemes to say unto the fediog flowiis^ 
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Along his bankes, unto the bared trees;— 

PhiUiMti is dead I Up ioUy swaine, 

ThoQ that with skill canst tane a dolefiiU lay, 

Help him to mourn. My hart with griefe doth freeee^ 

Hoarse is my voice with crying, else a part 

Sure would I beare, though rude : But as I may, 

With sobs and sighes I second will thy song^ 

And so ezpresse the sorrowes of my hart 

CoUm. Ah Lycon, Lycon, what need skill to teaeh 
A grieved mynd powre forth his plaints I how long 
Hath the pore turtle gon to school (weenest thou) 
To learn to moume her lost make I No, no, eaeh 
Creature by nature can tell how to waile. 
Seest not these flocks, how sad they wander nowt 
Seemeth their leaders bell their bleating tunes 
In dolefuU sound. like him, not one doth foile 
With hanging head to shew a heavie cheara 

What bird (I pray thee) hast thou seen, that pninea 

Himselfe of late ? Did any cheerfuU note 

Come to thine eares, or gladsome sight appears 

Unto thine eies, since that same fatall howre T 

Hath not the aire put on his mourning coat^ 

And testified his grief with flowing tearesT 

Sith then, it seemeth each thing to his powre || 

Doth us invito to make a sad consort; I 

Come, let us ioyne our mournfiill song with theinL { 

Griefe will endito, and sorrow will enforce 

Thy voice ; and echo will our words report 
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Which after did so glorionallj forth ahin«l 
But (woe is me I) they now yqnenched ore 
All suddeinly, and death hath them opprest 
Loe father Neptane, with sad oountenanoe, 
How he sits mourning on the strond now ban, 
Yonder, where th' Ocean with hit rolling wavai 
The white feete washeth (wailing this misohaiio*) 
Of Dover clifies. His sacred akirt aboat, 
The sea-gods all are set ; from their moist oavM 
All for his comfort gathered there they bei 
The Thamis rich, the Humber rong^ and itoo^ 
The fruitfull Seveme^ with the rest ate ooou 
To heipe their lord to moame, and eke to eet 
The dolefuU sight, and sad pomp funersU, 
Of the dead corps passing through hia kingdome. 
And all the heads, with cypres gj'rlonds crown'd 
With wofull shrikes salute him great and small, 
Eke wailfull Echo, forgetting her deare 
Narcissus, their last accents doth resownd. 



Colin. Fhillisides is dead I O lucklesse age ; 
O widow world ; O brookes and fountains cleere ; 
O hills, dales, O woods, that ofl have rong 
With his sweet caroling, which could asswage 
The fiercest wrath of tygre or of beare : 
Ye Silvans, Fawnes, and Satyres, that emong 
These thickets oft have dauiist after hia pipe; 
Ye Nymphs and Nayodes ixith golden hears, 
That oft have left your purest cristaU springs 
To hearken to his layes, that ooulden wipe 
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The Nymphs and Oreades her round about 

Do sit lamenting on the grassie grene; 

And with shrill cries, beating their whitest brest^ 

Accuse the direfull dart that death sent out 

To give the fatall stroke. The starres they blame 

That deafe or carelesse seeme at their request 

The pleasant shade of stately groves they shun ; 

They leave their cristall springs, where they wont frame 

Sweet bowres of myrtel twigs and lawrel fitire, 

To sport themselves free from the scorching sun. 

And now the hollow caves where horror darke 

Doth dwell, whence banisht is the gladsome airO| 

They seeke ; and there in mourning spend their time 

With wailfuU tunes, whiles wolves do howl and barka^ 

And seem to beare a bourdon to their plaint 

Lyeon. Phillisides is dead I O dolefuU ryme I 
Why should by toong ezpresse thee ? Who is left 
Now to uphold thy hopes, when they do faint, 
Lycon unfortunate I What spitefuU fate, 
What lucklesse destinie, hath thee bereft 
Of thy chief comfort— of thy onely stay I 
Where ia become thy wonted happie state, 
(Alas I) wherein through many a hill and dale. 
Through pleasant woods, and many an unknown way 
Along the bankes of many silver streames 
Thou with him yodest ; and with him did scale 
The craggie rocks of th' Alpes and Appenine I 
Still with the Muses sporting, while those beames 
Of vertue kindled in his noble brest, 
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Which after did so gloriouslly forth shine I 
But (woe is me I) they now yquenched are 
All suddeinly, and death hath them opprest. 
Loe father Neptune, with sad coimtenaDce, 
How be sita mourning on the strond now bara, 
Yonder, where th' Ocean with his rolling waves 
The white feete washeth (wailing this mischance) 
Of Dover cliffes. His sacred skirt about, 
The sea-gods all are set ; from their moist caves 
All for his comfort gathered there they be. 
The Thamis rich, the Humber rough and stout, 
The fruitfull Seveme, with the rest are come 
To helpe their lord to moume, and eke to see 
The dolefull sight, and sad pomp funerall. 
Of the dead corps passing through hia kingdome. 
And all the heads, with cypres gj-rlonda crown'd 
With wofull shrikes salute him great and small, 
Eke wailfull Echo, forgetting her deare 
Narcissus, their last accents doth resownd. 

CoHti. Fbillisides is dead I lucklesse ag«; 
widow world ; brookes and fountains cleera ; 
O hills, dales, O woods, that oft have rong 
With his sweet caroling, which could osswage 
The fiercest wrath of tygre or of beare; 
Ye Silvans, Fawnes, and Satyres, that emong 
These thickets oft have daunst after his pipe; 
Ye Nymphs and Nayades with golden beare^ 
That oft have left your pnrest oristell spEinp 
To hearken to his layeo^ that oonlden wipe 
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Away all griefe and sorrow from your harts: 

Alas I who now is left that like him sings? 

When shall you heare againe like harmonie? 

So sweet a sownd who to you now imparts? 

Loe where engraved by his hand yet Uvea | 

The name of Stella in yonder bay tree. 

Happie name I happie tree I faire may you grow, 

And spred your sacred branch, which honor gives 

To famous emperours, and poets crowns. 

Unhappie flock that wander scattred now, 

What marvell if through grief ye woxen leans, 

Forsake your food, and hang your heads adowns 1 

For such a shepheard never shall you guide. 

Whose parting hath of weale bereft you cleans. 

LyeOTL Phillisides is dead I O happie sprite. 
That now in heav'n with blessed soules doest bide : 
Looks down awhile from where thou sitst abovs^ 
And see how busie shepheards be to endits 
Sad songs of grief, their sorrowes to declare, 
And gratefuU memory of their kynd lovs. 
Behold my selfe with Colin, gentle swaine, 
(Whose lemed Muse thou cherisht most whylears^) 
Where we, thy name recording, seeke to ease 
The inward torment and tormenting paine. 
That thy departure to us both hath bred ; 
Ne can each others sorrow yet appease. 
Behold the fountains now left desolate. 
And withred grasse with cypres boughes besprsd ; 
Behold these floures which on thy grave we strew; 
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Which, £Etded, show the givers Cetded state^ 

(Though eke they shew their fervent xeale and pnie^) 

Whose onely comfort on thy welfare grew. 

Whose praiers importune shall the heavens for ay, 

That, to thy ashes, rest they may assure: 

That learned shepheards honor may they name 

With yerely praises, and the Nymphs alway 

Thy tomb may deck with fresh and sweetest fiowres; 

And that forever may endure thy fiutne. 

Colin. The sun (lo I) hastned hath his fiace to steep 
In western waves ; and th' aire with stormy showies 
Wames us to drive homewards our silly sheep : 
Lycon, lett's rise, and take of them good keep. 
Virtide wnvma : emlera Jorhmicu 



(^ vUgfit fnr Qliftop^iC 



You knew— who knew not? Aatnopbil: 
(That I should live to aej I kMW, 

And have not in posseesiop still f) 
Things known, permit me to veniw; 

Of him you knew his merit moh 

I cannot say, you heaie^ too miidi. 




'^^^v. 
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AN ELEGIE FOR ASTROPHEL. SDl 

Within these woods of Arcadie 
He chiefe delighte and pleasure tooke. 

And on the mountaine Parthenifi, 
Upon the crystall liquid brooke. 

The Muses met him everie day, 

That taught him sing, and write, and say. 



j When he descended downe to the mounts 

, His personage seemM most divine, 

j A thousand graces one might count 

Upon his lovely cheerfuU eine ; 

To heare him speake, and swetely smile, 

You were in Paradise the whila 

A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by lookes, 

Continuall comfort in a face. 
The lineaments of Gospel bookea. 

I trow that countenance cannot lie. 

Whose thoughts are legible in the eia 

Was ever eie did see that face. 
Was ever eare did heare that song. 

Was ever minde did minde his grace. 
That ever thought the travell long : 

But eies and eares, and ev'ry thought 

Were with his sweet perfections caught 

Elegit <m a FritnuTt PutUm for hit Attropha appeared anoDTinoiulf la J%t 
rhaadx NetU Todd haa ■hown that it was written bf ICatthxw Botdok. 
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ELEGIES: AXCIXNT Aim MODEttS. 



Cpifap^ on f^e (gtsfK ^onouroSfe ^ir ^^idp ^(bntt, 
Sifitb &oDvrMt of Sfus^ng. 

To PBAias thy life, or waile thy worthy deathe, 
And want thy wit, thy wit high, pure, divine. 
Is far beyond the powre of mortall line, 

Nor any one hath worth that draweth breath. 

Yet rich in zeale, though poore in learnings lore, 
And frendly care obscurde in eecret brest. 
And love that envie in thy life supprest, 

Thy deere life done, and dethe, hath doubled mora. 

And I, that in thy time and living state. 
Did onely praise thy vortues in my thought, 
As one that sceld the rising sun hath sought, 

With words and teares now waile thy timelesee fate. 

Drawne was thy race aright from princely line; 
Kor lesse than such (by gills that Nature gars, 
The common mother that all creatures have), 

Doth vertue shew, and princely lineage shina 

A king gave thee thy name ; a kingly minde, 
That Ood thee gave, who found it wae too deen 
For this base world, and hath resumde li neeie^ 

To sit in skies and sort with powers divine. 

Kent thy birthdaies, and Oxford held thy yonth; 
The heavens made haat, and itald nor jraen i 
time: 




■•^^ 
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EPITAFH ON SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. SOt 

The fraites of age grew ripe in thy first prime^ 
Thy will, thy wordes, thy wordes the seales of truth. 

Great gifts and wisedom rare imployd thee thence, 
To treat from kings with those more great than 

kings; 
Such hope men had to lay the highest things 

On thy wise youth, to be transported hence I 

Whence to sliarpe wars sweete honor did thee call, 
Thy countries love, religion, and thy (rendes : 
Of worthy men the marks, the lives, and ends. 

And her defence, for whom we labor alL 

There didst thou vanquish shame and tedious age, 
Griefe, sorrow, sicknes, and base fortunes might : 
Thy rising day saw never wofull nighty 

But past with praise from off this worldely stage. 

Back to the campe that daye was broughti 
First thine owne death, and after thy long fame ; 
Teares to the soldiers, the proude Castilians shame^ 

Vertue ezprest, and honour trewly taught 

What hath he lost, that such great grace hath woon T 
Yoong 3*eeres for endles yeeres, and hope unsure 
Of fortunes gift;s for wealth that still shal dure : 

Oh I happie race with so great praises, run. 

England doth hold thy lims that bred the same ; 
Flanders, thy valure where it last was tried ; 
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The campe, thy sorrow where thy bodie died ; 
Thy frendsi thy want ; the worlde, thy vertaes &me. 

Nations thy wit, our mindes lay up thy loye; 

Letters thy learning ; thy losse yeeres long to come ; 

In worthie harts sorrow hath made thy tombe ; 
Thy soule and spright enrich the heavens abovei 

Thy liberal hart inbalmd in gratefal teares^ 
Yoong sighs, sweete sighes, sage sighes^ bewaile thy 

fall; 
Envie her sting, and spite hath left her gall ; 
Malice h^rselfe a morning garment weaiesi 

That day their Hanniball died, onr Sdpio fbllt 
Sdpio, Cicero, and Petrarch of oar time : 
Whose vertues, wounded by my wortheleese rime^ 

Let angels speake, and heaven thy praises telL 



Sir Wauxb Baubob OMMSMI. 
(Appeared •aonymoiidy ill Tike AamteiM In IM^ and qnoladattttlf at IM 
bj Sir J. HarrtnsCoii, bj whom tt ww Metfbid to ***—?■ II aftmraidi 
appMnd M OM of tht ** Ailioph^ " poMMkl 



SiLSNCS augmenteth grie^ writing increaseth rage; 
Staid are my thoughts which lov'd and loet the 

der of oarage; 
Yet quickn'd now with flrsb though dead with froat eit 

now. 



■ V« ^lawaw^tMMVMP 



ELEOIB ON SIR PHILIP SIDNBT. SOS 

EDrag'de I write I know not what; dead, qoibk, I 
know not how. 

Hard harted mindes relent, and Rigours teares abound, 
And Envie strangely rues his end in whom no fault 

she found ; 
Knowledge her light hath lost, Valour hath slaine her 

knight^ 
Sidney is dead, dead is my friend, dead is the worlds 

delight 

Place pensive wailes his fall, whose presence was her 

pride; 
Time crieth out, My ebbe is come, his life was my 

spring-tide ; 
Fame moumes in that she lost the ground of her 

reports; 
Ech living wight laments his lacks, and all in sundry 

sorts. 

He was (wo worth that word I) to ech well thinking 

minde, 
A spotless friend, a matchles man, whose vertue ever 

shinde, 
Declaring in his thoughts, his life, and that he writ^ 
Highest conceits, longest foresights, and deepest worke 

of wit 

He, onely like himselfe, was seconde unto none, 
Whose deth (though life) we rue, and wrong, and al 
in vaine doe mone ; 



mmfmr^^r^r^f'V'^mfmwmii^tvm^m 
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Their losse, not himi waile they, that fill the world 

with cries; 
Deth slue not him, but he made death his ladder to 

the skies. 

Now sinks of sorrowi I, who live ; the more the wronge ; 
Who wishing deth, whom deth denies, whose thred is 

al too long^ 
Who tied to wretched life, who lookes for no xeliefbi 
Most ever spend my ever dying daies in never ending 

griefe. 



Harts ease and onely I, like parallek mn on, 
Whose equall length keepe equall bredthi and never 

meet in one ; 
Yet for not wronging, him, my thoughts^ my sorrowes 

ceU, 
Shall not run oat^ though leake they will, fbr liking 

him so well 

Farewell to you, my hopes, my wonted waking 

dreames; 
Farewell, sometimes enioyM ioy, eelips&d are thy 

beamesi 
Farewell, selfe pleasing thoughts^ which quietness 

brings Iborth; 
And fitrewell, friendships sacred league^ uniting mindes 

of woorth. 

And (iEurewell mery hart^ the giila of guOtles minde% 
And all sports which, for lives iestof% tirietie asslgDss; 







SONNET TO PHILIP 8IDNET8 80VL. W 

Let all that sweete is, voyd; in me no mirth may dwell; 
Philip, the cause of al this wo, my lives oontenti 
farewell I 



Now rime, the sonne of rage, which art no kin to ddlle^ 
And endeles griefe, which deades my life, yet knowes 

not how to kill, 
Go, seeke that haples tombe ; which, if ye hap to flnde^ 
Salute the stones that keepe the lims that held so goode 

a minde. fulxb osbtilli^ lom buooki^ (um-um^ 



^onnef fo ^^tvf ^ibnee'f ^oiit 



HSNBT COMRABLI OfiBMCI^ 

(Pnilzed to BiDNXT's AfOoifU pr Podnf. In IMft.) 



GiVB pardon, blessed soul I to my bold cries, , 

If they, importune, interrupt thy song, 

Which now with joyful notes thou sing'st among I 

The angel quiristers of the heavenly skies. i 

Give pardon, eke, sweet soul I to my slow cries, ( 

That since I saw thee now it is so long ; 

And yet the tears that unto thee belong, . j 

To thee as yet they did not sacrifice ; i 

I did not know that thou wert dead before, | 

I did not feel the grief I did sustain ; \ 

The greater stroke astonisheth the more. 

Astonishment takes from us sense of pain ; . \ 

I stood amaz'd when others' tears begun. 

And now begin to weep when they have done. 



■I'll ly. ■ mmfmm^mn^'f^tf^it^mfm^mmmntmm^^mtmm^mmfm^mft^fmmmimm^^m^fmmm^ 
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SOS BLEOIBB} ANCSSNT AND UODBUf. 

O THAT most rare breast t crystalline, sinoere^ 
Through which like gold, thy princely heart did shine. 
O spirit heroic I O valiant, worthy knight I 
O Sidney I Prince of fame, and men's good will ; 
For thee both kings and princesses do mourn. 
Thy noble tomb three cities strange desired I 
Foes to the cause thy prowess did defend, 
Bewail the day that crest thy famous racel 
The doleful debt due to thy hearse I pay. 
Tears from the soul, that aye thy want shall moan, 
And by my will, my life itself would yield ; 
If heathen blame, ne might my fidth disdidn. 
O heavy time I that my days draw behind theel 
Thou dead dost live t thy friend here living dietfa. 

rtom coUtetkni td. ^ W. Bti» (UH), to JMM 



Compartoon of 1^ an^ VnCpL 

Thb lyfe is long, that lothsumly doth last; 
The dolefull dayes draw slowly to theyr date: 
The present panges and payneftill plages forepask 
Yelde griefe aye grene to stablish this estate. 
So that I fele, in this great storme^ and strife^ 
That death is swete that endeth such a life. 



■ It ■ I 
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m MEMORY OF HENRY, PRINCE OF WALES. S0» 

Death is a port» whereby we passe to ioj. 
life is a lake, that drowneth all in pain. 
Death is so dere it ceaseth all annoy. 
Life is so leude that all it yeldes is vaynep 
And as by life to bondage man is branght : 
Even so likewise by death was fredome wraughi 

Anthor unknown. TotMl'sJf{i0eBaiy,td.lijXDir.Ainft(ISIQ|. 






fptattt for Uai^ 

OoMB gentle death, the ebbe of care^ 
The ebbe of care, the flood of lyfe, 
The flood of lyfe, the ioyfuU fare, 
The ioyfuU fare, the end of strife. 
The end of strife, that thing wishe I : 
Wherefore come death, and let me dye. 

Anthor unknown. Tottel'i A/ZMieBtuiy, ed. If Sow. 



omo^ 



to i9t 3minoriaf (QlUmore of f^e JncompMM^ W^to, 

Senre, ^}rtnce of ^aUn. 

Thy tomb, arms, statue, all things fit to Sstll 

At foot of Death, and worship funeral, 

Form hatii bestowed ; for form is nought too dear 

Thy solid virtues yet^ etomized here, 

My blood and wasted spirits have only found 

Commanded cost^ and broke so rich a groundy 

14 



it 
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Not to inter, but make thee ever springs 
As arms, tombs, stataes, every earthly thing, 
Shall fade and vanish into ftime befbra 
What lasts thrives least ; yet wealth of soul is poor. 
And so 't is kept Not thy thrice sacred will 
Signed with thy death, moves any to ftilflll 
Thy just bequests to me. Thou dead, then I 
Live dead, for giving thee eternity. 

GlOMB CBAfllAV (lify or MiM^ 



OoMS ye heavy states of nighti 
Do my iGather^s spirit right; 
Soundings baleful let me borrow, 
Burthening my song with sorrow : 
Come sorrow, come I Her eyes that dnfs 
By thee, are tumM into springik 

Come you Virgins of the ni|^ 
That in diiges sad delighti 
Quire my anthems; I do borrow 
Gold nor pearl, but sounds of sonow. 
Come sorrow, come I Her qrM fluit dofi 
By thee, are tumM into qniqfiL 



T^f^immmtmm 
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LOVB ELEGY. lU 



tolOttta. 



Gabb-charmsr Sleepi son of the sable Nighty 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness bom, 
Relieve my anguish, and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my care, return, 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth. 
Let waking eyes suffice to veil their scorn. 
Without the torments of the night's untrutiL 
Cease dreams, th' imagery of our day-desires— 
To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 
Never let rising sun approve you liars, 
To add more grief, to aggravate my sorrow. 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain. 
And never wake to feel the day's disdain. 

akMUXL DAinXL €1MI-Iilf|b 



feooe <Bfese- 



Whilst thus my pen strives to eternize thee, 

Age rules my lines with wrinkles in my face. 

Where in the map of all my misery, 

Is modelled out the world of my disgrace ; 

Whilst in despite of tyrannizing times, 

Medea-like, I make thee young again. 

Proudly thou scom'st my world-outwearing rhymes 



^m^^mf^frmmm^ymm^mfm^mmmmm^ifmmmmitmift^m^mimm^mm^^/m^^^^i^^^l^^i^mt^^mtm^^ 
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And murther'st virtue with thy coy disdain ; 
And though in youth my youth untimely perieh, 
To keep thee from oblivion and the grave, 
Ensuing ages yet my rhymes shall cherish, 
When I entombed my better part shall save ; 
And though this earthly body fade and die, 
My namo shall mount upon eternity. 

Tta«brtr-i(Miitb"iaM.'' DuTTMt(iM>-i«). 



^ege for f 9e (goit. 

SwBKT rose, fair flower, untimely plucked, soon vaded,* 
Plucked in the bud, and vaded in the spring I 
Bright orient pearl, alack I too timely shaded I 
Fair creature, killed too soon by death's sharp sting I 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, 
And falls, through wind, b^ore the fall should be. 

I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have ; 
For why? thoa left'st me nothing in thy wilL 
And yet thou lefl'st more than I did crave; 
For why? I cravM nothing of thee still: 

O yes, dear friend, I pardon crave of thee; 

Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to ma. 



sU. 
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DJROB FOR IMOGEN. SIS 

Whbn I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced 
The rich proud cost of outworn buried age ; 
When sometimes lofty towers I see down-rased. 
And brass eternal, slave to mortal rage ; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shoroi 
And the firm soil win of the wat'ry main. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; 
When I have seen such interchange of state. 
Of state itself confounded to decay ; 
Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate^- 
That time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 



®(rge for Smogen. 

Fbar no more the heat o' th' sun. 
Nor the furious winter's rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 
Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages : 

Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust 



/ 

I 
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Fear no more the frown o' th' greats 
Thou art past the tyrants stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe and eat ; 
To thee the reed is as the oak : 

The sceptroi leammg, physio^ mnst 

All follow this, and come to dust 

Fear no more the lightning-flashy 
Nor th' all-dreaded thunder-stone ; 

Fear no slander, censure rash ; 
Thou hast finish'd joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 

Consign to thee, and come to dust 

No exerciser harm thee I 
Nor no witchcraft charm theel 
Ohost unlaid forhear thee I 
Nothing ill come near thee I 
Quiet consummation have; 
And renowned be thy grave I 



(^i^ta^ixgi^ 



Full fathom five thy fother lies; 

Of his bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were his eyes; 

Nothing of him that doth lkd% 









DIRGE FOR LOVJS. Hi 

But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange ; 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark I now I hear them, — 
Dingy dongy Bell. 

ftom TkiTempaL 
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Oirgefor&Me, i 






;i 



Comb away, come away, death. 

And in sad cypress let me he laid ; 
Fly away, fly away, breath ; ij 

I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stuck all with yew, 

O, prepare it ; 

My part of death no one so true 

Did share it 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet 

On my black coffin let there be strewn ; 
Not a firiend, not a friend greet, 

My poor corpse, where my bones shall be thrown 
A thousand, thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, O, where 
Sad true-lover never find my grave. 
To weep there. 

From Tite{fih mgkL BMAMMnam, 
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That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west^ 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death's second self that seals up all in lesL 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire^ 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie^ 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire^ 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 

This thou perceiyst, which makes thy loTe more 
strong, 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long» 



Keep well this pawn, thou marble chert ; 
Till it be called for, let it rest: 
For while this jewel here is seti 
Thy grave is lUce a cabineL 



Kji uie aisraai yew; 
Maiilcny, willow-briinclica bear; 
Say, I (lied true. 

My love was fulse, but I was firm, 
From my hour of birth ; 

Upon my buried body lie 
Ljghtly, gentle earth. 

TWM ntthltt Tnyt if. BuDxenrMdri 



^ (SUt *S>tat |(on Cttvaet igtamnanL 



Dear Lord, receive my son, whose winnmg ]oy9. 
To me was like a friendship far abOY« 
The coarse of nature or his tender aga; 
WhoBe looks could all my bitter grie& assuage : 
Let his pure soul, — ordained seven years to be 
In that frail body which was part of me — 
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Oh no morei no more^ too latel 
Sighs are spent ; the burning tapen 

Of a life as chaste as fate^ 
Pore as unwritten papers^ 

Are burnt out ; no heat| no light 

Now remains; 'tis ever night 
Love is dead; let lovers^ eyeB, 
Locked in endless dreams 
Th' extremes of all extremes^ 
Ope no more, for now Love dies. 

Now Love dies — ^implying 

Love's martyrs must be ever, ever dying. 



Globus, pleasures, pomps, delightSi and 

Can but please 
Outward senses, when the mind 
Is untroubled, or by peace refined. 
Crowns may flourii^ and decay. 
Beauties shine, but fade away. 
Youth may revel, yet it must 
Lie down in a bed of dust 



■^7>-« • 
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ON THB COUNTESS OF HUNTINODON. 

Earthly honours flow and waste^ 
Time alone doth change and last 
Sorrows mingled with contento, prepave 

Rest for cara 
Love only reigns in death ; though art 
Can find no comfort for a Broken Heart 

WnmTkiBntmanrt Jom 



on f9e €xcdUni Counitn of Suntfaij^oit 



Thb chief perfection of both sexes joined. 

With neither's vice nor vanity combined ; 

Of this our age, the wonder, love aad care^ 

The example of the following, and despair; 

Such beauty, that from all hearts love must flow, 

Such majesty, that none durst tell her so; 

A wisdom of so large and potent sway, 

Rome's Senate might have wished, her Condave may : 

Which did to earthly thoughts so seldom bow, 

Alive she scarce was less in heaven than now ; 

So void of the least pride, to her alone 

These radiant excellencies seemed unknown ; 

Such once there was ; but let thy grief appear, 

Reader, there is not : Huntingdon lies here. 
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My Phillid a, adieu, love I 
For evermore Ceurewell I 
Ay me, I Ve lost my true lova^ 
And thus I ring her knelL 
Dingdong, dingdong, dingdong^ 

MyPhillidaisdeadI 
1 11 stick a branch of willow 
At my &ir Phillis* head. 



€pifapQ on fQe £a^e (Store (jfUlUta^ 

Thb purest soul that e'er was sent 
Into a clayey tenement^ 
Informed this dust ; but the weak mould 
Could the great guest no longer hold ; 
The substance was too pure; the flame 
Too glorious, that hither came: 
Ten thousand cupids brought akmg^ 
A grace on each-wing, that did throng 
For place theroi till they all opprsit 
The seat in which thqr 80Q|^t to rest; 
So the fair model broke for want 
Of room to lodge the inhaUtaat 



.— «, 
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And here the precious dust is laid, 
Whose purely tempered clay was made 
So fine that it the guest betrayed. 

Else the soul grew so £Eist within, 
It broke the outward shell of sin, 
And so was hatched a Chembin. 

' In height it soared to God above^ 

v^ In depth it did to knowledge move^ 

And spread in breadth to general lore. 

Before, a pious duty shin'd 
To parents ; courtesy behind ; 
On either side an equal mind. 

Good to the poor, to kindred dear. 
To servants kind, to friendship deafi 
To nothing but herself severe. 

So though a virgin, yet a Bride 
To every grace ; she justify'd 
A chaste polygamy and dy'd. 

Learn from hence, Reader, what small trust - 
We owe this world, where virtue must, 
Frail as our flesh, crumble to dust 

ThomaiOabiw. 
•EkUftdftOfhtArof ThomitiEtilof CltT«l«iid. 
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&ts2 io f)r. 3o9n lE^ne.* 

The flame 

Of thy brave soul that shot such heat and light 
As burnt our earth, and made our darkness bright^ 
Committed holy rapes upon the will, 
Did through the eye the melting hours distil, 
And the deep knowledge of dark truths to teach 
As sense might judge, what fancy could not reach. 

Thou shalt yield no precedence, but of time. 

And the blind fate of language, whose tuned chime 

More charms the outward sense : yet thou mayst claim 

From so great disadvantage greatest fame. 

Since to the awe of thine imperious wit 

Our troublesome language bends, made only fit 

With her tough, thick-ribbed hoops to gird about 

Thy giant fancy, which had proved too stout 

For their soft melting phrases. .... 

But thou art gone, and thy strict laws will be 

Too hard for libertines in poetry. 

They will recall the goodly exil'd train 

Of gods and goddesses, which in thy just reign 

Was banisht noblest poems. 

*DMa of Salal PiaTa. 
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SLSar ON DB. JOHN DONNK 01 \\ 

XPITIPH. 



Hb that would write an epitaph for thee. 

And do it well, must first begin to be 

Such as thou wert ; for none can truly know 

Thy worthy thy life, but he that hath lived so : 

He must have wit to spare and to hurl down. 

Enough to keep the gallants of the Town : 

He must have learning plenty ; both the law8» 

Civil and Common to judge any cause ; 

Divinity great store above the rest^ 

Not of the last edition but the best 

He must have language, travel, all the arts ; 

Judgment to use, or else he wants thy parts ; 

He must have friends, the highest, able to do. 

Such as Msecenas, and Augustus too : 

He must have such a sickness, such a death. 

Or else his descriptions come beneath. 

Who shall write an epitaph for thee, 

He must be dead first ; let it alone for me. 

Dr. COSBR, Bidiop of BrMol (ISM-IM). 
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Here lies a King who rul'd as he thought fit| it )'; 

The Universal Monarchy of wit 

Here lie two Flamens, and both those the best; 

Apollo's first, at last, the true Grod's priest 
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ShE| whose fair body no such prison was 
But that a soul might well be pleased to pass^ 
An age in her ; she whoso rich beauty lent 
Mintage to other beautieSi for they went 
But for so much as they were like to her; 
She, in whose body (if we dare prefer 
This low world to so high a mark as she), 
The western treasure, eastern spiceiy, 
Europe and Afric, and the unknown rest 
Were easily found, or what in them was best ; 
And when we Ve made this large discoveiy 
Of all, in her some one part then will be 
Twenty such parts, whose plenty and riches if 
Enough to make twenty such worlds as this ; 
She, whom had they known, who did first betrothi 
The tutelar angels and assigned one both 
To nations, cities, and to companies^ 
To functions, offices, and dignities^ 
And to each several man, to him and him, 
They would have given her one for eveiy limb ; 
She, of whose soul if we may say 't was gold, 
Her body was th' electrum and did hold 
Many degrees of that ; we under8bx>d 
Her by her sight ; her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say, her body thought ; 
She, she thus richly and largely housed is gone 









EPITAPH ON ELIZABETH L. H. 

And chides us, slow-paced snails who crawl upon 
Our prison's prison earth, nor think us well 
Longer than whilst we bear our brittle shelL 



(Btign on $10 Sttsf ^augHlUt. 

Hers lies to each her parents' ruth, 

Maiy the daughter of their youth : 

Yet all heaven's gifts, being heaven's due. 

It makes the fSather less to rue. 

At six months' end she parted hence. 

With safety of her innocence : 

Whose soul heaven's Queen (whose name she bears) 

In comfort of her mother's tears. 

Hath placed among her virgin train ; 

Where, while that severed doth remain, 

This grave partakes the fleshly birth, 

Which cover lightly, gentle earth. 

Bm JOMKW (U7S-]M1>. 



€pif (ip9 on <gff5adef9 &. 9. 

Undernkath this stone doth lie 

As much beauty as could die : 

Which in life did harbour give 
u 
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To more virtue than doth 

If at all she had a &ult^ 

Leave it boried in this vault 

One name was EKmbeO^ ^ 

The other, let it sleep with death: 

Fitter, when it died, to tell, 

Than that it lived at alL IWewelL 
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Undxbnsath this sable heane 
Lies the subject of all verse^ 
Sidney's sister, Pembroke's moth«r; 
DeathI ere thou hast slain anothtr, 
Leam'd and bit, and good as she^ 
shall throw a dart al ttiee.^ 



^ABolhirilaBn Add^d to fhli it 
to WniXAM Bbowvi^ who tt it nld pltotd ihim Vfoalht 
opoo whltfh tbo bodj of tko doid 
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And know, for whom n tear 3'on shed, 
Death's self is sorry. 

'Twas a child that so did thriTe 

In grace and feature 
As heaven and nature seemed to striTC 

Which owned the creature. 

Years he numbered scarce thirteen 

When fates turned cruel : 
Yet three filled xodiacs had he been 

The stage's jewel; 

And did act what now we moan. 

Old men so duly ; 
As, sooth, the Parcte thought him ooo^ 

He played so truly. 

So, by error, to his fote 

They all consented ; 
But, viewing him since, alas, too late^ 

Th^ have repented, 

And have soaght to give new birth, 

In baths to steep him ; 
But, being much too good for earth. 
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What beauty would have lovely styled. 
What mannersi pretty, natnie, mild, 
What wonder, perfect, all were filed 
Upon record in this blest child. 
And, till the coming of the soul. 
To fetch the flesh we keep the xolL 



to fQe (gUmore of ^s (fftton^ (gUurfsr 



To DRAW no envy, Shakspere, on thy nama^ 
Am I thus ample to thy book and fitme; 
While I confess thy writings to be such. 
As neither man nor Muse can praise too modi, 
Tis true, and all men's suffirage, but these ways 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praise; 
For seeliest ignorance on these may light, 
Which, when it sounds at best, but echoes ri|^t; 
Or blind affection, which doth ne'er adyanca 
The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chaaoe; 
Or crafty malice might pretend this praise^ 
And think to ruin when it seemed to laist. 
But* thou art proof against them, and, indeedt 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 8HAK8PBRK 

Above .the ill-fortune of them, or the need. 

I therefore, will begin : Soul of the Age I 

The applause, delight, the wonder of the stage I 

My Shaksperb rise I I will not lodge thee by 

Chaucer or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further, to make thee a room : 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 

And art alive still while thy book doth live^ 

And we have wits to read, and praise to give. 

That I not mix thee so my brain excuses^ — 

I mean with great, but disproportioned Muses: 

For if I thought my judgment were of yean, 

I should commit thee surely with thy peers 

And tell how far thou didst our Lyly outshine^ 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe's mighty line. 

And though thou had small Latin and less Greek, 

From thence to honour thee I would not seek 

For names, but call forth thund'ring .^^schylos^ 

Euripides and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova dead, , 

To life again, to hear thy buskin tread, 

And shake a stage ; or when thy socks were on, 

Leave thee alone for a comparison 

Of all that insolent Greece or haughty Rome 

Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 

Triumph my Britain, thou hast one to show, 

To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time I 

And all the Muses still were in their prime^ 

When like Apollo he came forth to warm 
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Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm I 
Nature herself was proud of his designSi 
i And joyed to wear the dressing of his linear 

Which were so richly spun, and woven so fit| 
AS| since, she will vouchsafe no other wit 
The merry Greek, tart Aristophanes^ 
Neat Terence, witty Plautus, now not pleasep 
But antiquated and deserted lie, 
As they were not of Nature's family. 
Yet must I not give Nature all ; thy art 
My gentle Shakspere, must enjoy a part 
For though the poet's matter nature be^ 
His art doth give the fashion ; and that he 
Who casts to write a living line, must sweat 
(Such as thine are) and strike the second heat 
Upon the Muses' anvil, turn the same. 
And himself with it, that he thinks to frame ; 
Or for the laurel he may gain to scorn ; 
For a good poet's made, as well as bom. 
And such art thou I Look how the father's ftoe 
Lives in his issue, even so the race 
Of Shakspere's mind and manners brightly shines 
In his well tunM and true filM lines, 
In each of which he seems to shake a lanoe, 
As brandished at the eyes of ignorance. 
Sweet Swan of Avon I what a sight it were 
To see thee in our waters yet appear, 
And make those flights upon the banks of Thames, 
Tliat so did take Eliza and our James I 
But stay, I see thee in the hemisphere 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 8HAK8PEBK 

Advanced, and made a constellation there I 
Shine forth, thou Star of Poete^ and with rage 
Or influence chide, or cheer the drooping stage, 
Which, since thy flight from hence, hath moomed 

like night, 
And despairs day but for thy volume's light 



iinu io f 9e (StUmorg of §i9^i!ispnt. 

RsNOWN£D Speuser, lie a thought more nigh 
To learned Chaucer ; and, rare Beaumont, lie 
A little nearer Spenser, to make room 
For Shakspere in your threefold, fourfold tomb. 
To lodge all in one bed make a shift, 
For, until doomsday hardly will a fifth 
Betwixt this day and that, by fate be slain» 
For whom your curtains need be drawn again. 
And if precedency in death doth bar 
A fourth place in your sacred sepulchre, 
Under this sable marble of thine own. 
Sleep, rare tragedian, Shakspere, sleep alone. 
Thine immolested peace, in an unshared cave. 
Possess as lord, not tenant, of thy grave: 
That unto us and others it may be. 
Honour enough to be laid by thee. 

WlLLUM BlMt ( T -1089. 
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<Srec|tte on $10 ^Wift. 

Accept, thou shrine of my dead saint^ 

Instead of dirges, this complaint ; 

And for sweet flowers to crown thy hearse 

Receive a shew of weeping verse 

From thy grieved friend whom thou mightst see 

Quite melted into tears for thee. 

Dear loss I since thy untimely fiEtte, 
My task hath been to meditate 
On thee, on thee : thou art the book. 
The library wherein I look, 
Tho' almost blind. For thee, loved claji 
I languish out, not live, the day. 
Using no other exercise 
But what I practise with mine eyes ; 
By which wet glasses I find out 
How lazily time creeps about 
To one that mourns ; this, only this^ 
My exercise and business is : 
So I compute the weary hours 
With sighs dissolvM into showem 
No wonder if my time go thus 
Backward and most preposterous ; 
Thou hast benighted me ; thy set 
This eve of darkness did beget^ 
Who wast my ray (tho' overcast 
Before thou hadst thy noontide past), 
And I remember must in tears^ 
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EXEQUr ON SIS WJFK ' 

Thou Bcaroe hadst seen as many yeaxi^ 
As day tells hours. By thy dear son 
My love and fortune first did run ; 
But thou wilt never more appear 
Folded within my hemisphere^ 
Since both thy light and motion, 
Like a fixed star, is Ceillen and gone^ 
And 'twixt me and my soul's dear wisih 
The earth now interposM is^ 
Which such a strange eclipse doth maka 
As ne'er was read in almanack, 

I could allow thee for a timoi 
To darken me and my sad dime ; 
Were it a month, a year, or ten, 
I would thy exile live till then ; 
And all that space my mirth adjourn, 
So thou wouldst promise to return ; 
And putting off thy ashy shroud, 
At length disperse this sorrow's doud. 

But woe is me I the longest date 
Too narrow is to calculate 
These empty hopes ; never shall I 
Be so much blest as to descry 
A glimpse of thee, till the day come 
Which shall this earth to cinders doom. 
And a fierce fever must calcine 
The body of this world like thine^ 
My little world I That fit of fire 
Once off; our bodies shall aspire 
To our souls' bliss: Then we shall rise 
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And view ourselves with clearer eyes 
In that calm region, where no night 
Can hide us from each other's sight, 

Meantime, thou hast her, earth, much good 
May my harm do thee. Since it stood 
With heaven's will I might not call 
Her longer mine, I give thee all 
My short-lived right and interest 
In her, whom living, I loved best: 
With a most free and bounteous grief 
I give thee what I could not keep. 
Be kind to her, and prithee, look 
Thou write into thy Doomsday book 
Ekch parcel of this rarity. 
Which in thy casket shrined doth lie. 
See that thou make thy reckoning straight, 
And yield her bock again by weight ; 
For thou must audit on thy trust 
Each grain and atom of this dust. 
As thou wilt answer him that lent, 
Not gave, thee my dear monument 
So close the ground, and 'bout her shade 
Black curtains draw ; ray bride is laid. 

Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed, 
Never to be disquieted. 
My last good night I Thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overt&ke ; 
Till age, or grief, or sickness must 
Mairy my body to that dost 
It 80 modi loves; and fill the roooi 
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EXEQUY ON HIS WIFE. 

My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. . 

Stay for me there ; I will not bil 

To meet thee in that hollow yala 

And think not much of my delay ; 

I am already on the way. 

And follow thee with all the speed 

Desire can make or sorrows breed. 

Each minute is a short degree, 

And every hour a step towards thea 

At night when I betake to rest. 

Next morn I rise nearer my west 

Of life, almost by eight hours' sail 

Than when sleep breathed his drowsy gale. 

Thus from the sun my vessel steers, 

/ nd my day's compass downward bears; 

Nor labor I to stem the tide, 

Through which to thee I s^nftly glide. 

'Tis true, with shame and grief I yield. 

Thou, like the van, first took'st the field, 

And gotten hast the victory. 

In thus adventuring to die, 

Before me, whose years might crave 

A just precedence in the grave. 

But, hark ! my pulse, like a soft drum, 
Beats my approach, tells thee— I come ; 
And slow howe'er my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by thee. 
The thought of this bids me go on, 
And wait my dissolution 
With hope and comfort Dear, forgive 
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The crimei — ^I am content to li^e 
Divided, with but half a heart 
Till we shall meet and never parL 



What is the existence of man% life 
But open war, or slombered strife? 
Where sickness to his sense presents 
The combat of the elements; 
And never feels a perfect peaes^ 
Till death's cold hand idgns his release. 

It is a storm where the hot blood 
Outvies in rage the boiling flood; 
And each loud passion of the mind 
Is like a fturions gust of wind, 
Which beats his bark with many a ww% 
J J Till he casts anchor in the grave. 

LI 

;| |i It is a flower which bads and grow% 

l\ ) And withers as the leaves disclose; 

Whose spring and fell feint seasons kesp^ 
like fits of waking before deep; 
Then shrinks into that fetal mmild 



Where its first being was enrolML 
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UPON THE DEATH OF PRINCE OBNMT. 

It is a dream whose seeming trath 
Is moralized in age and youth ; 
Where all the comforts he can sham 
As wandering as his fancies are ; 
Till in the mist of dark decay 
The dreamer vanish quite away. 

It is a dial which points out 
The sunset as it moves about ; 
And shadows out in lines of night 
The subtle stages of time's flighty 
Till all-obscuring earth hath laid 
The body in perpetual shade. 

It is a weary interlude, 
Which doth short joys, long woes include ; 
The world the stage, the prologue tean^ 
The acts vain hopes and varied fears ; 
The scene shuts up with loss of breath, 
And leaves no epilogue but death. 



€Un upon i9t (^nfimefe ®eai9 of (ptwu 9^nve»^ 

Fly from the skies ye blessed beames of light I 
Rise up in ugly vapours, ugly nighty 
And fettered bring the ravenous monster Fiate^ 
The felon and traitor to our state I 

*8oa of JftiDM L, who died NoTtmberl^ ma 
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Law-eloquence we need not to convince 
His giiilt ; all know it ; 't is lie stole our Prince, 
The Prince of men, the Prince of nil that bore 
E!ver that princely name : O now no more 
Shall his perfections, like the sunbeams, dare* 
The purblind worid I lu heav'n those gloriea are. 
What could the greateat artrist Nature add 
To iucrease his graces? Divine form he had, 
Striving in all his parts which should surpass ; 
And like a Tvell-tuned chime his carriage waa, 
Full of celestial witchcraft, mnning all 
To admiration and love personal. 

Our young Henry, armed with all the arts 
That suit with Empire and the gain of hearts, 
Bearing before him fortune, power and love, 
Appeared first in perfection, fit to move 
Fixt admiration : Tho' his years were green 
Their fruit waa yet mature. 

TEa>uCAiin<»i(r>l«lt). BsUnlad. 



to ffk (gtosf ^ocrc^ i^tns %MMt on ffk f^fQ of 

Chief, bow divers are thy shapes wherein men 
languish I 
The face sometime with tears thou flll'st, 
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TBAE8 ON THE DEATH OF MOSUADES. 

Sometime the heart thou Idirst 

With unseen anguish. 
Sometime thou smilest to view how Fate 
Plays with our human state ; 
So far from surety here 

Are all our earthly joys. 
That what our strong hope builds, when least we fear, 
A stronger power destroys 

Fate, why shouldst thou take from kings their joy 
and treasure? 
Their image, if man should deface, 
T were death, which thou dost face 

Even at thy pleasure. 
Wisdom of holy kings, yet knows, 
Both what it hath and owes. 
Heaven's hostage, which you bred 

And nursed with such choice care. 
Is vanished now, great King, and from us fled 
When we were least aware. 

Thokai Campiok. 



tears on f^ ^S>tai9 of (Stoefio^es. 

Ah me I that what is brave 

On earth, they as their own so soon should crave I 
Mceliades, sweet courtly nymphs deplore. 
From Thule to Hydaspes' pearly shore. 
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Ij ! Eye-pleasing meada, whose painted plain fortti brings 

White, goldeni azure flowersi which onoe were UngB^ 
To mooming black their shining colours dye^ 
Bow down their heads, while sighing zephyrs fly. 
Queen of the fields, whose blush makes blush the 
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Sweet rose, a prince's death in purple mourn ; 

hyacinths, for aye your ai keep still, 

Nay, with more marks of woe your leaves now flU; 



^( [|. I And you, O flower of Helen's tears thatfs bonii 



f I Into those liquid pearls again you turn: 

Your green locks, forests cut; to ¥reeping mynfa% 

To deadly cypress, and ink-dropping flr% 

Your palms and myrtles change; from shadows daikf 

Wing'd syrens wail, and your sad echoes mark 

The lamentable accents of their moan. 

And 'plain that brave Mceliades is gona 

Stay, sky, thy turning course, and now becomt 

A stately arch, unto the earth his tomb: 

And over it still the waVry Iris keep^ 

And sad Electra's sisters, who still weep : • 

Moeliades, sweet, courtly nymphs deplors^ 

From Thule to Hydaspes^ poBrly ahora. 

Rest, blessed soul, rest satiate with the ^ght 

Of him whose beams, (though dazzling) do deli|^; . 

life of all lives, cause of each other cause; 

The sphere and centre where the mind doth panat; 

Nardssus of himself himself the well. 

Lover, and beauty, that doth all exoslL 
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For ever rest ; thy praise Fame will enrol 
In golden annals, while about the pole 
The slow Bodies turns, or sun doth rise. 
With scarlet scarf to cheer the morning skieflL 
The virgins to thy tomb will garlands bear 
Of flowers, and with each flower let fall a tear: 
Moeliadcs sweet courtly nymphs deplore. 
From Thule to Hydaspes' pearly shore. 
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Stay, passenger, see where enclosed lies . 
The paragon of Princes, fairest frame, 
Time, nature, place, could show to mortal eyei^ 
In worth, wit, virtue, miracles of fame : 
At least that part the earth of him could daim 
This marble holds (fast like the Destinies), 
For as to his brave spirit and glorious name^ 
The one the world, the other fills the skies. 
The immortal Amaranthus, princely rose, 
Sad violet, and that sweet flower that bears 
In sanguine spots the tenor of our woes, 
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Of jet 

Or porphyxyi 

Or that white stone 

Faroe affords alone^ 

Or those in aznre dye^ 

Which seem to scan the sky; 

Here Memphis' wonders do not seti 

Nor Artenusia's huge frame^ 

That keeps so long her lover's name. 

Make no great marble Atlas stoop with goldy 

To please the vulgar eye shall it behold. 

The Muses, Phoebus, Love, have raisdd of their tears 

A crystal tomb to him, through which his worth appears. 



^onne< on f9e f^eal( of (|)rfoice 9^iirc» 

Mbthought his royal person did foretell 

A kingly stateliness, from all pride dear ; 

His look migestici seemdd to compel 

All men to love him, rather than to fear. 

And yet though he were every good man's joy^ 

And the alonely comfort of his own, 

His very name with terror did annoy 

His foreign foes so &r as he was known. 

Hell drooped for fear ; the Turkey moon looked pale ; 

Spain trembled, and the most tempestuous 
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Jn9 APPEAL TO THE TRBB8. 

(Where Behemoth the Babylonish whale^ 
Keeps all his bloody and imperious plea) 
Was swoln vrith rage, for fear he'd stop tiie tide 
Of her o'er daring and insulting pride. 

Qbobob WtnoBB (ueMiHV 



On f^ (Se^m of ^)Mns» anb t!^Mim% 
of $10 ^S>uxb fio^. 

SwKST Spring, thou comest, but ah, my pleasant hoars 
And happy days ^^ith thee come not again ; 
The sad memorials of my pain 

Do with thee come, which turn my sweets to sours. 

Thou art the same which still thou wert before ; 
But she whose breath enbalmed thy wholesome air 

Is gone, nor gold, nor gems can her restore. 

WlLUAM P m UMMOW P l 



9tf ^pfuxt fo f^e trees fo Q^ear a (glesMge 
from Igtm fo %tx m f ^e ^fiies. 

Trxes, happier far than I, 

Which have the grace to heave your heads so high, 

And overlook these plains, 

Grow till your branches kiss that lofty sky. 
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Which her sweet self oontains. 
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I 

\\ \ There make her know my endless love and pains^' 

ill' And how these tears which from mine eyes do fiiU, 

Helped you to rise so talL 
Tell her, as once I for her sake loved breath, 
So for her sake, I now court lingering death. 



!' ! Ah I Handkebchibp, sad present of my dear, 

! ' . Gift miserable, which now doth remain 

j ; The only guerdon of my helpless pain ; 

When I thee got, thou shew'dst my state too dear. 
I never since have ceased to complain ; 
I since the badge of grief did ever wear; 
Joy in my face durst never since appear; 
Cajre was the food which did me entertain: 
But since that thou art mine, do not grieve 
That I this tribute pay thee, for mine eine^ 
And that I (this short time I am to live) 
Launder thy silken figures in this brine ; 
No, I must yet ev'n beg of thee the grace, 
That in the grave thou deign to shroud my hob. 

-• waum; 
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nW SHEPHERD'S ELEGY. 



t9e ^9et>9erV0 ^fitse* 

Glide soft, ye silver floodsi 

And every spring : 
Within the shady woods 
Let no bird sing 1 
Nor from the grove a turtle dove 
Be seen to couple with her love. 
But silence on each dale and mountain dwell. 
Whilst Willy bids his friend and joy farewelL 

But of great Thetis' train 

Ye mermaids fair 
That on the shores do plain 
Your sea-green hair, 
As ye in trammels knit your locks 
Weep ye ; and so enforce the rocks 
In heavy murmurs through the broad shores tell. 
How Willy bade liis friend and joy farewelL 

Cease, cease, ye murmuring winds, 

To move a wave ; 
But if with troubled minds 
You seek his grave. 
Know 't is as various as yourselves 
Now in the deep, then on the shelves. 
His coffin tossed by fish and surges fell. 
Whilst Willy weeps, and bids all joy farewelL 
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Had he, Arion like 

Been judged to drown. 



I j He on his lute could strike 

So rare a sown. 



A thousand dolphins would have come 
And jointly strive to bring him homa 
But he on shipboard died, by sickness fill, 
Since when his Willy paid all joy fitiewelL 

Gr^t Neptune, hear a swain I 

His coflbi take^ 
And with a golden chain 
(For pity) make 
It fast unto a rodk near landl 
Where ev'ry calmy mom HI stand. 
And ere one sheep out of my fold I tell, 
Sad Willy's pipe shall bid his friend fiurawelL 



SwKBT day, so cool, so calm, so brij^ 
The bridall of the earth and dde; 
The dew shall weep thy UJl to-night; 
For thou must die. 

Sweet rose, whose hue, angrie and bntTt 
Bids the rash gaxer wipe his eye^ 
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THB DIRGB OF JBPHTHAH'S DAUOHTBE. fC 

Thy root is ever in its grave. 
And thou must die. 

Sweet springy full of sweet dayes and roses^ 
A box where sweets compacted lie^ 
My mosick shows ye have your closes^ 
And all must die. 

Onely a sweet and vertuous soul, 
like seasoned timber never gives ; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefely lives. 



t9e ®irse of Sep^f^afi'n Ocuig^tn; 

O THOU the wonder of all days I 
paragon and pearl of praise I 
Virgin-martyr, ever blest 

Above the rest 
Of all the maiden train I We come 
And bring fresh strewings to thy tombu 

Thus, thus, and thus, we compass round 
Thy harmless and unhaunted ground ; 
And as we sing thy dirge, we will 

The daffadil. 
And other flowers, lay upon 
The altar of our love, thy stone. 
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Thou wonder of all maids, liest here^ 
Of daughters all, the dearest dear ; 
The eye of virgins ; nay, the queen. 

Of this smooth green. 
And all sweet meads, firom whence we get 
The primrose and the violet 

Too soon, too dear did Jephihah buy. 

By thy sad loss, our liberty ; 

His was the bond and cov'nanti yet 

Thou paidst the debt ; 
Lamented liiaid I he won the day; 
But for the conquest thou didst pay. 

Thy father brought with him along 
The olive-branch and victor's song ; 
He slew the Ammonites we know, 

But to thy woe; 
And in the purchase of our peace^ 
The cure was worse than the disease. 

For which obedient zeal of thine. 
We o£fer here before thy shrinot 
Our sighs for storax, tears for wine; 

And to make fine 
And fresh thy hearse-cloth, we will here 
Four times bestrew thee every year. 

• 

Keceive for this thy praise, our tears; 
Receive this oflforing of our bain 
Receive these crystal vials 
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VLblj no wolf howI| or screech-owl stir 

A wing about thy sepulchre I 

No boistrous winds or storms come hither 

To starve or wither 
Thy softy sweet earth; but like a springs 
Love keep it ever flourishing. 

May all shy maids at wonted hour% 
Come forth to strew thy tomb with flowen; 
May virgins when they come to moam, 

Male incense bum 
Upon thine altar ; then return, 
And leave thee sleeping in thy um. 



I 



(^pon i9e V)ta19 of Sto SkpMwf»—(in €ftffi. 

Why do not all fresh maids appears 
To work love's sampler only hm. 
Where spring-time smiles throughout the yeaxet 
Are not here rose-budS| pinksi all flowers 
Nature begets by th' sun and showei% 
Met in one herse-cloth, to ore^pred 
The body of the under-dead T 
Phill, the late dead, the late dead 
1 may no eye distill a tears 
For you, once lost^ who weep not here I 
Had Lesbia, too— too kind, but known 
sparrow, she had scom'd her own; 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE ROBE. 

And for this dead which underlie! 
Wept out her heart as well as eyes. 
But endless peace sit here and keep 
My Phill the time he has to sleeps 
And thousand virgins come to weep^ 
To make those flowerie carpets show 
Fresh, as their blood, and ever grow. 
Till passengers shall spend their doomOi 
Nor Virgil's Gnat had such a tomb. 



tUt funeraf of iQe (gose. 
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Ths rose was sick and smiling died ; 

Andy being to be sanctified, j 

About the bed there sighing stood, ( 

The sweet and flowery sisterhood. 1 

Some hung the head, while some did brings | 

To wash her, water from the spring ; | 

Some laid her forth, while others wept^ i 

But all a solemn fast there kept 

The holy sisters some among. 

The sacred dirge and trental sung ; 

But ah I what sweets smelt everywhere. 

As Heaven had spent all perfumes there I 

At last, when prayers for the dead, 

And rites were all accomplished. 

They weeping spread a lawny loom, 

And dosed her up as in a tomb. 
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Herb lies a piece of Christ; a star in dust; 

A vein of gold ; a china dish that must 

Be used in heaven, when Qod shall feast the jusL 



Sitnerof OfofC;* 

Call for the robin-redbreast and the wxeni 

Since o'er shady groves thej hover 

And with leaves and flowers do cover 

The friendless bodies of unburied men. 

Call unto his ftmeral dole 

The ant» the field-mouse, and the mde 

To rear him hillocks that shall keep him waim 

And (when gay tombs are robVd) sustain no ham; 

But keep the wolf &r thence^ that's foe to meiii 

For with his nails he'll dig them up again. 

Fran nsorla OironteiM. JoMiiWiHfn(fl.ttil3rpMtof XVSi 



Hark, now eveiything is still ; 

The screech-owl and the whistler shrill, 

•CbAiletL«mb itmArksof thltioiif :**! MftrMwuiytldiif llto 
ezetpt Um dlttf whloh nrnlnda VtudlnaBd of hlidfomMd SUhtr tai 
pat AflUMltooftbowftUr, watM7; lothiiliof UMMft^Mittj. 
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ELEGY ON BEN J0X80N. 



Call upon our dame aloud 

And bid her quickly don her shroud. 

Much you had of land and rent ; 

Your length in clay's now competent 

A long war disturbed your mind ; 

Here your perfect peace is sign'd. 

Of what is 't fools make such vain 

Sin their conception ; their birth weeping: 

Their life a general mist of error ; 

Their death a hideous storm of terror. 

Strew your hair with powders sweety 

Don clean linen, bathe your feet: 

And the foul fiend more to check, 

A crucifix let bless your neck. 

T is now full tide 'tween night and day ; 

End your groan and come away. j 

From The Dueken qf Maf/y, JoHX WOKRl. 
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&tS2 on Q^ 3^<^o*^ 

Thb Muses' fairest light in our dark time. 
The wonder of a leuruM age ; the line 
Which none can pass; the most proportioned wit; 
To nature, the best judge of what was fit ; 
The deepest, plainest, highest, clearest pen ; 
The voice most echoed by consenting men ; 
The Soul which answered best to all well 
By others ; and which most requital made ; 
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Toned to the highest key of andent Booia^ 
Returning all her mudc with his own; 
In whom, with naturei study claimed a part 
And yet who to himself owed all his art; 
Here lies Ben Jonson I Every age will look 
With sorrow here, with wonder on his book. 



ftiiiM fo f0e (glemort of (9^ 3(onf^ 

But he is dead I time, envious of that bliss 
Which he possessed in that great farain of his^ 
By putting out this ligiht, hath darkened all 
llie sphere of Poeflyi and we let fisdl 
At best, unworthy el^es on his herse. 

Jamm Shib&st 



lOtCttftM ifiMt CoiUfMSL^ 



Thx glories of our birth and state 
Are shadows, not substantial thingp; 

There is no armor against filter- 
Death lays his i^ hands on kings: 
Sceptre and crown 

•W%hKfH9m tlM Mlhecnr or Ltick BttI tiMl Iktet VMS 
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oiiT na LOSS of the duks of cambridgk 

Must tumble downy 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spadeu 

Some men with swords may reap the field. 
And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nerves at last must yield,^- 
They tame but one another still ; 
Early or late. 
They stoop to fate. 
And must give up their murmuring breath. 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, — 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death's purple altar, now, 
See where the victor victim bleeds 1 
All heads must come 
To the cold tomb, — 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dusi 



4>n 4ywt fiafe iB^ss of i^t ^fte of CamSrftge.^ 

How long in vain had Nature striv'd to frame 
A perfect Princess ere her Highness came 1 
For Joys so great we must with Patience wai^ 

^Bon ll<y?Mdb«r, 1687 ; ditd th« foUowinc DMoabtb 
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T is but the Price of Happiness oompleat» 

As a First-Fruit Heaven claim'd Uiis loyely Boy ; 

The next shall liyei and be the Nation's Joy. 
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Ybt once more, ye laurels^ and onoe moie^ 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never sere, 
I come to pluck your berries harsh and cradai 
And with forc'd fingers rude. 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Bitter constraint and sad occasion dear 
Compels me to disturb your season due ; 
For Lycidas is dead, dead ere his prime. 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer : 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he knew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyma 
He must not float upon his watery bier 
Unwept, and welter to the parching wind 
Without the meed of some melodious tear. 

Begin, then, Sisters of the sacred weU 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring; 
Begin, and somewhat loudly sweep the string. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuse : 
So may some gentle Muse 
With lucky words favour my destined urn ; 
And, as he passes^ turn 
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Clos'd o'er the head of your lov'd Lyddasf 

For neither were ye playing on the steep 

Where your old bardsy the famous DruidSi lie. 

Nor on the shaggy top of Mona high. 

Nor yet where Deva spreads her wizard stream : 

Ay me t I fondly dream I 

Had ye been there, — ^for what could that have done? 

What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore^ 

The Muse herself, for her enchanting son 

Whom universal Nature did lament^ 

When, by the rout that made the hideous loar. 

His gory visage down the stream was sent^ 

Down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas I what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted shepherd's trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless Muse ? 
Were it not better done, as others use^ 
To sport with Amaryllis in the shade. 
Or with the tangles of Nesera's hair? 
Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 
To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 
And think to burst out into sudden blase^ 
Comes the blind Fuiy with abhorred shears 
And slits the thin-spun Ufa '' But not the praise^** 
Phcebus replied, and touch'd my trembling ears ; 
" Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil« 
Nor in the glistering foil 
Let off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies: 
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Of ?o miich fnmc in Heaven expect thy meed." 
O fountain Arcthuse, and thou honour'd flood 
Smooth-slidiiig Mincius, crown'd with vocal leedal 
That strain I heard was of a higher mood ; 
But DOW my oat proceeds, 
And listena to the herald of the bm, 
That came ia Neptune's plea. 
He ask'd the waves, and ask'd the felon wind% 
What hard mishap hath doomed this gentle mint 
And qnestion'd every gost of ragged wing* 
That hlowB from off each beaked pnnumtMj. 
They knew not of his stoiy ; 
And sage Hippotadea their answer hringi^ 
That not a blast was &om his dmigeon strayU; 
The air was calm and on the level brine 
Sleek Fanopd with all her sisters pl&y'd. 
It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 
Built in the eclipse and rigg'd with cuises daik, ' 
That sunk so low that sacred head of thina 

Next Camus, reverend are, went footing ahnr. 
His mantle hairy, and his bonnet sedge^ 
Inwrought with figures dim, and on tike i 
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(The golden opes, the iron shuts amain,) 
He shook his miter'd locks, and stem bespake : 
''How well could I have spared for thee, young 

swain, 
Enow of such, as for their bellies' sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold f 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers' feast. 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest 
Blind mouths I that scarce themselves know how to 

hold 
A sheep-hook, or have learnt aught else the least 
That to the faithful herdman's art belongs I 
What recks it them? What need theyf They are 

sped; 
And, when they list, their lean and flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 
But, swoln with wind and the rank mist they draw. 
Rot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily devours apace, and nothing sed : 
But that two-handed engine at the door 
Stands ready to smite once, and smite no more.'* 

Return Alpheus, the dread voice is past 
That shrunk thy streams ; return Sicilian Mose^ 
And call the vales, and bid them hither cast 
Their bells and flowrets of a thousand hues. 
Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks^ 
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LYCIDA8. 981 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looka^ 

Throw hither all your quaint enamell'd eyesi 

That on the green turf suck the honey'd showers^ 

And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken diesi 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The white pink, and the pansy freak'd with je^ 

The glowing violet. 

The musk-rose, and the well-attir'd woodbine. 

With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 

And every flower that sad embroidery wears : 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 

And dafifadillies fill their cups with tears, 

To strew the laureate hearse where Lycid lies. 

For, so to interpose a little ease. 

Let our frail thoughts dally with false surmise ; 

Ay me I whilst thee the shores and sounding seas 

Wash far away, where'er thy bones are hurl'd ; 

Whether beyond the stormy Hebrides, 

Where thou, perhaps, under the whelming tide 

Visit'st the bottom of the monstrous world ; 

Or whether thou, to our moist vows denied, 

Sleep'st by the fable of Bellerus old, 

Where the great vision of the guarded mount 

Looks toward Namancos and Bayona's hold ; 

Look homeward, Angel, now, and melt with ruth, 

And ye dolphins, waft the hapless youth. 

Weep no more, woful shepherds, weep no more^ 
For Lycidas your sorrow is not dead, 
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Sunk though he be beneath the watery floor. 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 
And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky : 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high. 
Through the dear might of Him that walk'd 

waves. 
Where, other groves and other streams along. 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves. 
And hears the unexpressive nuptial song, 
In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
There entertain him all the saints above, 
In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 
That sing, and singing in tHeir glory, move, 
And wipe the tears forever from his eye& 

Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the Genius of the shoie^ 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that wander in that perilous flood. 

Thus sung the i: icouth swain to the oaks and 
While the still morn went out with sandals gray. 
He touch'd the tender stops of various quills^ 
With eager thought warbling his Doric lay ; 
And now the sun had stretch'd out all the hill% 
And now was dropt into the western bay. 
At last he rose, and twitch'd his mantle blue ; 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
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ON THB DEATH OF A FAIR INFANT. 



On i9e ®ea^ of a Sait 3tifasil 

PAIHE8T flower, DO sooner blown, but blasted, 
Soft silken primrose fSeuling timelesslyy 
Summer's chief honour, if thou hadst outlasted 
Bleak Winter's force that made thy blossom dry ; 
For he, being amorous on that lovely dye 

That did Uiy cheek envenneil, thought to kiss^ 
But killed, alas ! and then bewailed his fatal bliss. 

For since grim Aquilo, his charioteer. 
By boisterous rape the Athenian damsel got^ 
He thought it touched his deity full near. 
If likewise he some fair one wedded not ; 
Thereby to wipe away the infamous blot 

Of long uncoupled bed and childless eld, 
Which 'mongst the wanton gods a foul reproach was 
held. 

So mounting up in icy-pearlM car, 
Through middle empire of the freezing air 
He wandered long, till thee he spied from far ; 
There ended was his quest, there ceased his care. 
Down he descended from his snow-soft chair, 

But all un wares, with his cold kind embrace, 
Unhoused thy virgin soul from her fair 

Yet art thou not inglorious in thy fate ; 
For so Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Whilom did slay his dearly-lov^d mate, 
Young Hyacinth bom on Eurotas' strand. 
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Young Hyacinth the pride of Spartan land ; 

But then transformed him to a purple flower ; 
Alack I that so to change thee Winter had no power I 

Yet can I not persuade me thou art dead, 
Or that thy corso corrupts in earth's dark womb, 
Or that thy beauties lie in wormy bed, 
Hid from the world in a low delvM tomb ; 
Could Heaven for pity thee so strictly doom? 
Oh no I for something in thy face did shin© 
Above mortality, that showed thou wast divine, 

ReeoWe me then, Soul most surely blest, 
(If so it be that thou these plaints dost hear) 
Tell me, bright Spirit, where'er thou horereet, 
Whether above that high first-moving sphen, 
Or in the Etysian fields (if such there were), 
Oh say me true if thou wert mortal wight, 
And why from us so quickly thou didst take thy flight, 

Wert thou some star, which from the ruined roof 
Of shaked Olympus by mischance didst fall ; 
Which careful Jove in nature's true behoof 
Took up, and in fit place did re-inatall ? 
Or did of late earth's sons besiege the wall 

Of sheeny Heaven, and thou some goddess Qed 
Amongst us here below to hide thy nectared head f 

Or wert thou that just Maid who once bcfor* 
Forsook the hated earth, oh tell me sooth. 
And ctm'at agtin to visit ui once moref 
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02^ 2m& DEATH OF A FAIR INFANT. 

Or wert thou [Mercy], that sweet-smiling Yoath? 
Or that crowned Matron, sage white-robdd Truth? 

Or any other of that heavenly brood 
Let down in cloudy throne to do the world some good ? 

Or wert thou of the golden-wingdd host^ 
Who, having clad thyself in human weed. 
To earth from thy prefixM seat didst post^ 
And after short abode fly back with speed ; 
As if to show what creatures Heaven doth breed ; 

Thereby to set the hearts of men on fire 
To scorn the sordid world, and unto Heaven aspire ? 

But oh I why didst thou not stay here below 
To bless us with thy heaven-loved innocence. 
To slake his wrath whom sin hath made our foe, 
To turn swift rushing black perdition hencei 
Or drive away the slaughtering pestilence. 

To stand 'twixt us and our deservM smart? 
But thou canst best perform that office where thou art. 

Then thou, the mother of so sweet a child| 
Her false-imagined loss cease to lament, 
And wisely learn to curb thy sorrows wild ; 
Think what a present thou to Ood hast sent, 
And render him with patience what he lent; 
This if thou do, he will an offspring give. 
That till the world's last end shall make thy name to 
live. 
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^;9om0m, (j|le €9rMian friend 

When Faith and LovOi which parted from thee never. 
Had ripened thy just eoul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didst resign this earthly load 
Of death, called life ; which us from life doth sever. 
Thy works and alms, and all thy good endeavour, 
Stayed not behind, nor in the grave were trod ; 
But, as Faith pointed with her golden rod, 
Followed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. 
Love led them on, and Faith, who knew them besli 
Thy handmaids, clad them o'er with purple beama 
And azure wings, that up thqr flew so drest^ 
And spake the truth of Uiee on glorious themes 
Before the Judge ; who thenceforth bid thee rest^ 
And drink thy fill of pure immortal streamsL 



<yn gUcilUpuM. 



What needs my Shakspeare for his honoured bMSS 

The labour of an age in pilid stones^ 

Or that his hallowed reliques should be hid 

Under a star-ypointing pyramid T 

Dear Son of Memory, great heir of fiune^ 

What need'st thou such weak witness of thy name? 

Thou in our wonder and astonishment 
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ON THE MEMORY OF HJOS DECEASED WOK MST 

Hast built thyself a liye-long monnmeni 
For whilst to the shame of slow-endeavoaring art 
Thy easy numbers flow, and that each heart 
Hath fit>m the leaves of thy unvalued book 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took. 
Then thou our fancy of itself bereaving, 
Dost make us marble with too much conceiving ; 
And 80 sepulchred in such pomp dost lie^ 
That kings for sudi a tomb would wish to die. 



Methought I saw my late espousdd saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave^ 
Whom Jove's great son to her glad husband gavi^ 
Rescued from death by force, though pale and fidni. 

Mine, as whom washed from spot of child-bed taint 
Purification in the old law did save^ 
And such, as yet once more I trust to have 
Full sight of her in Heaven without restraint^ 

Came vested all in white, pure as her mind. 
Her face was veiled ; yet to my fancied sight 
Love, sweetness, goodness, in her person shined 

So clear as in no face with more delight 
But, oh ! as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked, she fled, and day brought back my nig^t^ 
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HsRB lies old Hobson, Death had broke his girti 

And here, alasl hath laid him in the dirt; 

Or else the ways being foul, twenfy to one^ 

He's here stuck in a slough, and overthrown. 

T was such a shifter, that (if truth were known) 

Death was half glad when he had got him down ; 

For he had any time this ten years ftdl 

Dodged with him betwixt Cambridge and The Boll^ 

And surely Death could never have prevailed, 

Had not his weekly course of carriage failed; 

But lately finding him so long at home^ 

And thinking now his journey's end was coms^ 

And that he had ta'en up his latest inn, 

In the kind office of a chamberlin 

Showed him his room where he must lodge that ni^t^ 

Pulled off his boots, and took away the light 

If any ask for him, it shall be said, 

*^ Hobson has supped, and 's newly gone to bed.^ 

ANOTHSB ON THS SAMS. 

Hers lieth one who did most truly prove 
That he could never die while he eould move.; 
So hung his destiny, never to rot 
While he might still jig on and keep his troi; 
Made of sphere-metal never to decay 

•WbodelniM^ In tht ttmt of bli TMaaof • bilaf MUA lo t» lo 
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Until his revolution was at stay. 
Time numbers motion, yet (without a crime 
'Gainst old truth) motion numbered out his time ; 
And, like an engine moved with wheel and weighty 
His principles being ceased, he ended straight 
Rest, that gives all men life, gave him his death ; 
And too much breathing put him out of breath ; 
Nor were it contradiction to affirm 
Too long vacation hastened on his term* 
Merely to drive the time away he sickenedi 
Fainted, and died, nor would with ale be quickened. 
" Nay,'' quoth he, on his swooning bed outstretched, 
'' If I may n't carry, sure I'll ne'er be fetched ; 
But vow, though the cross doctors all stood hearers^ 
For one carrier put down to make six bearers.^ 
Ease was his chief disease, and, to judge rights 
He died for heaviness that his cart went light 
His leisure told him that his time was come. 
And lack of load made his life burdensome^ 
That even to his last breath (there be that say 't), 
As he were pressed to death, he cried, " More weight I ' 
But, had his doings lasted as they werei 
He had been an immortal carrier. 
Obedient to the moon he spent his date 
In course reciprocal, and had his £Ette . 
Linked to the mutual flowing of the seas^ 
Yet (strange to think) his wain was his increaaei 
His letters are delivered all and gone, 
Only remains this superscription. 
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This rich marble doth inter 

The honoured wife of WincheBter, 

A VisoounVs daughter, an Earl's hetr^ 

Besides what her yirtues fidr 

Added to her noble birth. 

More than she could own from earth. 

Summers three times eight saye one 

She had told ; alast too soon^ 

After so short time of breath, 

To house with darkness^ and with death I 

Yet^ had the number of her days 

Been as complete as was her praise^ 

Nature and Fate had had no strift 

In giving limit to her life. 

Her high birth and graces sweety 

Quickly found a lover meet ; 

The virgin choir for her request 

The god that sits at marriage ftast; 

He at their invoking came^ 

But with a scarce well-lighted flame; 

And in his garland, as he stood, 

Ye might discern a cypio s s bud. 

Once had the early matrons nm 

To greet her of a lovely son; 

And now with second hope die goe% 

And calls Ludna to her throes; 

But^ whether by mischance or blam% 



ON TOE MARCHIONESS OF WINCHESTBJL ta 

Atropos for Ludna came ; 
And, with remorseless cruelty. 
Spoiled at once both fruit and tree. 
The hapless babe before his birth 
Had burial, yet not laid in earth ; 
And the languished mother's womb 
Was not long a living tomb. 
So have I seen some tender slip^ 
Saved with care from winter's nip^ 
The pride of her carnation train, 
Plucked up by some unheedy swain, 
Who only thought to crop the flower 
Now shot up from vernal shower ; 
But the fair blossom hangs the head 
Sideways, as on a dying bed. 
And those pearls of dew she wears 
Prove to be presaging tears^ 
Which the sad mom had let fisJl 
On her hastening funeraL 
Gentle Lady, may thy grave 
Peace and quiet ever have I 
After this thy travail sore 
Sweet rest seize thee evermore. 
That, to give the world increase. 
Shortened hast thy own life's lease ; 
Here, besides the sorrowing 
That thy noble house doth bring, 
There be tears of perfect moan 
Wept for thee in Helicon ; 
And some flowers and some bays 
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For thy hearse, to s^w the way^ 

Sent thee from the banks of Cune, 

Devoted to thy Tirtnoua name ; 

Whilst thou, bri^t Saint, hi^ u^at in ^oty, 

Next her, much like to thee in stoiy, 

That fair Syrian shepheideH^ 

Wh(^ after years of barreniMai; 

Ttia highly-&Toured Joseph boie 

To him that served fbr her heftnat 

And at her next birtli, much IDu thM^ 

Throi^h pangs fled to felidty. 

Far within the hoaom bright 

Of blazing Majesty and light; 

There with thee, nev-weloome Sain^ 

Like torlanes may Tier soul acquaint. 

With thee there clad in radiant sbeeo, 

Ko Marchioness, but now a Queen. 



^pffOfQ uiwn Sus6(inb and tDif*. 'fiCQa ®teb and 
tMrc (gvxitb $ogef9er. 

To THR8B whom death again did wod. 
This grave 's their second marriage-bed ; 
For though the baud of Fate could force 
Twixt soul and body a divorce, 
It could not sunder man and vifS) 
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£££G^r OPOJ^ MR. WILLIAM HERVBY. S7S 

'Cause they both lived but one life. 
Peace, good reader, do not weep ; 
Peace, the lovers are asleep : 
They (sweet turtles) folded lie 
In the last knot that love could tie. 
And though they lie as they were dead, 
Their pillow stone, their sheets of lead ; 
(Pillow hard, and sheets not warm) 
Love made the bed, they 11 take no harm. 
Let them sleep, let them sleep on, 
Till this stormy night be gone. 
And the eternal morrow dawn ; 
Then the curtains will be drawn, 
And they wake into that light, 
Where day shall never die in night 



He was my friend, the truest friend on earth : 
A strong and mighty influence joined our birtti, 
Nor did we envy the most sounding name 

By friendship given of old to fame. 
None but his brothers he, and sisters knew. 

Whom the kind youth preferred to me ; 

And even in that we did agree, 
For much above myself I loved them toa r 

18 
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Sayi for you saw us ye immortal lighti^ 
How oft unwearied have we spent the nij^ti^ 
Till the Ledsean starSi so filmed for lav6| 

Wondered at us fix>m above I 
We spent them not in toys, or lustSi or wine ; 

But search of deep philosophy. 

Wit, eloquence, poetry ; 
Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine. 



Ye fields of Cambridge, our dear CSambridge, say, 

Have ye not seen us walking every day? 

Was there a tree about, which did not know 
The love betwixt us two T 

Henceforth, ye gentle trees, forever fieide^ 
Or your sad branches thicker join, 
And into darksome shades combine, 

Dark as the grave wherein my friend is 



Henceforth no learned youths beneath you sing. 
Till all the tuneful birds to your boughs they bring; 
No tuneful birds play with their wonted cheer. 

And call the learned youths to hear ; 
No whistling winds through the glad branches fly, 

But all with sad solemnity, 

Mute and unmoved be^ 
Mute as the grave wherein my friend does liei 

Large was his soul ; as large a soul as ePer 
Submitted to inform a bocfy here; 
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High ai the place 't was shortly in heaven to hsYO^ 

But low and humble as his grave ; 
So high that all the Virtues there did oome 

As to the chiefest seat^ 

Conspicuous and great ; 
So I0W9 that for me too, it made a room. 

He scorned this busy world below, and all 
That we^ mistaken mortals, pleasure call ; 
Was filled with innocent gallantry and truths 

Triumphant o'er the sins of youth. 
He, like the stars to which he now is gone. 

That shine with beams like flame 

Yet bum not with the same. 
Had all the light of youth, of the fire none. 

Knowledge he only sought, and so some caught 
As if for him. Knowledge had rather sought; 
Nor did more learning ever crowded lie 

In such a short mortality. 
When e'er the skilful youth discoursed or writ^ 

Still did the notions throng 

About his eloquent tongue, 
Nor could his ink flow faster than his tongue. 



And if the glorious Saints cease not to know 
Their wretched friends who fight with life below. 
Thy flame to me doth still the same abide, 
Only more pure and rarified, 
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There whilst immortal hymns thou dost rehearse ; 

Thou dost with holy pity aee 

Our dull and earthly poesy, 
Where grief and misery can he joined with verse. 
AiKiHAv Co»i.nr (UU-16SI). 
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What shall we say, since silent now is h«, 

Who when he spoke, all things would silent be? 

Who had 60 many languages in store, 

That only fame shall speak of him in more I 

Whom England now no more must see ; 

He 'a gone to Heaven on hia Fourth Embassie. 



&tq:i U|Mn <6c ®eaf9 of (Slrt. (Jtatfkrinc ^(Kfi^ 

Cruel disease I ah, could it not suffice 

Thy old and constant spight to exercise 

Against the gentlest and the fairest sex, 

Which still thy depredations most do vezf 

Where still thy malice most of all 

(Thy malice or thy lust) does on the fairest bll T 
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And in them most assault the fidrest plaoe^ 

The throne of empress beauty ev'n the fiM»? 

There was enough of that here to assuage 

(One would have thought) either thy lust or rage ; 

Was 't not enough, when thou profane diseaae^ 
Didst on this glorious temple seiie; 

Was 't not enough like a wild zealot^ there^ 
All the rich outward ornaments to tear» 
Deface the innocent pride of beauteous imagM I 
Was 't not enough thus rudely to defiloi 
But thou must quite destroy the goodly pile? 

And thy unbounded sacrilege commit 

On th' inward holiest holy of her wit? 

Cruel disease I there thou mistook'st thy power : 
No mine of death can that devour ; 

On her embalmed name it will abide 
An everlasting pyramide. 

As high as heav'n the top, as earth the basis wide. 



If Apollo should 
A woman Laureat to make. 
Without dispute he would Orinda take. 
Though Sappho and the famous Nine 

Stood by and did repine. 
To be a princess, or a queen, 
Is great ; but 't is a greatness always seen ; 

Of female poets, who had names of old, 
Nothing is shown, but only told, 
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And all we hear of them perhaps may be 

Male-flattery only, and male poetry. 
Few minutes did their beautie's lightning waatfl 
The thunder of their voice did longer last, 
But that too, soon was paat 
The certain proofs of our Orinda's wit 
In her own lasting characters are writ, 
And they will long my praise of them sunrrn^ 

Though long perhaps, too, that may live; 
The trade of glory, manag'd by the pen. 
Thus great it be, and everywhere ia found, 
Does bring in but small proflt to ua men; 
"T is, by the number of the sharers, drown'd. 
Orinda, on the female coasts of Fame, 
Engrosses all the goods of a poetic name ; 

She does no partner with her see ; 
Does all the business there alone, which w« 
Are forced to carry on by a whole company, 

Orinda does our boasting sex outdo, 

Not in wit only, but in virtue too: 

She does above our best example iiM, 

In hate of vice and scorn of vanities. 

Never did spirit of the manly make, 

And dipp'd all o'er in Learning's sacred lake, 

A temper more invulnerable take. 

No violent passion could an entrance find 

Into the tender goodness of her mind ; . 

Through walls of atone those furious bulleta maj 
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Force fheir impetuous way ; 
When her soft breast they hit^ powerless and dead 
they lay. 

The fame of Friendship, which so long had told 
Of three or four illustrious names of old» 
Till hoarse and weary of the tale she grew^ 
Rejoices now to have got a new, 
A new and more surprising story, 
Of fair Lucasia's and Orinda's glory. 
As when a prudent man does once perceive 
That in some foreign country he must live, 
The language and the manners he does strive 
To understand and practise here. 
That he may come no stranger there : 
So well Orinda did herself prepare, 
In this much different clime, for her remove 
To the glad world of Poetry and Love. 



They are all gone into the world of light I 

And I alone sit lingering here I 
Their very memory is fSetir and bright^ 
And my sad Uioughts doth clear. 
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It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 
Or those faint beams in which this hill is drest^ 
After the Sun's remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample on my days ; 
My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmering and decays. 

holy Hope I and high Humility I 

High as the Heavens above I 
These are your walks, and you have shewed them m» 
To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous death; the Jewel of the Just I 

Shining no where but in the dark ; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could man outlook that mark I 



He that hath found some fledg'd bird's nest may know 

At first sight if the bird be flown; 
But what fair dell or grove he sings in now. 
That is to him unknown. 

And yet, as Angels in some brighter dreamt 

Call to the soul when man doth deep^ 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes^ 
And into glory peep. 
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EPITAPH ON MRS. MARGARET PA8T0N. » 

m 

If a star were confin'd into a tomb, 

Her captive flames must needs bum there ; 
But when the hand that lock'd her up gives rooibt 
She '11 shine through all the sphere. 

Father of eternal life, and all 

Created glories under thee I 
Resume thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty I 

Either disperse these mists which blot and fill 

My perspective still as they pass ; 
Or else remove me hence unto that hill 
Where I shall need no glass. 
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So FAIR, so young, so innocent, so sweety 
So ripe a judgment and so rare a wit^ 
Require at least an age in one to meet 
In her they met ; but long they could not stay, 
T was gold too fine to mix without allay. 
Heaven's image in her was so well expressed. 
Her very sight upbraided all the rest; 
For justly ravish'd from a world like this, 
Now she is gone, the world is of a piece. 

John Dbtdhi (ien-190l|. 
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&o^ (^iefrcBs ^nne (jcifngrcw, £rcefftnf 
in f^ $tto ^isfcr ^rfs of |;poefre 



Thod youngest virgin-daughter of the sldeB, 
Made id the last promotion of the blest; 
Whose palms, new pluck'd from paradise, 
In spreading branches more sublimely rise. 
Rich with immortal green above the rest: 
Whether, adopted to some neighb'ring star, 
Thou roU'st above us, in thy wand'ring race, 

Or, in procession fixed and regular, 

Mov'st with the heavens' majestic pace ; 

Or, call'd to more superior bliss, 
Thou tread'st, n-ith seraphims, the vast abyss; 
Whatever happy region be thy place. 
Cease thy celestial song a little apace ; 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divlm^ 
Since heaven's eternal year is thine. 
Hear then a mortal muso thy praise reheaise. 

In no ignoble veree; 
But such as thy own voice did practise here, 
When thy first fruite of Poesy were gireo ; 
To make thyself a welcome inmate there : 

While yet a young probationer. 
And candidal* of beaTeo. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF ANNS KJLUOEEW. 

n. 

If by traduction came thy mind. 
Our wonder is the less to find 

A soul so charming from a stock so good ; 

Thy father was transfused into thy blood : 

So wert thou bom into a tuneful strain, 

An early, rich, and inexhausted veiiL 
But if thy preexisting soul 
Was form'd, at first, with myriads more, 

It did through all the mighty poets roll, 
Who Greek or Latin laurels wore. 

And was that Sappho last, which once it was before. 
If so, then cease thy flight, heaven-bom mind I 
Thou hast no dross to purge from thy rich ore : 
Nor can thy soul a fairer mansion find. 
Than was the beauteous frame she left behind: 

Return, to fill or mend the choir of thy celestial kind. 

nL 

May we presume to say, that, at thy birth 
New joy. was sprung in heaven, as well as here on earth. 
For since the milder planets did combine 
On thy auspicious horoscope to shine. 
And e'en the most malicious were in time. 
Thy brother-angels at thy birth 

Strung each his lyre, and tun'd it high^ 

That all the people of the sky 
Might know a poetess was bom on earth. 
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And then, if ever, mortal ears 
Had heard the muaic of the spheres. 

And if no clustering swarm of bees 
On thy Bweet mouth distill'd their golden dew, 

Twas that such vulgar miracles 

Heaven had not leisure to renew : 
For all thy blest fraternity of love 
Solemniz'd there thy birth, and kept thy holiday above. 



Art she had n<Hi^ yet wanted none; 

For nature did that want supply : 

So rich in treaaorea of her own, 

She might oar boasted stores defy : 
Such noble vigour did her verso adorn. 
Thai it seem'd borrow'd, where 't was only bom. 
Her morals too were in her bosom bred. 

By great examples daily fed, 
What in the best of books, her father's life, she read. 
And to be read herself she need not fear; 
Each test, and every light, her muse will bear. 
Though Epictetos with his lamp were there. 
E'en love (for love sometimes her muse exprest) 
Was but a lambent flame which played about her 

breast: 
Light as the vapoars of a morning dream. 
So cold herself, whilst she such warmth exprest 
Twas Cupid bathing la Diana's stream. 
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Born to the spacious empire of the IRne, 

One would have thought she would have been 

content 
To manage well that mighty govemmeint ; 
But what can young ambitious souls confine? 

To the next realm, she stretched her sway. 

For Painture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteous province, and alluring prey. 

A Chamber of Dependencies was firam'd, 
(As conquerors will never want pretencep 

When arm'd, to justify the offence) 
And the whole fief, in right of Poetryi she 
The country open lay without defence : 



vin. 



Now all those charms, that blooming gracei 
The well-proportion'd shape, and beauteous Cetoe^ 
Shall never more be seen by mortal eyes ; 
In earth the much lamented virgin lies. 
Nor wit, nor piety could fate prevent; 
Nor was the cruel destiny content 
To finish all the murder at a blow. 
To sweep at once her life, and beauty too; 
But^ like a hardened felon, took a pride 

To work more mischievously slow, 
And plunder'd first, and then destroyed. 
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double sacrilege on things divine^ 
To rob the relic, and deface the shrine I 

But thus Orinda died ; 
Heaven, by the same disease, did both translate ; 
As equal were their souls, so equal was their &ta 
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Such multitudes she fed, she doth'd, she nursed. 
That she herself, might fear her wanting flisL 
Of her five talents, other five she made ; 
Heaven, that had largely given, was largely paid : 
And in few lives, in wondrous few, we find I 

A fortune better fitted to the mindL I 

Nor did her alms from ostentation fell, 
Or proud desire of praise ; the soul gave aU : 
UnbriVd it gave ; or, if a bribe appear, - 
No less than heaven ; to keep huge treasures thersii 

Sure she had guests sometimes to entertaittt 
Ouests in disguise, of her great Master^s train: 
Her Lord himself might come for aught we know. 




Since in a servant's form he liv'd below : 

Beneath lier roof he might he pleased to stay ; 

Or some benighted angel, in his way. 

Might ease his wings, and, seeing heaven appear 

In its best work of mercy, think it there, 

Where all the deeds of charity and love 

Were in as constant method, as above, 

All carried on; all of a piece with theirs; 

As iree her alms, as diligent her cares ; 

As loud her praises, and as warm her prayers. 

Now, as all virtues keep the middle line, 
Yet somewhat more to one extreme incline, 
8uch was her soul ; abhorring avarice, 
Bounteous, hut almost bounteous to a vice: 
Had she given more, it had profusion been. 
And turn'd the excess of goodness into sin. 

These virtues rais'd her fabric to the sky ; 
For that, which is next heaven, is charity. 
But, as high turrets, for their airy steep, 
Require foundations, in proportion deep; 
And lofly cedars as far upward shoot, 
As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her secure foundation lie, 
She was not humble, but Humility. 
Scarcely she knew that she was great, or fair, 
Or wise, beyond what other women are, 
Or, what is better, knew, but never durst compare. 
For to be conscious of what all admire^ 
And not be vain, advances virtue higher. 
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But still she found, or rather thought she found, 
Her own Tvorth wanting, others' to abound : 
Ascrib'd above their dne to every one, 
XJ^jost and scanty to herself alone. 

Muse, down again precipitate thy flight: 
For how can mortal eyes sustain immortal light? 
But as the tun in water wa can bear. 
Yet not the sun, but hia refiection there. 
So let UB view her, here, in what she was, 
And take her image in this wat'ry glass: 
Yet look not eveiy lineament to see ; 
Some will be cast in shades, and some will be 
So lamely drawn, yon 11 scarcely know 't is she. 
For where such Tarious virtues we recite, 
Tis like the milky way, all over bright, 
But sown ao thick with stars, 't is undistiogoish'd light 

Her virtue, not her virtues, let us call ; 
For one heroic comprehends them all : 
On^ as a constellation is but one, 
Thoagh 't is a train of stars, that, rolling on« 
Rise in their turn, and in the zodiac ran : 
Ever in motion; now tis Faith ascends, 
Kow Hope, now Charity, that upward tends. 
And downwards with diffusive good descenda. 

As in perfiimes compos'd with art and cost, 
Tis hard to say what scent is uppermost; . 
Nor this part mnsk or civet can we call, 
Or amber, but a rich result of all ; 
So she was all ia sweet, whoae every part) 
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In due proportion mix'd, proclaimed the Makei^ art 

No single virtue we ooald most commend, 

Whether the wife, the mother, or the Mend ; 

For she was all, in that supreme d^pree^ 

That as no one prevail'd, so all was she. 

The several parts lay hidden in the piece ; 

The occasion but exerted that^ or thi& 

Though all these rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrow space of life confined 
The figure was with full perfection crown'd ; 
Though not so large an orb, as truly round. 

As when in glory, through the public plaoa^ 
The spoils of conquer'd nations were to pass^ 
And but one day for triumph was allowed, 
The consul was constrained his pomp to crowd ; 
And so the swift procession hurried on. 
That all, though not distinctly, might be shown ; 
So in the straitened bounds of life confined, 
She gave but glimpses of her glorious mind : 
And multitudes of virtues pass'd along ; 
Each pressing foremost in the mighty throng, 
Ambitious to be seen, and then make room 
For greater multitudes that were yet to come. 

Yet unemployed no minute slipp'd away ; 
Moments were precious in so short a stay. 
The haste of heaven to have her was so greats 
That some were single acts, though each complete; 
But every act was ready to repeat 

Her fellow saints with busy care will look 
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For her blest name in fate's eternal book ; 
And, pleaa'd to be outdone, with joy will see 
Numberless virtues, endless charity : 
But none will wonder at so short an age, 
To find a blank beyond the thirtieth page: 
And with a pious fear begin to doubt 
The piece imperfect, and the rest torn out 
But 't was her Saviour's time ; and, could there be 
A copy near the original, 't was she. 

As precious gums are not for lasting fire, 
They but perfume the temple and expire: 
So was she soon exhal'd, and vanish'd hence; 
A short sweet odour, of a vast ezpeosei. 
She vanish'd, we can scarcely say she died ; 
For but a now did heaven and earth divide: 
She pasa'd serenely with a single breath ; 
This moment perfect health, the next was death: 
One sigh did her eternal bliss assure; 
So little penance needs, when souls are almost pure. 
As gentle dreams our waking thoughts pursue ; 
Or, one dream pass'd, we slide into a new ; 
So close they follow, such wild order keep, 
We think ourselves awake and are asleep: 
So softly death succeeded life in her : 
She did but dream of heaven, and she was thei& 

No pains she suffer'd, nor expir'd with noise ; 
Her Boul was whisper'd out with God's still Toioe; 
As an old friend U beckon'd to a feast, 
And treated like a long familiar gvesL 
He took her as he found, but found her 80^ 
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SLEANORA. 

As one in hoarly readiness to go : 
Even on that day, in all her trim prepared. 
As early notice ^e from heaven had heard, 
And some descending conrier from above 
Had given her timely warning to remove ; 
Or counseird her to dress the nuptial room, 
For on that night the bridegroom was to come. 
He kept his hour, and found her where she lay 
Goth'd all in white, the livery of the day : 
Scarce had she sinn'd in thought, or word, or act; 
Unless omission were to pass for fact : 
That hardly Death a consequence could draw, 
To make her liable to Nature's law. 
And, that she died, we only have to show 
The mortal part of her she left below : 
The rest, so smooth, so suddenly she went^ 
Looked like translation through the firmament^ 
Or like the fiery car on the third errand sent 

Be what, and where thou art : to wish thy place 
Were, in the best, presumption more than grace. 
Thy relics (such thy works of mercy are) 
Have, in this poem, been my holy care. 
As earth tliy body keeps, thy soul the sky. 
So shall this verse preserve thy memory : 
For thou shalt make it live, because it sings of theeu 

JOBX DBTMK. 
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d^foti nSrang (jgit. (jjogete of dS^bucectori^dt. 

Of qsntls blood, his parents' only treasue^ 

Their lasting sorrow, and their vanished pleasareL 

Adorned with features, virtues, wit^ and graoe^ 

A large provision for so short a race; 

More moderate gifts might have prolonged his date^ 

Too early fitted for a better state ; 

But, knowing heaven as his home, to shun delay. 

He leaped o'er age, and took the shortest way. 



t^t% of Omenta for 10^ 9m4 of 

Oh a bank, beside a willoWy 

Heaven her oovering, earth her jfiXkm^ 

Sad Amynta n|^ied aUma; 
From the cheerless dawn of momim^ 
Till the dews of ni^t returning^ 

Singing ihu% she made her moaa: 
Hope is ban! Aed» 
Joys are vanished^ 
Damon, my belove^ia gOMi 

Time, I dare thee to disQOfw 
Such a youth and smh a lofw; 
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Oh, 80 trae, m kind was b« I 
Damon iras the prido of natoxB^ 
Charmuig was his every featnra; 
Damon lived alone for me: 
Melting Iciaee^ 
Murmuring blisBe^ 
Who so lived and loved as wel 

Never shall ve curse the mornings 
Never bless the night retnming, 
Sveet embraces to reetoie; 
Never shall we both lie dying, 
Nature fuling, love supplying 

All the joys he dnuned befora 
Death, oome end me 
To befriend me ; 
Love and Damon are no mora 
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No HOEB these woods shall with her sight be bles^ 
Nor with her feet these flowery plains be piest; 
No more the winds shall with her tresses play, 
And from her balmy breath steal sweets away. 



SH SLBOIESi ANCIENT AND UODBRN. 

Oh, she was heavenly fair in face and mind, 
Never in a nature were such beauties joined. 
Without — all shining, and within — all white ; 
Pure to the sense, and pleasing to the sight; 
Like some rare flower, whose leaves all colours yield, 
And— opening — is with sweetest odours Slled. 
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Aieediumf Chapman's, 64. 
EpikedUm, dirge, 23. 
Epinikian odes of Pindar, 29. 
M^ritaphf A Babf^i, Swinbnme, 

71. 
Epitaphs upon Children of 

(^aeen Elizabeth's Chapel, 71. 
^aUaphium Damonii, 92, 93. 
^piUuUamiumt 8penser*8, 61. 
Erie of Northumberlande, the, 

elegy on, 44. 
Erot^ elegy. 31. 
Euripides, his Phcenissm^ 16 ; his 

Andromachtf 30. 
Euphoriorif Tkvlor's, 72. 
Eiwkroiyne^ Aegy by Goethe, 

Eve^ allusion to, 15. 

Exoreiim, elegiac poem by Tky- 

lor, 66. 
Exequy, The, elegy by Bishop 

King, 64. 

F. 

Fair Hdm of KtrkeonnetL See 

Burd Helen. 
Falkland, 74. 

Jbr, Foot Away, Tennyson's, 88. 
Favonius, Gray's friend, 95. 
Felton, the Greek scholar, 102. 
FeuilUi d* Avtomne, Le$, Hugo's, 

Fidele, dine for, 84. 

Fields, J. T., Dirge for a Young 

QirL 73. 

^^SnowfaU, The, Lowell's, 73. 



GBAT. 

¥1aminio, Giovanni AnlonlObS/. 
Flanders, &tal field of, aUuooa 

to, 68. 
Fletcher, dirge in Us MaUTo 

Ford, John, 74. 
Forteecue, Lncyy 64. 
J!brmoM{]r,the|80L 
Fmtrth Pokorai, Pope's^ 60. 
Frampton, Miss Mary, epitaph 

upon her, 60. 
f^rands I., of France, 84. 
FVench elegies, 40-4L 
FrobisheriallcMion to. 60. 
^giHvee, The^ by Sheilefi 7Ql 

G. 

Gallus, in Tenth Edogoe of Vei^ 

Gardner, Mr. Edmnndt citad, 

40. 
Gautier, Th6ophile^ elegies on, 

41,8a 
Geist, Matthew Amold'ii elegy 

on, 49, 98. 
Geneva, allusion to^ lOS. 
German elegies, 81M0. 
Gervase, son of Sir John Beau- 
mont, 70, 74. 
Oetiyefmrg Ode, Tkiylor^s, 88. 
Oettythurg OrdUm, linooln's^Slt 

83. 
Gifford, William, hb el^gy on 

Anna, 84. 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, aUuskm 

to, 5a 
GilDoa, allusion to, la 
Goethe^ his elegies, 89. 
Go1dsmith,his Ml^vpomaMod 

Dog, 49. 
Gollancs, IsraeL 44. 
Goese, Edmund, his elegy on 

Newman, 79; quoted, 8C 
Gower, 47. 
Graf; Artnro^ 88. 
Graham, James Lorimer, eligy 

on, 81. 
Gray, his £Zf^, 8^ 90^ 9(L 
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GMEAT BRITAINES SVNNES-aET. 
Great BritaineM 8unne9-^ 64. 
Great elegies, the, in English 

literature, 91, 97. 
Greek chorus, 17-19. 
Greek elegies, 21-33< 
Greek PoetB, Symonds*, cited* 22, 

28,29. 
Growt A. B., on Cowley, 94. 
Gruffydd. Welsh hard, 42. 
Guatefria, minstrel, 40. 
(rtidrtifi, A. 

Gwalchmai, Welsh hard. 42. 
Gwenhwyvar, the Welsn form 

of Guinevere. ^ 
Gwilym, Davydd ah. 42. 
Gwynedd, Owain, 41 

a 

Hahington, Gastara's poet, 68. 

Hall, ^)aeph, allusion to, 48. 

Hftllam, Arthur Henry, 99, 100. 

Hammond, James, love elegies, 
89. 

Harrington, Sir John, 68. 

Hastings, Lord, degies on« 69. 

Hehrew elegy. 20. 

Hebrew propnets, el^glae pas- 
sages in, 1^21. 

Hecab^lO. 

Hector, 18. 

Helen. 18. 

Helioaora, elenr on, 88. 

Henderson, Matthew, Boma^ 
elegy on, 84, 98. 

Henry, Prince, elegies on, 68- 
68. 

Herakleitoe, 94, 108. 

Herbert, Geoige. allusion to, 66. 

Herder, his simile, 24. 

Hermesianaz, 82. 

Hero and Leander^ 78. 

Herrick, 17, 38, 66, 84. 

Hervev, Gowli^s al^gy on, 94. 

Hesioa«27. 

Heder, Lam Vs, TOl 

IHghland Jfory, Bam8\ 86. 

HtkoniqftheWcM, Raleigfatb 



Holmes, 0. W^ his eligUea] 

poems, 49, 78. 
Homeric Writers, 28. 8L 
Hood. Thomas, el^es ob hia 

child, 70. 
iToiiie <e^ X(^e, T%^ Rossetll'a^. 
Hovey, Richard, elegy on nr> 

sons. 104-108. 
HoweliS|allasioii to^ 74. 
Hug(^ victor, his eledii, 41 1 

SwrnhomePs ^^E[ on liim« Hi 
Huntingdon, the Bail d^ ailik 

sk>nlohi]iL60i 
Htuband*9 Jfaio^ Tk$f lUtj 

English elegv, 41 
HyaontiMM^ft 
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«b 



by, 51 



Imogen, dirge Ibr, Ol. 

Jk Mem&riam^ Bmenonis dMy, 

101 
In Mtmoriam^ TennysonlSL 9L 

9^10L 104. 
Inchbold, J. W., elegy on him 

by Swinbanie^ 8L 
If^ani thai Died oi mnm oi Bsm, 

On on. Lamb and LaadorTQ. 
Ififtmadoiif <iff ImMOrtaHtiff 88. 
IntroduiCtiantoCtdTutameidlM' 

eratwrifTHk 
Injerted Tortk, The, 84-81 
loniansbSl 
Isabella of V^rance, 40. 
Isaiah, quoted, 21 
Israd. women of, mourned 

Jephthah*a danttStar, 17. 
IsraelJLunMit fi»r departed i^ory 

ItiSum elegie^ 88-81 
Italian Renavsance^ its iofltt- 
«nce on Bn^ish poetry, 81 

J. 

Jebb, IV o fessor, gaoled, 25^ 28. 
Jephthah'fe daojj^lMr, 17. 
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Jeremiah, Lamentations of^ 21. 

Jeune CapHve, La, elegy, 41. 

Johnson, Samuel, Dr., quoted, 
56, 60, 75 ; his elegy on Lovet, 
84. 

Jonathan, David's lament for, 
16. 

Jonson, Ben, 61; his elegy on 
Lady Stanlejr, 68; on Chil- 
dren of Q. Elizabeth's Chapel, 
71 ; on Shakspere, 73 ; elegies 
on him, 74. 

K. 

"Kai," Matthew Arnold's dog, 

49^98. 
KalUmachos, of Alexandria, 32, 

34. 
Eallinoe, of Ephesus, 24, 29. 
Kcdyki, love elegy, 27. 
Keats, Adonais, an elegy for him, 

76, 92, 97 ; Carman's elegy on, 

106. 
Kelt and Keltic, 41, 42, 43. 
Kiliigrew, Anne, ode on her 

death, 60. 
King, Edward, for whom Xyci- 

(to was written, 91, 92. 
Kine. Henry, hia elegy on his 

wife, 64. 
Kumofl, 26. 
Kynddylan, 42. 

L. 

Labe, Louise, 41. 

Lachryma Musarum, Watson's 
elegy on Tennyson, 79. 

Lamartine, his ifedUatiorUf ele- 
giac in tone, 41. 

Lamb, 53; ouoted, 61 ; his Hes- 
ter and otner elegies, 70, 90. 

Lament of Danai, 28. 

Lamentations of Jeremiah. 21. 

Lancelot, 8ir, lament for, 43. 

Landor, 70, 80. 

Langhorne's YinonB of Fomcyf 
86 ; his tr. of Milton, 93. 

La SaisiaZf Browning's, 101,102. 



Lad Lee/, The, 4i^ 

Lad Man, Ths, 90. 

Latin elegies, 8a-86b 

Laura, I^trarch's, allusion tou 

37. 
Laura, the Welsh. See Mor- 

vydd. 
Lee, the Lady Elisabeth, 90. 
Le Gallienne, Richard, on death 

of Matthew Arnold, 79. 
Leicester, allusion to, 58. 
Leonidas, allasion to, 28. 
Leontion, 82. 
Leopoldina of Austria, her ele- 

LesDia of Catullus, 35 ; elegy on 

her sparrow, 39, 45. 
Lesbia, the, of Drummond. 68L 

9L 
Lincoln, his Gettvsbuig oratioiiy 

31, 83 ; Lowell'ii ele^ on, 8S. 
Linos sono^ 21-23. 
Linton, W7 J^ 78. 
Literature of ''^. Ty^IrUro. to, 20l 
Lly warch Hen, Welsh bard, 42. 
Lod May, Th€, 68. 
Louise of Savoy, Marot's lament 

on. 34, 53. 
Lord Uain*$ Daughter, 7a 
Lounsbury^r., quoted, 50L 
Lovet, Dr. Rob^ ^legy on, 84. 
LoweU, his elegies, 72,^83, 108. 
Lowell, Biaria, 73. 
Luders, Charles H., elegy apon 

him by F. D. Sherman, lOL 
Lusiad, allusion to, 96. 
Lycidas, 33, 55, 76. 91-98, 97. 
Lyooris. in Tenth Edogce of 

Veign,38. 
Xycie, a lament on the death of 

a loved one, 32. 
Lydgate, allusion to, 47. 
Lyttelton, Lord, 64. 

M. 

'* Macedony, Kynge Phylyp o^** 

45. 
Macer, licinius Calvua, 85. 
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itaid't TYagtdy, The, 62. 
Mailie, " the pet yowe," 49. 
Halory, Sir Thomas, elegy in, 

43. 
Man vxu Made lo Jfoum, Bnnu^, 



iforoA, poem bj; Taylor, 66. 
Utmthon, ftlluBJon to, &. 
Harcello, in ViUoria Corombona, 

62. 
MarcelluB, in ,£rtnd, 34. 
Mnrgiiret, Coiintesa faerby, 44. 
Mnrie, RoDBard's cle^' oa, 63. 
Maiiui, ftllusion lo, ^ 
Morot, Clement, .■«, 63, 
Marston, John, English dnun*- 

tist,63. 
Huston, Philip Bonrke. on bU 

wife, 67; Bwinburne'i elegy 

on him. 79, 81. 
Msrvell, Andrew, hia el^y on 

Charles I., 67. 
Mancnad, dirge for Tren, 42, 
Marwood, BirFeter, 98. 
Mary in Heaven, To, 66. 
Mary. Countess Pembitike, 62, 
MscoD, his elegy on Pope, 65. 
Miifeon, Proreesor, citeo, 66, 61, 

79, 92, 93. 
UasBon, Ouitsve, his Eartff 

French Un-alur< cited, 40. 
UaiUoUum, s colleclloB of ele- 

gie«,H. 
Ifsnlal, dwT on, 81 
Uedtd,Dl^uaM,88. 
UMid, LotUM d«i, S6, 88. 
JfecKlaAOM. £(*,lAmsrlIne'B,41. 
Melesger, hli lament for Udlo- 

dort, 6l 
Melic poeUy. 23, 26, 24. 
Memorabilia, the, of Xcnophon, 

30. 
Uickle, WUlism Jollm. 96. 
Uiddle En^iab, degilea Id, 49- 



Millevoye, 41. 

Milton. 33, 55, Ql) testof poetry, 

39; Eonneton ShakBpere,74; 

elegy on. 74: his elegy on 

Di^ati. 92, H. 
MimnermoB, 16, 27. 
Moan Yt WM Wind*, 66. 
Modern English, elegies tn, 49 

Mfrliadet, Ttarl on the Death of, 

65, ei, 92. 
Moore, Thomas, quoted, 66. 
More, Sir Thomatt, Aineral song 

on Elirsbeth of York, 67. 
Moning-Olory, The, 73, 
Morris, Hsrrison, To a Omrod*, 



njuftuiu ojr All 

tlorf ydd, 42, 

liloschoa, 32. 33. 91. 

iloiiming Mute of ThettyiU, Th^, 

52. 
My Oipfnin.otegyon Lincoln, 83, 
My Mother'* I'iettrre, 84. 
itj/dtry. The, Taylor's, 66. 

N. 

Nsnoo, the flute girl, 27. 

Nature- worship, 21. 

Narcisss, of AurAt Thovghu, 90. 

Newmsn, Oardinal, 79. 

Nlcholaon, Pw. 49. 

tUght Thouaiat, elegiseal pM- 

ntnBlB,W). 
JVorA Shan WaUih, Th*. VA. 
" "•' kM- 



Sote€ Tt^ttuM, degisMi 



tar Emanuel, 83. 
OctsTla, mother of Msrcellns, 

38. 
Odt on Dealh t^ Prineai Cha^ 
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Jeremiah, LamenUtiona of^ 21. 
Jewu OtpiMf, Xo. elegj, 41. 
Johnson, SamaeL Dr^ quoted, 
66»00,75; his elegj on liOvet, 

Jonathan, DiaTid'a lament for, 

le. 

Jonaon, Ben, 61; hii elegy on 
Lady Stanley, 68; on Chil- 
dren of Q. Eliabeth'a Chapel, 
71 ; on Shakapere, 73 ; elegies 
on him, 74. 



"Kai," liatthew Arnold's dog, 

Kallimachofi, of Alexandria, 32, 

S4. 
Kallinos, of Epheeos, 24, 29. 
Kai^ki^ love elegy, 27. 
Kei^ AdonaiM, an elegy for him, 

Kelt and Keltic, 41, 42, 43. 
KilUgrew, Anne, ode on her 

death, 60. 
King, Edward, for whom Lj^ 

da$ was written, 91, 92. 
Kimr. Henry, his elegy on his 

Knmos,26. 
Kynddylan, 42. 

L. 

Lahe, Looise, 41. 

Laehrynim Mudorum, Watson's 
elegy on l^nnvson, 79. 

Lamartino, his MedUatians, ele- 
giac in tone, 41. 

Liunh, 68; oaoted, 61 ; his Hes- 
ter and otner eWies, 70, 90. 

Lameni </ Dande, iS. 

LamentaUons of Jeremiah. 21. 

LanoeloL8ir, lament for, 43. 

Landor, 70, 80. 

Langhome's VmonB of Farusy, 
86; his tr. of Milton, 93. 

Xo SaiiiaMf Browning's, 101, 102. 



LadLec/,Th€,4B. 

Lad Man, Thsi9(k 

Latin elegies, 83-86L 

Laura, litnuch's, allnsioQ Iol 

37. 
Laura, the Welsh. Se$ lfor> 

yydd. 
Lee, the Lady Elisabeth, 90. 
Le Gallienne, Richard, on dc«th 

of Matthew Arnold, 79. 
Leicester, allosiou to, o8» 
Leonidas, allusion to^ 28. 
Leontion, 82. 
Leopoldina of Austria, her ele- 

gy^67. 
Leshia of Catullus, 35 ; el^gy on 

her sparrow, 39, 45i. 
Lesbia, the, of Drummond, 68^ 

9L 
Lincoln, his Gettvsbuig oratioii, 

31, 83 ; Lowell's el^ on, 8S. 
Linos song, 21-23. 
LintOD, W7 J^ 78. 
Literaiure of '\ T^IrUro. to, 20l 
Lly warch Hen, Welsh bard, 4SL 
LoH May, The, 66. 
Louise of Savoy, Marot's lament 

on. 84, 58. 
Lord UUin'B Daughter, TOl 
Lounsbury, Mr., quoted, 50L 
Lovet, Dr. Rob^ el^gy on, 84. 
Lowell, his elegies, 72, 73, 83, 108. 
Lowell, Maria, 78. 
Luders, Charles H., elegy apon 

him by F. D. Sherman, 10!4. 
Lueiad, allusion to, 96. 
Lycidas, 33, 55, 76, 91-03, 97. 
Lycoris, in Tenth Edogce of 

Vergil, 88. 
I/yde, a lament on the death of 

a loved one, 82. 
Lydgate, allusion to, 47. 
Ly ttelton. Lord, 64. 

M. 

" Macedony, Kynge Phylyp o^** 

45. 
Macer, lidnius Calvus, 85. 
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MAOOm. 

Maffinniparody on ^donoii^ 77. 
Ifatd'a Tragedy^ TKe^ 62. 
Mailie, ** the pet yowe," 49. 
Malory, Sir Thomiia, elegy iiif 

Man VMM Made to Mawnu Bamif . 

90. 
Manrique, Copkm de, 84. 
MansoniySO. 

MaraK poem by Tkiylor, 60. 
liaratoon. allnmon vol A. 
Maroello, in ViUaria Oorcmb<maf 

6S. 
Maroellne, in JSMd, 84. 
Marsareti Oonntees beiby, 44. 
Mane, Ronsard'a elesy on, 68L 
MarinI, allosion to^ Sx 
Marot^ Glement|»849 88. 
Manton, John, JBnsliah dramik 

ti8t,6S. 
Manton, Philip Boorke, on hSa 

wife, 67: Swinborne'a elegy 

on him, 79, 81. 
Manrell, Andrew, Ua degy oa 

Oharlea I., 57. 
Marvmadf dim for Tren, 42. 
Marwoodf, Sir reter, 91 
Mary in Btavcn^ 7b^ 60. 
Mary, CoanteeB Pembroke, 82. 
Mason, hia elegy on Pope, 66. 
Mafison, Profeflsor, dteo, 85^ 6L 

79,92,93. 
Mafison, Onatave, hie EaHy 

French LUerature dted, 4a 
MauMoUum^ a collection of ele- 

giea,54. 
Mazsini, degy on. 82. 
Medid, GiaRano dd, 88. 
Medid, Lorenzo dd, 86u 88. 
MedUatUim, Xea, Lamarttne^a, 4L 
Meleager. hia lament for Helio- 

dora,6S. 
Melic poetry, 28» 2^ 28. 
Memorabilia, the, of Xenophoo, 

Mickle, WiUiam Jolioa, 90. 



MK 




Mi]lrKm,4L 

Milton, 88, 86, 01; teatofpoetrr, 

aonnet on Shakapere^ 74; 

on. 74: hla elegy on 

Mimnennca, 18k27. 
Moan YrWUdWkidi, 00. 
Modem Kngliah, degiea In, 49 

MoHadeh Temt on tho DmA qf, 

80, 91|^ 
Mooreu,Thoina% quoted, 00. 
MoreiBirThoinai^flineral aoiif 

on Elinbeth of York, 87. 
Mcndng^Ohrf, ThjL 78. 
Moni% Haniion, lb a Ommdo^ 

108. 
Mortimer. Bail, OL 
Morton, Hr Alberto^ 00. 
Mdr^rdd,41 
Mceennab 81 88, OIL 
Mourning mm of Tkmttffk%^ Tk^ 

TayloiXOO. 

Nanno^ the finta ^il, 27. 

Katore-wotahip, SL 

NardtfM, of mOd Thum^ldo^ Oa 

Newman, Oaiduial, 79. 

Nicholaon, Fte 4a 

msfd ThmMo^ ekglaoal pM> 

8ageaia,9a 
IfwikShiOfte ffofel, TftiLlOl 
i\roiee 2^p•lw^ degiae^ 80b 

a 

Obermann, degiao poemaoaJO. 
Obffguiet in J2oM degy oo Yio> 

tor Emannd, OSi 
OctaTia, motbar of Marodlii% 

88. 
Odt on DmA af PHfMMi CSbar- 

101^07. 
M^^ CbaimnioniHon. LowdlX 
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Odt, OatifibuTy, Ttijlco'E, SS. 
Oration, GeUviburg, Uncoln'i, 

31,8S. 
OU ffanaiar Am*, T)ie,M. 
Oldham, Dryden'a elegv on, 76. 
Oiu-HofShaw, The.lS. 
" Orinda, the ftlatchleaa," 75, 91. 
Orl«MW, Charlea ot, 40. 
Ovid, cmk; on pwrot, 4S. 
Oxford Uniranitjr, allunon to, 



_. JiWiUiam, elegy 

on, 10^100. 
Rulri d«, th e Almuutck-maker, 

77-78. 
PaMonl, Brilannia'$, M. 
hatoral poetry in England, 33. 
Patlorai Ekgvon Pope, 65. 
AitforoJ, Tht >burtA, oy Pope,e0. 
/Worott jEglomu, A, 52. 
Plitn>kkN,li 
Pattieon, on Lyeidai, 92. 
Pulet, Jttne, Milton's etegy on, 

a. 

Ftarl, Old English elegy, 44. 
fttllloo, Silvio, 39. 
Peloponneeian War panegyric 

on thoee who fall in, 30. 
Peniom, Thomvi, 48. 
Fenthea'a Dying Song, 62. 
Beicyi Riliqua, allosion ta 43. 
P»rikleB,30/ 

Petrarch, 37, 48, 63, 64, 87. 
Petrarch, the Welsh, 42. 
Philander.in Night Th<mghU,90. 
PhiletaB,theCoan,34. 
Phillpa, Ambroae, 33. 
Philipe, Eatherine. &« Orinda. 
Phillips, Anne, Hilton'a siater, 

PUliis,5L 

PhtenittK, of Eoripidea, 16. 
Phegnix Hot, 62. 
Pbokylidea, 26. 



Phylypeof Mac^dony, U, 
Pindar, 22, 23, 28,29,74. 
" Pinddric a.rt " of Cowley, 93. 
riatoio^ Cino da, 36, 37. 
Planh, liuacat, 40. 
Pkiilagenet, Richard, 61. 
Plntxa, Simonides on thoee who 

fell at, 28. 
Plato, buphiloeophy.SO: Apol- 

ogia,30. 
Platonic theory of preftzlBt 

ence,88. 
PoeU aitd Poetry <ff Europe,atoA, 

36. 
Poet'i Journal, by Taylor, 87. 
" Poetc-LKuriute, * fikeltoo, 44. 
Poliziano, Italian el^ist, 36, 37. 
PoUio, an elegy, 96. 
Pontano, Italian eleglat, 37. 
Pope, his elegies, 33, 69, 70; 

Ma.°on'B elegy on, 65. 
Potidea, 83, 

Propertiua. 32, 34, 35, 39. 
Provencal literature, 40i 
Purgaloria at Dante, Sordello 

in. 40. 
Ptoler 
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Renaissance tn Italy, 37. 
Repplier. Agnes, quoted, 73. 
Retreat, The, eli^ac poem, SB. 
EemiutcoX, elegy by MatUww 

Arnold, 73. 
Rhodocleia, 36. 
Rich, Lord, hnsband of Pen^ 

lope Devere«nx, 61. 
Richard Ctcur de Lion. 4a 
Roman elegies of Goetne, 8& 
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INDEX. 



ODR, 
Odct Omytbwrg^ Tkylor's, 83. 
Oration, Gettysburg, Lincoln's, 

81 88 
Old ^PamUioT Faces, The,90. 
Oldham, Dryden's elegy on, 76. 
One-Haas Shay, Tfie, 49: 
" Orinda, the Matchless," 75, 94. 
Orleans, Charles oC 40. 
Ovid, elegy on jMurot, 48. 
Oxford University, uloslon to« 

P. 

Fiarsons, Thomas William, elegy 

on, 104-lOa. 
Partridge, the Almanack-maker, 

77-78. 
Piauiorai, Britannia^a, 54. 
Futoral goetry in England, 83. 
Pastoral Elegyon Pope, 65. 
Pastoral, The iPburth^hy Pope,60. 
PastoraU jEglogxu, A, 52. 
Patrokks, 18. 
Pattison, on Lyadas, 92. 
Pftnlet, Jane, Milton's elegy on, 

61. 
Pearl, Old English elegy, 44. 
Pellico, Silvio, 39. 
Peloponnesian War, panegyrie 

on those who fell in, 30. 
Penrose, Thomas, 48. 
Penthea's Dying Song. 62. 
Percy's Reliques, alloston ta 43. 
Perikles,30. 

Petrarch, 37, 48, 63. 64, 87. 
Petrarch, the Welsh, 42. 
Philander.in Night Thoughts,9(L 
Philetas, the Goan, 34. 
Philips, Ambrose, S3. 
Philips, Katherine. iSstfOrinda. 
Phillips, Anne, Milton's sister, 

71. 
Phillis,51. 

PhotnissK, of Euripides, 16. 
Phanix Nest, 52. 
Phokylides, 25. 

Phylhippe^ Dirige qf, 44-47. 
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Phylype of Macedony, 45. 
Pindar, 22, 23, 28, 29, 74. 
'« Pindaric aH " of Cowley, 98. 
Pistoia. Cino da, 36, 87. 
Planh, lament 40. 
Flantagenet, Richard, 6L 
Plataea, Simonides on those who 

fell aty 28. 
Plato, his philosophy, 30; Apti^ 

ogia,20. 
Platonic theory of pre&dst- 

enoe,88. 
Poets and Poetry qf Burope^eiXfed^ 

3a 
PoetU Journal, by Taylor, 67. 
" Poete-Lanriate,^ 8keltoiit44. 
Poliziano, Italian el^gist^ 86^ 87« 
Pollio, an elc»y, 96. 
Pontano. Itaflan elegisti 87. 
Pope, his elegies, 33, 69, 70; 

Mason's elegy on, 661. 
P6tidea,83. 

Propertius.82,34,36,89. ' 
Provencal literature, 40. 
Purgatorio of Dante, Bordello 

in, 40. 
Ptolemies, Court of tho^ 82. 
Puttenham, quoted, 2. 



Qninctilia, the beloved of I^ 
Calvua Macer, 35. 

B. 

Raleisli, eleey on Sidney, 6i; 

on Pnnce Henry, 54, 6ow 
Rage of the Lock, PopeX 81; 

Renaissance in Italy, 87. 
Repplier, Agnes, quoted, 78. 
Retreat, The, elc^ac poem, 88. 
Reauiescat, elegy by lianbow 

Arnold. 78. 
Rhododeia, 86. 
Rich, Lord, husband of Fsno* 

lope Devereauz, 5L 
Richard Cceur de lion. 4flL 
Roman elegies of Goethe^ 89L 
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Roscommon, Karl of, 48. 

Boalin Castle, 06. 

Boesetti, ChriBtina, her JHrgt 

for inrant, 71. 
Bosaelti, Dnnto Gabriel, Houu 

of Uj€, 87; ele^ On Oliver 

Madox Brotrn, 79. 
BoydoD, elegy on Sidnef, 52, 
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SslaiDis. 25, 27, 83. 
Sannaziaio, his elegy c 
■aDdn. 3S. 



Saul and Joaathan, 1& 
Bcroupe, Joanna, hai " apar- 

owe." 45-47, 49. 
Seaeom, Thomson's, 6fi. 
Swuard.nn elctty. IM-lOa 
Selva^ia, the c«lored of Cino 

da Pieloia, 3fk 37. 
Semonidcs,or Amorgos, 2S. 
BeymouT, J fine, 67. 
Shakspcre, quoted GO, SI ; 6«d 

JonaoD on, 73 ; Bame on, 73 ; 

MilloQ on, 74; bis Bonnctfl 

cited,99. 
Shan, Robert Gould, sonnet to 

his memory, 107. 
Sbelley. ZO, 33 ; his Admait, 76, 

77,92.»7.10S. 
Shrphtarda Pipe, Th*. Wllliani 

Browne. 02. 
Sherman, Frank IVinpst«r,eleaT 

on C. H. Luden, l64. 
Bhirlcy, hisoft-auoted lines. 62. 
Sidney, Sir Phillp.SS.M; AUro- 

phrl and SitUa sonnata, and 

Dirae /or Lov€,6l; elegiloe on, 

8Uurbt,tlML awVuglian. 



AhmuM, £« kOo, SL 
amonldM, of K«os t7, II SL 

Skelton, ■' Poete-Lwiriato," U- 
47, 49. 

Skephroa, 22. 

Solon, 25, 27. 37. 

Sophok]ea,30; hia Antiacau.n- 
19. 

Sordello, 40. 

Suuihem Night A, elegy by Mat- 
thew Arnold, 9S. 

Southey, his (kU on PrisceM 
Charlotte, 67. 

Spenser, 33, 61-53. 

Stanley, Miss, epitaph and elegy 

Stitnley.tbe LAdy Venetia. Set 

Digby. 
Stedroan, on Emerson's Throk- 

«fy,71. 
Sf!b, allusion to, SI. 
Stella. SMAlropkA 
Stephen, Leslie, qnoted, TOl 
Steaichoroe, 27. 
Stirling, Lord, 91. 
Stoddard, his Barial nf Xineobi, 

83. 
Stowe, Mrs^ her linefl 3^ Of 

Mrmorji of Annit, 73. 
Strozii, Ercole, elegy on Ckmt 

Borgia, 38. 
Etnart. Charles. See Charlc* L 
"Solpidaat Rome "46. 
Sumner, Charles, l.ongfellow'1 

elegieiDn,102. IDS. 
Surrrnrf^r, rv. >'iw Kine, Henrr. 
Surrey, Earl of, Henry Howara, 

Swinbnme, Algernon ChartM^ 
S3; el«vy on Oaattar, 41: 
Boiby'* kpilapKll ; upon Uar- 
■ton, 79; other elegies, 80-82] 
his verse tMhnI()iM,80,97. 

Swift, Jonatliaa, aaUrioal elesr, 

n-n. 

Symonds, J. A-, quoted, 21; tt, 
S9; died in alhirion to Aom»- 
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WESnaUSTEM ABBEY. 

Westmvuter Abbegt Arnold's 

Line$ oii, 98. 
Whipple, £. P.. quoted, 02. 
Wifii OmpkifU, Old Enfl^iah 



eleff7,42. 
rinche 



Winchester, Marchioneeiofl See 

Pttnleti Jane. 
Windeor Fvrai^Zi, 
Wontner, oomie elegy on, 77. 
WoodbeiTT, Q. R, Aortik i^Aort 

Fotdk^lOi. 
Wordsworth's Ximr, elegiae; 
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TOOMlV. 

Miss Bepplier quoted thenoBp 
7S. 
Wyatti Sir Thorns^ (Ml 



Xen^hanes^ his philqsophle 

ele0eSt25u 
Xen^hon. his MemoraUHe^ 

marked by plaintive tons^ 80l 

Y. 
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WESTXnJSTER ABBEY. 

Westmvuter Abbeg^ Arnold's 

Iamb on, 98. 
Whipple, £. P^ quoted, 02. 
Wifii Qmpkttini, Old Ens^ish ^ 

cQesy, 42. ^ 

Winchester, Marchionefls of. See Xenophmnet» hb phflqeophie 



TomraV* 
Min Bei^lier quoted thenoii» 
7S. 
Wyatli Sir Tboini^ (Ml 



Pttnleti Jane. 
Windior Fvrai^Z^ 
Wontner, comic elegy on, 77. 
WoodbeiTT, Q. R, AoKlk i9Aof« 

Fotdk^lOi. 
Wordsworth's Lue^, elegiae; Yoanifu Niffd 7lUmgka,90k 



ele|pes,2ft. 

Xenophon. his MemoraUHe^ 

irked by pkintive tons^ 80l 

Y. 
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THE GATE BEAUTIFUL 

Bfin^ PRINCIPLES anJ METHODS in VITAL 

ART EDUCATION 

By Professor John Ward Stimson, formerly 

DirectT of Art Education it the Nrw T§rk MitropoliUm Muumm 
tf Arti Thi Artut^Artuan Lutitrnti, New Yoik, ctc^ etc 



tt 



To tbt loTcr of tkt BeavtifU, and etpccUlIf t« tk« art itaAcal. * TIm Ott* 
will indeed prort a gatt opcniag iote tii« dear MaUg lit. W« bokva ciiat •• 



fal' _ 

will penue the fiht part of tka'rolaait . . . wiihoat fiaiiog Uaudf a3ultc4 aa4 lUIci, 
as it were, iato a aew worid, where every iiigii aspiratioa of llM akall kara ■»■■•< aa b lar 
aad grander proportions. In a word, he wUI find hioudf Wcathlag th« alf clMt f o ataia 
geaios and calls oat aay lateat greatacss la his beiag. . • • For Freftwar W«ia« la 



aothlog if not a fret man, and he aims at aothiag more earacsdr tkaa at ftcalag iIm aila^i 
of his stadeau from artificiality, mimicry aad that caareatioailiaa that fcttaia gcalaa mmi 
trammels taltau**— lk« Artmm^ New York. 

** No one, no matter how mach he has stadled tha tabjcct, caa« even la a kwriad waf^ 
tara over the paces of this book without obtaiaiat an talargcd caacaptloa af Ika li p aa 
tancc, the dignity and the comprehensiveness of the mcssaga aC art for tka tkovgktM 
mlad."— C«»rf « Lmmting Rmjmfmd^ L.H.D.^ Frofcssor of Istketics la Friacctoa Ualvcfaitj. 

** The most original, the most richly sactestivc, tke most comMckcarivc, dlaciial»aliag 
book ever Doblishcd, dealing with the subject of art edacatioa. — >F»V. Jfnuj !*• Bmihf^ 
Director of Art Educatioa, 14 ass. State Schools. 

" No book with anything like the amount of scleatific aad artistic laaralag kaa avar Was 
published.'*— Fr»/. Trmmmm Jf. Mmrtlttt^ hiasa. Inst, of Teckaologf. 

** It is to Americaa ait what Ruskia's * Modera Faiaters ' waa ta tka art af lagUaA." 
— Jt#v. Jl. B«h«r NtfwiM, D,D, 

** joha Ward Stimsoa has civea as the greatest and best book, oatsUa af tka BikU aa4 
Sbskespcarc, that the world has ever seen." — Juifulm Mtiltr, 

** This « ork is mora than a book^t is a man's Soal.'*— C/wta MsrUkmrn, 



Copiously illustrated with original and historic drawings and helplol 
charts, reproductions of rare and mmous studies, drawings and paintings bj 
the old masters, etc. Including two color-charti. 

Cloth Edition.— Royal quarto, all-rag paper, broad marpnii gold top^ 
bound in buckram, with ornamental gold stamp, hand-sewed; 425 pages. 
Price, ^7.50 NET; posUge, 43 cenU. The cloth editioo will always be 
sent on orders unless otherwise spedfied. 

Paper-covered Edition.— On thin paper, narrow margins^ in stout 
paper coyer ; 425 pages. Price, I3.50 net ; postage, 26 cents. 



Albsrt Brandt: Publisher, Trenton, N. J. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
MONKS @f MONASTERIES 

Bj Alfred Weslev WisharTj Sometime Fellow 

in Church Hislorj la Tht Uaivirsilj »f Chieag* 

n. niUdilfklt Tlnui itfii "Whn JIBKt AnIllBlir FlMdt sudinssk Uirrill lb( 
tUoarf *f ll>* Wiui tic encsnaUTcd ikt imi nbuicLei tku Airiiit Wiilij W)ik4n BB 
In wtillni Ui nccllHl wark, ' Msnki lad UoouKilct.' Tktit >c» DnUuiud Biu. 
rlUi rtuwMth II dull, 6al wlllisal nKcl'U igib»Dcl<r l> jwtlfr th* »<er4 tg k«ute 

bat Mr. Wlibin ku puniiid kli Id i niccciirol csdcIbiiob, ud kiiiBf viagovtd Ik* 
(iiim r»a 111 iliipii>)>HliDDiie ^giailif of thtW, pruenu u wllk i mluni Alt <rklck in- 
dcnn lad [enciil iiidcn niui allk> feel ErilEful. He ku lifted kl> lutkerltlci M on. 
faUf >ket Ik* book ku tht ilUDp of tnjlh Id trtiy iiiieneDt pliLrd Tkiit, kewmr •• 
deftly, (ku Ibt llKniy gitct af ttt wtrk ti fullf led dcii^litrBllr pr<iei.t4. t<hDUil7 

tklp, ki twcein lh( |t«l tcld whick hli lllli leiladu wllk ■ >1ttii{ili iBd crTniiM ikM 

Ikeiicd (naiidi, mad ifnolailr |iiii<aud da bdi lick lb> laaiiadai quUUit vkitk kir, 
Wlihafl H plalalf KU and w tftcUtdr ftu laii iltr. . . . ti it tni-m*i Unwary- 
as acnnu KCHd. and IleiTi iu nb]KI, n Wl oT ^ifiiUd hr caauwcnlal ulada, vllt 
difiaiir, Wiaua lad bmad eitkalliirr.'* 

Tht ir» rtrl riwj J*;>i " A «rllwia( Ibtw. ... A veU-iald l«l<. . . . VliU 
■aJ dm Tka «r1(ir ■• M kf fiilied Ah Ike lixranli] i^^rli li aaklklu. Tk* 

dau aad dbtrlmlaatlni Uuruj wjla." 

riatlc fair of cotift Thic i iliBBf pan moaullclm . . . kaa perfoimed la Iht irBrU*! 



Tk. I.. Fttt.ltt, J 



Rnjal Oilave EJititn. — With four true ph(itognvurct> liid inlique 
pure cottDik-fiber paper, broad mar^ni, deckle cdgn, gold top, hand- 
Mwcd, «S4paBet, fiilly indexed. Price, f j.jo netj ptntage, ilccnik. 

fiuilvt-mii. EJilian. — Laid-anlique lU-ng paper, hand'tewed, ^6% 
page*, (Mj indexed. With an exhaustive note on the Philippine 
Friu*. Price, |i.jo MET) poiuge, it centi. 

Albert Brandt: P«^/ijA«r, Trenton, N. J. 






IN NATURE'S REALM 

By Charles C Abbott, M.H.^ Author ^** Upland 
and Meadow," "Notes of the Night," "Outings at 
Odd Tunes,'' etc Illustrated by OLiYia Kemp. 



91* OlMr««r« Vtm rwl^ is^ut ** A b«utUU u4 fludattlBg bMk fcr ikaM wk» «^|ij 



91* JbifM Jr«r«ltf M7#« ••Tke (rest thlnt aWrt klittM]nu4ik«lciMMikbraaktf^ 
It tkcir MfmiUag duna. ... Be kdft Ills iMicn t* iMk at Valv« wkk 
•fta* aM to M« bcMrtiM aad sevrcet of Mifkt ••••dcaA 



t%a OmImI« jr«w rirl« «49«# ** The charm of rack kooka tt tktra Uct U Ikdr < 
■iaplidfy m4 aatvralneM, b«c ike special ralaa of Dr. Akkacc*a Ilea U lk« ftcl Ikat k« 
kecMica to aktorke4 In ikc stadjr eC cooipoaeat faita aa la Ml Is aa 
of aatart aa a wkola.** 



Xht tmttr^Ottmm^ CJtUsf^ isjst ** A kcaatUkl koek tkat wHI 4«llgkl avaiy law 
Vataia la Ita f alet kaaata. . . . Tke kook la aa e4ocator la Ita kcac ■aaalag ta aU a 



flu mi«d»lfhu Timtt tt^tt •• AU readcra are familiar wltk Dr. Akkatt'a 
aatare slailea. Be la oae of tkoM nea, like Wkiu of Sdkerae, wka ia aat aaa< ta (a 
tu aieU to An4 matter to iatereat them | to wkom tke weoda aa4 aMadava, tke atraaam 
aa4 tke akiea of tkeir owa riciaage are aaftdliof aearcca of 4ellfkt| wka kaav Ika algaa 
of tke aeatoaa aad tkeIr m7ria4 maalpolatioaa of aalaul aa4 vegcukia lUk aai wka caa 
ie acri ke wkat tkej tee aot mere]/ witk tcieatiic accaraqr« kat wltk p aet k afyrarfatlaa. 
. . . Tke Aaiatj rigncnca and marginal iUoitratioaa wkick 4ecorato tke f aa kraa4 fagaa 
are tke work of OUrer Kemp, who appareatl/ la to ke crc«l]tc4 alao wltk tka ftadaadag 
carer 4edga. . • . Mr. Brandt kas presented kis ndgkkor'a work la a form af wkkk It la 
altogctker wortkjr and kaa made a kook tkat will attract attentioa ky ha k aa a y^ " 



11*11 With a photogravure frontbpiece aod mnety dfawtngi, lojal 
Sto., hand-sewed, broad margins^ extra tuperiine, dull-turfiiced, port 
cotton-fiber paper, deckle edges, gilt top, and picture corer ia thrat 
tints and gold, 309 pp., thoroughly indexed. Price, |a.50 VIT. 

Albert Brandt i Publisher^ Trenton, N. J« 
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IN NATURE'S REALM 

By Charles C Abbott, h/LJD.^ Author ^'* Upland 
and Meadow," "Notes of the Night," "Oudng^ at 
Odd Times,'' etc Illustrated by OLivia Kbmp. 



THu Mtmr0r^ Ktm T»rh^ tsftt ** A b«utUU »ai fJudMlllg bttfc fcr tkiM wto a^lqr 
llM ttiidy of N«tw«*t kaB4hrork ^UdU u4 -*— *** 



fTit B*itm HtrM u^tt ** Tk« great thiof a%o«t kb ttM]rtu4 dMldMttskbfaabdaf 
txcvnioos U tkelr ttofmiUog ckana. ... Be kdft Ills iMicn t* iMk at Vtfara wkk 
frctkcff eyes, ui4 to m« bcutict ui4 toBKct of 4«lif kt ••Mdc«4 kdkn.** 



1»« OkiffMl, Ntm r»rk^ M9tt ^ Tk« ckam of rack kodu tt tkara Iks U fksir < 
iinpUclty sn4 BstvralneM, b«t ik« spccisl tsIm of Dr. AkkoCt*s llss U tks ftcl ikM k« 
oercr becomes to abtorbe4 In tke itvdy of compoBcat parts as to Ml Is aa i 
prtkcasioa of aatmre as a wkola.** 



Tht lutiT'Ottsu^ CftlfjfS '^'» ** A keaadlkl book tkat wHI MIgkl mntf law 
Nataro lo iu f alct kaaats. • • • Tka book Is aa odocator la Its kcsc aMaal^ ta aU a 
joaag allkaw** 




tk» rhUsdtlfhiM Tlm»t tt^ti ^* AU readcn ara ftasUlar witk Dr. Abkal^s i 
aatart studies. He Is one of tkose nea. Ilka WkHa of SdbonM, wka 4a 
fkt afield to find matter to Interest tkem | to wkom tka woods aad 
and tke skies of tkeir owa Tldaage ara aaAdllof soarces of dellfkt| wka ki 
of tke seasons and tbelr myriad msalpalatloas of aalaul aad vegcukia lUk aad 
describe wkat tbey see aot merd/ witk sdeatific accaraqr, bat witk p aet k a| 
• . . Tke ddnty rlgnettes aad marg lad lUastratleas wkick decarato tka laa krsad 
are tke work of OUrer Kemp, wko apparently Is to be credited also witk tka 
corer dedga. . . • kir. Brandt kas presented kis adgkbor*s work la a Ikrai af wUdi It li 
dtogetker wortky and kas made a book tkat will attract atteatioa by Its k sa at y, ** 



^%With a photogravure frontispiece aod mnety dfawingi^ lojal 
8vo., hand-sewed, broad margins, extra superfine, dnll-turfiiccd, pan 
cotton-fiber paper, deckle edges, gilt top, and picture corer bk thvtt 
tints and gold, 309 pp., thoroughly indexed. Price, |a.50 VBT* 

Albert Brandt i Publisher^ Trenton, No Jo 
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CAPE COD BALLADS 

AND OTHER VERSE 

By "Job Lincoln" (Joseph Crosby Lincoln) 
Drawings l^ Edward W. Kemblk 



Tht H'^rflbidif niniini, " The Kinet 114 A> sHslt dncribtd >r* tb< 
pniocl (T Or* CM. Wt iii/vllk <ii>rel|i«4 rliuiti Ane bUlidi, tiir biiiii 

Kdkr, wialii altbu il henii, iDd Ika Mliti lliiB|> Iku (< ■• ntkt gy ib< Ho 
ibu U Job ruiai •«a]r.'' 



rk *rt» Ctak »■>> "Eltn »* of lu lirt k«4(t4 piia Bl1l» U« «>i 
bHk Mlfliwd >llk itii Uiiali-KcnUc.Bnii4l isabUiiiH?' 

Tl>»'>n»l>r(lf«i.)V^I«l. "TbflrKKoriUMlkotlrpI. Tbm 1. I 
amsl llltntan 4«liit a^lk Y»litt cl>(rtc»rtitlci cbil !• »ii»r tb>* ib).. . 

lb* ulbn tbavj > raatttM muIiUq." 

Til' H« V.4^'i<W«..) tU'iMwi Ht,, '■ Bli TiiH «cd> J> na\, iri», 
rfdktiu, udUlbidcflbsrAcllit. Wb<tkMbDiisrM>«r(i(tt,(iifbt II 

KipsiH AvB tWburti oT bb rudm." 

n> (■/•l< «•■'•> »n» >«>> » Tbt III! t\i ipgootcDui •■1b> (f ritll 
. . . Tkt Bciolr ■Thli lliH II u nicfaf u • b<>]>'i 'blHI*." 

HI litm. 'r<I lU Ku'.'ba bH cufbl in^ «IlJ tbt V»be> wll »4 ibrtX f 
n- »ul-n TmHilfl iv" "Hli llan hh <> ivlni liUrluccT 



ucTib* 



UMmclb 
■ b<<l(t« 



il «MTb 111 wti|bi u (>M I* iki 

'*Ra*Ur vHib rudlat Md ri 



With twtnt]r-ihr«e dnwingi in line. DtcontiM cover in gold tod 
brown, bif MiKA Bvkft EobOH. itmo., toned duII-nicficH *ll-i^ 
paper, hind-iewtil, i;t pp., wiih index of fiist Udc*. |i.if ltT| 
pottige, I eenu. 

Albirt Brandt: Publisher, Trcaton^ fi. J.^ 




MOONBLIGHT 

^ Six Feet of Romance 



By DAN. BEARD 

WITH nrrv pictures by the author 

Id thii star]! a cottl-mine owner, bj the help of k cnrioui old book of 
"bUck Quigk," becomes ilraDgel; endowed with (he powet of ttiAttg 
Ihings u ikcf ntSXj are. 

Id the light of bii new-fbund power of Tision he sludiei the Md*l coa- 
ditiont which eniiroo him. He allempta, by meam of a adcDtiSMllj ideal 
rcslitulioa, to correct the iujiulice of the system (he logkad cfientiaB 
of whkh bu made bin a mulIi-railtiDaaiie at the cxpenM of bii feRow- 

CmioDslj enoagh, this attempt is the inducing cause of a great itrikc is 
all the cotX minei of the region, in the telling of which ii brou^t out not 
only the dtunatic Nde of such t, struggle u that which recentlj Ibcaued the 
■ttenlioa of the world npoo the autbruite regioni, but the bumaa dd« 
it also brought home to the reader with ■ power possible onlj to a gifted 
writer who is liVewise a pfled artist. 

Id a tbooghtful iatrodacloiy studj lo tbe book, Hr. Loui> F. POST, tb« 
editor of TTu PublU, ol Chicago, tiiles the problem iavolttd aikd help* ni 
to giasp not only the point* in the story, bat coablei u to conaprebeod Iht 
psychology of the iod>l tmreit of tbe day. 

Doll-surfaced all-rag paper, hand-sewed, about 360 pagd. With aa 
introductory study uid an appendix. Price, tl'>5 Nir; postage toccoti. 

AtBEKT Brandt: PsJ/ijA«ri Trenton, N. J. 
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MOONBLIGHT 

^ Six Feet of Romance 



By DAN. BEARD 

WITH FIFTY PICTURES BY THE AUTHOR 

In tUs stoiy a ooal-miiie owner, bj llit be^ of a coriow M book of 
«*black magk^'' beoomei stim&gefy ea do'iio d wilb Ibt powir of Mefaf 
things at ihcj leallj are. 

In the light of hb new-iMmd power of virioa be ttaAes tbo aodal oott> 
ditiom which enyironhhn. HeattenpCfybymeaneofoickallfiallf ideal 
restitntioQ, to oonrect the bjnstke of the ^fstem the logkal o peialJ oa 
of which hat made him a mnlti-milfiooaire at the d^eaieof bb Mbv- 



Cmriomlx enoogh, tUt attempt It the indncbg cane of a i^Mliliibe hi 
all the coal minet of the region, in the teDbf of wbtt It bm^ o«l aot 
onl J the dramatic tide of tndi a ttniggle at that wbtt neeall^ feoHtad tba 
attention of the world tipon the anthracite icgloai^ bat tba bnHHi rfda 
it also bioag^t home to the reader wllb a power poniUa oa^ la a glttai 
writer who It Vbewite a gifted artiit 

In a thoQghtliil introdactoty tta^ to the bodl^ Mr. LOOB W. WOKtp te 
editor of 7X/ /WAr, of Cbicago, states the padblea iBfolvid aad Im^ « 
to grasp not onlj the points in the slofj, bat eneblas « la< 
psjchologj of the social anrest of tba 4sj, 



Dnll-snrfiued all-rag paper, baad-sawa^ dboBt a6o p«fn» IVMb 
in tr odi i ctoi7 stady and an appendli . Meebll-asiOTt poilsfi M< 
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